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REWARDS OF A LIFETIME SERVICE. 


No part of this country or the world has produced 
a better type of what may be called business manhood 
the 
there are many instances of the opposite extreme, a 
contrast that emphasizes the virtue of the better class. 


than older and newer western states. Of course 


The conditions that have pertained to the settle- 
ment and development of the great interior of this 
country have favored the unfolding of the more virile, 
better 
There 


stronger, aspiring and 


characteristics of men. 
were wide expanse of territory, 
lands almost for the asking, un- 
limited resources of.all sorts, an 
unrivaled freedom of action, and 
a great range of opportunities. 
In the 
was inspiration to dare and do. 


amplitude of prospects 


There was so much largeness and 


perspective in the outlook that 
an energetic and ambitious 
young man, as he emerged into 


the free and invigorating air of 
the lakes, prairies and forests of 
the great west, shook off any in- 
clination that he might have had 
to be petty or mean or slothful. 
In the atmosphere, the spirit of 
the the 
pect, the vastness and variety of 


winds, boundless pros- 
opportunity, there. was command 
to go forth and make a career of 
honor and success. The men who 
had the native quality, ambition 
and character to realize its sig- 
nificance obeyed the 
and seized the opportunity. Thus 
the 
who- in 


mandate 


middle 
the 
have 


thousands of men in 


and farther west, 


older communities would 


spent their lives plodding around 


within a limited cirele, in the 
west have seized their chances 
and have attained positions of 


wealth and high regard in 


their respective communities. 


it has been a great pleasure 
in the preparation of this bio- 
graphical department to record 
instances illustrative 
of what has been said in intro- 
the following sketch. 


Winfield Smith is an ex-' 


numerous 


ducing 
Bela 
ample of a man who, while yet a 
boy, began his career in a north- 
western city characterized by en- 
terprise, the spirit of rivalry and 
competition, and the will of its 
leading men to push business to 
the outmost bounds of possibil- 
ity. As has been the experience of many men who 
have reached eminence in important affairs, Mr. Smith 
began his business life as an office boy. Step by step 
he ascended the ladder toward commanding position 
and success by steadfastness of purpose, steadfastness 
of endeavor, and that quality that holds a man un- 
deviatingly to one predetermined course of pursuit. 

Mr. Smith’s father and mother—Ezra L. Smith and 
Luey A. (Hastings) Smith—were of New England 
ancestry. The father was born and reared a farmer, 
and to this parentage and early training no doubt his 
son owes his strength of bodily and mental character. 
Fortunate the child whose birth and early growth are 
inthe free and unpolluted air of the country, where 
life is natural and exercise invigorating to both body 


Honored by 


the moral has a clearer 


ring than pertains to existence in the city. 


and brain, and where tone 

The élder Smith was from Connecticut, born in Nor- 
wich, that state, the land of steady habits, whence, 
he removed to Minnesota in 1868 and there continued 
How the boy, Bela Winfield, hap- 


pened to drift into Minneapolis is unknown to the 


the life of a farmer. 


writer, but probably the native enterprise that has 
life the 
what he larger 


characterized his business was manifest in 


boy, urging him to seek considered 
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and 


SMITH, OF 
Millwork 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. ; 
Honoring the Industry of the 
opportunities in the city than he thought were possible 
on the farm. Perhaps, as is the common trait of 
youth, he had the commercial tendency 
strong within him, and in the city only could this 
inclination be adequately gratified. 

Mr. Smith had been very well educated for business 
jin the common and high schools. In 1879 he secured 
his first employment in Minneapolis, with the John- 
son & Hurd Manufacturing Company, manufacturer of 
doors and kindred products. His service in- 
cluded not only that of an office boy but that of a 
collector as well. Being of quick and apprehensive 
mind, and ambitious to get on in a knowledge of 
the business, his twe-fold duiv gave him opportunity 
to beeome acyuainteé with the trade. rapidly. He 


American 


sash, 


Northwest. 


was soon given charge of the books, an experience 
that broadened his familiarity with the business. At 
length the firm’s operations became so large that Mr. 
Smith, desiring outside work, took hold of the shipping 
department, and from that was promoted to the posi- 
tion of an estimator. His progress had been rapid 
he passed through so the 
business as to know it thoroughly in all its range of 


and many gradations of 
activities, mastering the relationships of each gradation. 

When in 1893 the Johnson & Hurd Manufacturing 
Company was forced to make an 
assignment by reason of financial 
Mr. Smith 


an opportunity to advance his 


embarrassment, saw 
individual interest; had the cour- 
age to undertake it and the abil- 
ity to make it suecessful— 
that the 
progressive man when opportun 


qualifications mark 
ity arises to take a forward step. 
the 
of the bankrupt 


He bought in manufactured 
stock 


doubtless at figures that assured 


concern, 


a good profit, and, on the basis 


of acquired resources, formed a 


stock company composed of him- 


self, John F. Wileox and 8. H. 
Phillips. The company bought 
numerous sash and door stocks 
and thus expanded its business 


in the jobbing line. Among the 
stocks purchased and handled by 
the were the 
Phoenix Sash & Door Company, 
the Columbus Sash & Door Com- 
the West Duluth Mannu- 
facturing Company, the Wheaton 
& Reynolds establishment, of 
Minneapolis, and in recent years 


company those of 


pany, 


the entire manufactured stock, in- 


cluding lumber and veneers, of 
the Bohn Manufacturing Company, 
known in St. Paul, Minn. 


The name- of the Minneapolis 


well 


or parent concern is the City Sash 


& Door Company. Its business 


has increased in the last ten 
‘years from an annual total of 
$100,000 to $1,000,000 for the 


three houses connected with the 
B. W. Smith interest. Seven 
traveling men_ represent the 
Smith interest on the road, visit- 
ing the trade in Iowa, Nebraska 
and the entire northwest. 

At Minneapolis the concern 


kinds 


work for 


handles all 
mill 


of sash, doors 
kind of 
residence, but in shipping to the 


and any 
wholesale trade it handles fir and 
moldings and 
most of the mill work manufactured from white pine. 

Aside from the Minneapolis plant the company has 
two branch houses for the distribution of goods. One 
is at Sioux City, Iowa, under the management of 
Mell Eaton, who for eight years has represented the 


pine doors, pine 


City Sash & Door Company on the road as a sales- 


man. At this point a specialty is made of yellow pine 
and cypress doors, moldings, finish ete. Associated 
with Mr. Eaton is W. N. Hallam, for a number of 


years manager of their branch house at Des Moines 
for the Carr & Adams people. This combination is a 
strong one, both gentlemen taking an active part in 


building up the establishment. At Minot, N. D., the 


seat of the third house of the company, William L. 
(Concluded on Page 62.) 
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WAREHOUSES, FACTORY AND OFFICE OF THE CARR, RYDER & ADAMS CO., DUBUQUE: IOWA. 


An order placed now with us will 
insure you the best 


Storm Sash 


and 


Storm Doors 





on the market, in ample time to 
supply your customers before cold 
weather sets in. 


CARR & ADAMS CO., -ADAMS & KELLY CO., 
DES MOINES, IOWA. OMAHA, NEB. 
CARR & ADAMS CO., CARR, RYDER & ADAMS CO., 
PEORIA, ILL. DUBUQUE, IOWA. 
THE COLLIER-BARNETT CO., ADAMS-CARR CoO., 
TOLEDO, OHIO. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 








Largest Producers of Sash and Doors in the World. 
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SERVICE, THE RALLY CALL. 


In the course of an address delivered by Richard Ran- 
dolph, retiring president of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association of Alabama, he gave expression to the fol- 
lowing views relative to demurrage: 





The animus of a demurrage charge is not to produce 
revenue but to expedite the movement of cars and to 
increase the effectiveness of railroad equipment. A charge 
made by the road is in the nature of rent for property 
belonging to the road. The case is not parallel when a 
shipper demands a reciprocal payment for failure of the 
road to promptly furnish cars. 

In other words, I am inclined to the idea that when you 
undertake to do business with a person or corporation your 
transactions would, as a matter of course, be limited by the 
capacity of either party to carry through such transactions, 
and in the case of a common carrier you could only expect 
the service that is usually given others, dependent upon 
same. 


The fundamental error in the foregoing review is in 
placing an individual or an ordinary corporation on a 
footing of equality with a railroad company. The right 
of the carriers to make their own rules and enforce them 
is recognized and tacitly approved, yet if a lumber 
manufacturer, for example, and a railroad were on an 
even footing it would be just as reasonable and as log- 
ical for a shipper to bargain for rates or special con- 
cessions in the way of service and to insist upon receiv- 
ing them. If the two are equal in the eyes of the law 
this absurd conclusion would hold good. 

Relative to transactions between corporations or indi- 
viduals being limited to the capacity of either, the posi- 
tion is not a tenable one. A lumber manufacturer cut- 
ting 20,000,000 feet a year could make a contract to 
sell 50,000,000 feet and could be held to it even though 
his own mills could produce only 40 percent of the quan- 
tity he agreed to furnish. Failure on the part of a 
lumber manufacturer to carry out his contract would 
make him liable for damages. 

The people and the interests behind the move for 
national reciprocal demurrage do not want a law or an 
excuse to collect a paltry $1 a day, or whatever amount 
may be decided upon, for failure to furnish cars or to 
move them at a specified rate. They do not want to 
hamper the railroads or to harass them in any way but 
want service. Any legal, reasonable and just rule that 
will result in giving them adequate service will be wel- 
comed and should be by every business man in the 
country. Furthermore, if through the operation of a 
law whose object shall be in line with those stated the 


railroads are enabled to move traffic offered they will 
profit to a greater degree by the enactment of such a 
measure than will any other one interest. All manner 
of favoritism has been declared illegal, yet it exists 
today because some receivers pay demurrage while others 
do not and some shippers are furnished cars while others 
are not. Shippers want the available equipment dis- 
tributed in an equitable manner and after cars are 
loaded they want them moved, which is only reasonable 
and just. If by any means the railroads handle traffic 
with greater dispatch the question solves itself, for then 
they will have all the cars and all the motive power that 
will be required to give everybody prompt service. 
There is a tendency on the part of some interests to 
lose sight of the fundamental point involved; they lose 
themselves in a labyrinth of conjectures and surmises 
of what might be, provided a remote contingent possi- 
bility should materialize in concrete form. What the 
commercial interests of the country need and what they 
want is quick delivery of goods tendered for transporta- 
tion. Anything tending to bring this about will be of 
benefit to every operator in the country. If the animus 
of the demurrage charges imposed by the railroads is 
not to produce revenue, what difference should there be 
when reciprocally a like demand is made by shippers? 


TITLE TO TIMBER. 


Under a clause in a deed reserving to the grantor 
therein standing timber on the land thereby conveyed, 
using the following terms: ‘‘Said first party, J. M. A., 
reserves and still owns all timber’’ etc., and requiring 
the timber to be removed from the land within a speci- 
fied time, the grantor, according to the supreme court 
of appeals of West Virginia (Adkins versus Huff and 
others, 52 Southeastern Reporter, 773), does not hold 
absolute and unconditional title to the timber as re- 
served, and such of it as remains unsevered at the 
expiration of the time limited is the property of the 
owner of the land. 

The authorities, the court says, are practically uni- 
form in holding that an instrument granting standing 
timber, and containing a clause requiring or permitting 
it to be removed within a specified time from the date 
of the grant, gives no absolute and unconditional title 
to the property. Some courts hold the right of the 
grantee to be a license, others a lease, and others a 
defeasible title to the timber. By the great weight of 
authority it is determined that no right or title exists 
in the grantee after the expiration of the time specified 
in the deed or contract. No distinction seems to be 
ade in this respect between rights conferred by deed 
and those conferred by contracts which have not the 
form nor all the requisites of a deed. 

No reason is perceived why there should be any dif- 
ference between a grant of the timber on a tract of 
Jand and a reservation thereof in a deed conveying 
away the land. Reservations are sometimes held to 
have the force and effect of exceptions. When they 
do they can be of no higher dignity than a grant. A 
thing excepted remains in the grantor by retention. 
The title, therefore, cannot be more effectually in him 
by an exception than by a grant thereof to him. 
Therefore if this reservation could be treated as an 
exception of the timber from the grant of the land it 
would stand on the same footing as if the land, with- 
out any exception or reservation, had been granted 
and a deed executed by the grantee conveying the 
timber back. Wher such grants are made with a 
clause requiring or permitting the removal of the 
timber within a specified time the grantee takes, at 
most, a present defeasible title. The only case found 
which conflicts with this view is Halstead versus Jes- 
sup, ‘‘Law for Lumbermen,’’ page 70, 150 Ind. 85, 49 
N. E. Rep. 821, in which the rights of the parties were 
governed by a contract and in which the court held 
that the purchascr, in the absence of a forfeiture 
clause in the contract, might remove the timber sold 
after the expiration of the time fixed for its removal. 
The distinction which the court attempted to make 
between this case and the numerous others is not at all 
elear. 

A deed which grants or reserves standing timber on 
land without any limitation of time for the removal 
thereof is deemed a grant or reservation of an interest 
in the land, absolute and unconditional. When timber 
is conveyed by deed with a covenant of warranty and 
an habendum (‘‘to have and to hold’’) clause it con- 





veys an interest in the land, although there be a time 
limit, but it vests either a defeasible title to the tim- 
ber or a leasehold estate in the land for the time lim- 
ited, with a right of appropriation to be exercised 
during the term. 


PREPAYMENT OF FREIGHT. 


KANE, Pa., Jan. 8.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: I 
recently had an order from a prominent wholesale firm for 
two cars of hardwood lumber, which I sold them on a deliv- 
ered basis. Some time after the order was placed, for some 
reason which I am unable to state they wrote me requesting 
that I prepay the freight, which I did, the amount being 
$99. I advised them as to same, requesting their check 
covering the above. I received their reply acknowledging 
receipt of my letter as follows: 





Regarding freight on two cars of lumber, if you will 
look at our order you will find your price was a deliv- 
ered one, and therefore you should pay the freight. 

I wish to ask you who is right in the above case. Of 
course the actual use of the $99 referred to during a 
month or two does not cut very much of a figure, but it 
strikes me that the principle from their side is all wrong 
and that where a buyer requests freight prepaid the shipper 
is obliged to do it only as an accommodation, and as soon 
as shipper reports to the purchaser the latter should 
promptly respond with a check covering amount of the 
freight charges. Grorce H. MELL. 


This question of freight, who shall pay it, how it 
should be paid and in whom title to the lumber vests, 
is a most complex one. Custom has decreed that the 
buyer should pay the freight even where sales are 
made at a delivered price, and this custom is generally 
observed. Ordinarily, quotations on lumber inelude 
freight from point of origin to destination, but the 
rule now is to quote a price with ‘‘freight allowed to 
destination.’’ This, in effect, is merely a guaranty 
on the part of the shipper that the lumber will not 
cost to exceed a certain price laid down at the station 
of the buyer and price is arrived at by adding to 
the f. o. b. mill price the estimated freight charge on 
each thousand feet of lumber. 

In many cases it is not only inconvenient but im- 
possible for the shipper to prepay the freight, because 
the car cannot be weighed until long after it has left 
the mill, so it saves the railroad, the shipper and con- 
signee trouble to allow the charges to follow the car 
and to be paid by the receiver. While the buyer 
under this method ties up the amount of the freight 
bills for a brief while the burden is not so great as it 
would be were the shipper to prepay the freight 
charges. Many dealers discount their bills and as 
soon as the freight bill is paid it is returned to the 
shipper accompanied by a check to cover the invoice, 
so that actually the buyer is not deprived of the use 
of his money for even a few days. On the other 
hand, were shippers to prepay freight the delays in 
transit would result in tying up so large a sum that 
few manufacturing concerns would be able to continue 
in business unless their capital were practically 
doubled. 

An extreme case illustrating the working out of 
this theory would be a shipment of lumber from some 
point in Washington to one of the eastern states. 
Under present conditions the car might be in transit 
sixty or ninety days or even longer and the freight 
charge might be as much as the value of the lumber 
at the mill. On this basis to sell $100 worth the 
shipper would have to advance the railroad company, 
if the freight were prepaid, $100 for two months or 
three months without interest. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN believes it is to the 
advantage of all parties that freight be paid at the 
receiving end of the line, because by so doing the 
lumber trade is not deprived of the use of its money 
as long as it would be were all freight charges pre- 
paid. What affects the lumber industry as a whole 
affects each individual thereof in some degree. 

In this case it would seem the shipper is justified 
in refusing to depart from established custom. The 
interest on $99 for thirty days is a matter not worth 
considering, but were all shipments to be prepaid and 
were the average movement not greater than at pres- 
ent lumber manufacturers soon would have all of their 
ready capital tied up and their operations would be so 
greatly hampered and interfered with that many of 
them might be seriously embarrassed. 
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YELLOW PINE VALUES, PRESENT STATUS AND FUTURE PROSPECTS. 


Yellow pine lumber by reason of the preponderance 
of its production constitutes the dominating factor in 
the price situation. According to the Bureau of the 
Census figures, yellow pine, under which term is in- 
cluded a part of the pine production of the Rocky 
mountain district, comprises a little less than 40 per- 
cent of the entire lumber product reported. Of this 
quantity probably 90 percent is produced in the south, 
by that term including the cutput of the pine belt 
from ‘Texas east and north along the coast to Mary- 
land, 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN from time to time has 
printed statements showing the range of yellow pine 
values from 1894 to date of issue. It is pleased to 
present this previous statement in detail, to which have 
been added values of certain items from the notable 
price lists issued by various concerns during 1906 and 
the range of values as outlined in the report of market 
conditions of January 4, 1907. 

It ‘has been stated and the statement reiterated fre- 


last twelve months. 


to $2.75. The items on the right hand side of the list, 
however, have scarcely been affected at all during the 
The sizes and grades in heaviest 
demand, such as piece stuff and common boards, have 
changed little if any within the last year. For in- 
stance, 1x12-16 No. 1 common boards are quoted at 
the same price today that they were in March, 1906. 
Among those enumerated only one item, 1x12- 16 No. 2 
common boards, shows a loss. They are 50 cents lower 
today than a year ago. Several others show a gain of 
25 to 50 cents a thousand feet. 

Taking the lowest and highest prices quoted within 
the period covered by the compilation, the advance has 
ranged from $8 to $15. On the surface this appears 
exceptional, but an examination into the facts shows 
that the gains have hardly been in keeping with the 
general advance in the prices of all kinds of commodi- 
ties, including labor and mill supplies; representing 
something like 50 to 75 pereent. Stumpage, for in- 
stance, in 1894 and 1895 was credited with from noth- 


quently that while lumhe’ values recede from a high ing to 75 cents a thousand feet; now it represents 
point they seldom if ever continue to drop until they $2.50 to $5. This increase alone takes up a large part 
reach a point below thit from which an advance’ of the greater returns from the sale of southern pine 
started. Take the history of the last two years of lumber. Labor and supplies now cost a great deal 
A edge grain flooring; in January, 1905, this stock more than they did ten to fifteen years ago, the in- 
was quoted at $28; by March of that year it had crease being from 50 to 100 percent. Investments are 


advanced to $30; in May to $30.50 and in March, 
was quoted at $46.75—a net increase 
teen months. From this high price 
shown when the list price of March 
pared with that of October of the same year. In 
January, 1907, the quotation was $35.75, or 75 cents 
helow the highest mark reached. Another item show- 
ing a somewhat similar range is 8 and 10-inch A base, 
which dropped from $40.50 in March, 1906, to $38.50 
in January, 1907, a decrease of $2. 

The items quoted on the left hand side of the list 


1906, 
of $7.75 in four- 
a drop of $2 is 
28, 1906, is com- 


much larger and the carrying charges therefor a great 
deal heavier now than previously. 

It is not desired nor is it necessary in any manner 
or degree to apologize for the increase in the prices of 
lumber of all classes. The larger demand and the fact 
that many operators now can foresee the end of their 
timber resources alone should suffice to satisfy the most 
critical as to why prices are higher now, when every- 
thing else brings more money than it did during an era 
of low values, 

What will strike the lumbermen as exceptional is 











months. Within this period high and low quotations 
ean in most cases be covered with a dollar; in some 
instances being as much as $1.50. The reason in 
part has been assigned. Many operators now realize 
that they have timber sufficient to keep their mills 
going three, four, five or ten years, as the case may be, 
and it is optional with them whether the trees are 
felled and manufactured into lumber now or later, but 
should the conversion take place at this time they exer- 
cise the sovereign right which is within them vested 
to name the prices they will accept for their products. 

Referring to the figures given in a practical way, it 
is well to recognize that all items from 1x12-16 No. 1 
common boards to timkers, the prices of which are 
covered in this list, have brought approximately the 
values quoted when delivered on a 23-cent rate. The 
other items, from A edge grain flooring to inch A door 
and window jamts, have by no means been as stable in 
price as have the lower grades. In Chicago, for exam- 
ple, various upper grades have been sold at prices 
showing a range of $5 to $8. Just why this variation 
has occurred cannot ke explained with any degree of 
satisfaction. Many southern pine men hold that there 
is no logical excuse for such fluctuations in the upper 
grades, and that it is owing to stupid and senseless 
competition of yellow pine products with yellow pine 
products that the history of 1906 includes them. 

The compilation given herewith is its own monnu- 
ment—it commemorates itself in that it represents the 
accepted idea of producers as to the values of the 
different grades and sizes of lumber they produce. 
The fact that in some eases they did not receive these 
values is of itself unimportant and merely is indicative 
of the greatest enemy to stable value of yellow pine 
with which the manufacturers ever have had to con- 
tend—themselves. 

For nearly a year the state of the lumber market has 


























































































































show a depreciation in value ranging from 75 cents the narrow range of prices during the last twelve lecn uncertain and the cause of this uncertainty may 
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eee PT ON Cee ee re 18.00 | 14.00 | 11.50 | 13.00 | 10.50 | 15.50 | 11.00 15.50 | 17.50 | 20.00 | 22.00 | 14.00 | 12.50 12.50 | 12.00 10.50 | 10.00 | 12.00 | 11.00 | 12.50} 9.00 | 15.50 
1897—February ................. 18.50 | 13.50 | 11.50 | 12.75 | 10.00 | 15,00 | 9.50 | 14.50 | 17.00 | 19.50 | 18.50 | 13.00 | 12.00 | 11.50 | 11.00 | 10.50 | 10.00 | 12.00 | 11.00 | 11.50] 9.50 | 15.50 
AUQUSt oii cceccesereces 18.50 | 14.00 | 11.50 | 13.00 | 10.50 | 15.00 | 10.00 | 15.00 | 17.00 | 19.50 | 19.50 | 13.50 | 12.50 | 12.00 | 12.00 | 11.00 | 10.50 | 12.00 | 12.00 | 12.50 | 10.00 | 15.50 
September ............... ~ 1.00 | 15.50 | 13.00 | 14.50 | 11.50 | 18.00 | 11.50 | 17.00 | 19.50 | 22.50 | 22.00 | 15.50 | 14.00 | 14.00 | 13.00 | 12.00 | 11.50 | 13.00 | 13.50 | 13.50 | 11.00 | 14.50 
WME? 0553 hint stamens 21.00 | 16.00 | 13.00 | 15.50 | 11.50 | 18.00 | 11.50 | 17.00 | 20.00 | 22.50 | 22.00 | 15.00 | 14.00 | 14.00 | 14.00 | 12.50 | 11.50 | 13.00 | 13.50 | 13.50 | 11.50 | 17.00 
eee ae Pear wae eee 21.00 | 16.00 | 13.00 | 15.00 | 11.50 | 18.00 | 11.50 | 17.00 20.00 | 22.50 | 22.00 | 15.00 | 14.00 | 14.00 | 14.00 | 12.50 | 11.50 | 13.00 | 13.50 | 13.50 | 11.50 | 17.00 
NOUS SNE ile cdi Sekagess 21.00 | 16.00 | 13.00 | 15.00 | 11.50 | 18.00 | 11.50 | 17.00 | 20.00 | 22.50 | 22.00 | 15.00 14.00 | 14.00 | 14.00 | 12.50 | 11.50 | 13.00 | 13.50 | 14.00 | 11.50 | 17.00 
Ce 21.00 | 16.00 | 13.00 | 15.00 | 11. 50 | 18.00 | 11.50 17.00 | 20.00 | 22.50 22.00 | 15.00 | 14.00 | 14.00 | 14.00 12.50 | 11.50 13.00 | 13.50 | 14.00 | 11.50 | 17.00 
oo, WR EE 21.00 | 16.00 | 13.00 | 15.00 | 11.50 | 18.00 | 11.50 | 17.00 | 20.00 | 22.50 | 22.00 | 15.00 | 14.00 | 14.00 | 14.00 | 12.50 | 11.50 | 13.00 | 13.50 | 14.00 | 11.50 - 00 
1899—February ‘ | 16.00 | 13.00 | 15.00 | 12.00 | 17.00 | 12.00 | 17.00 | 20.50 | 22.50 | 22.00 | 14.50 | 13.50 | 13.50 | 13.00 | 12.00 | 11.50 | 13.00 | 12.50 | 13.00 | 11.00 | 16.50 
OS aeree | 16.00 | 13.00 | 15.00 | 12.00 | 17.00 | 12.00 | 17.09 | 20.50 | 22.50 | 22.00 | 12.00 | 14.00 | 14.00 | 13.50 | 12.50 | 12.00 | 10.50 | 10.00 | 13.50 | 11.50 17.00 
EE, eee 16.50 | 14.00 | 16.00 | 13.00 | 17.50 | 13.00 17.50) | 22.00 | 24.00 | 23.50 | 12.00 | 14.00 | 14.00 | 13.50 |12.50 | 12.00 | 10.50 | 10.50 | 13.50 | 12.00 | 17.00 
BONG ae Seaieea 16.50 | 14.00 | 16.00 | 13.00 | 18.00 | 13.00 | 17.50 | 22.50 | 24.00 | 23.50 | 15.00 | 14.00 | 14.00 | 13.50 | 12.50 | 12.00 | 13.50 | 13.50 | 13.50 | 12.00 | 17.00 
July Lew eee eee sees eee eeeee 17.00 | 14.50 | 17.00 | 13.50 | 19.00 | 13.00 | 18.50 | 23.50 | 25.00 | 24.50 | 15.50 | 14.50 | 14.50 | 14.00 | 13.00 | 12.50 | 13.50 | 13.50 | 13.75 | 12.00 | 17.00 
| Rae Ene ee ra A 19.00 | 16.50 | 19.00 | 14.2 50 | 21.00 13.50 | 20.50 | 25.00 | 27.00 | 26.50 | 16.25 | 15.25 | 15.25 | 14.75 {18.75 | 13.25 | 14.75 | 14.00 | 14.50 | 12.50 | 17.50 
TE ER ee Te Pe 26.00 | 20.00 | 17.50 | 20.00 | 15. 50 | 22.00 | 14.50 | 21.50 | 26.00 | 29.00 | 28.50 | 17.25 | 16.25 | 16.25 | 15.75 }14.75 | 14.25 | 15.75 | 15.00 | 15.50 | 13.50 | 18.50 
I ernst or 27.00 | 20.50 | 18.00 | 20.50 16.00 | 22. 50 | 15.00 | 22.00 | 26.50 | 30.00 | 29.50 | 17.75 | 16.75 | 16.75 | 16.25 | 15.25 | 15.25 | 16.25 | 15.50 | 16.00 | 14.00 | 19.00 
once OLE ak ee | 27.00 | 21.00 | 18.00 | 20.50 | 16.00 | 2 -50 | 15.00 | 22.00 | 27. nod hence begres 17.75 | 16.75 | 16.75 | 15.75 | 15.25 | 15.25 | 16.25 | 15.50 | 16.00 | 14.00 | 19.00 
oS See 27.00 | 16.25 | 18.00 | 20.60 | 16.00| 22.8 50 | 15.00 | 22.00 | 27. 29.50 | 17.75 | 16.75 | 16.75 | 15.75 | 15.25 | 15.25 | 16.25 | 15.50 | 16.00 | 14.00 | 19.00 
NOOO FARUREY Be. i To Siic eo | 27.25 | 21.75 | 18.75 | 20.75 | 16.00 | 23.25 | 15.50 22.75 |27.75 | 30.75 | 30.25 18.50 | 17.50 | 17.50 | 17.00 | 16.50 | 16.50 | 17.00 | 16.25 | 16.75 | 14.75 | 20.00 
A ror eres 27.25 | 21.75 | 18.75 | 20.75 | 16.00 | 23.25 | 15.50 22.75 | 27.75 | 30. 75 | 30.25 | 18.50 | 17.50 | 17.50 | 17.00 | 17.00 | 16.50 | 17.00 | 16.25 | 16.75 | 14.75 | 20.50 
ERR Oe ey ee 25.25 | 20.25 | 17.25 | 19.95 | 14.50 | 21.25 | 14.00 20.75 | 25. 75 | 28.75 | 28.25 | 17.00 | 16.25 | 16.25 | 15.75 | 15.75 | 15.25 |-15.75 | 14.75 | 15.25 | 13.25 | 20.50 
Be ee ee are 23.00 | 18.00 | 15.00 | 17.25 | 12.50 | 20.00 | 12.00 reseed 23. 50 | 26.50 | 26.00 | 15.50 | 14.75 | 14.75 | 13.75 | 13.75 | 13.75 | 14.50 | 13.00 | 13.50 | 11.50 | 18.00 
MRO eek cosine tic sa es forged Penge Soy 50 | 17.25 | 12. 50 | 20.00 12.00 | 19.00 | 23.50 | 26.50 | 26.00 | 15.50 | 14.75 | 14.75 | 13.75 | 13.75 | 13.75 | 14.50 | 13.50 | 14.00 | 12.00 | 18.00 
NE OG Sc stoetute titres 24.00 | 18.00 | 15.50 | 17.25 | 12.50 | 20.00 | 12.00 | 19.00 | 23.50 | 26.50 | 26.00 | 15.50 | 14.75 | 14.75 | 13.75 | 13.75 | 13.75 | 14.50 | 14.00 | 14.50 | 12.50 | 18.00 
TOOI—GRWUATY 6.0 55 ce 25.50 | 19.00 | 16.50 | 18.2 5 | 18.50 21.00 | 13.00 | 20.00 | 24. na.80 | 20. 50 | 28.00 | 16.75 | 16.00 | 15.50 | 15.00 | 15.00 | 14.50 | 15.50 | 14.50 | 15.00 | 13.00 | 19.50 
ee Pat a 26.50 | 19.50 | 17.00 | 18.75 | 14. 00 | 21.50 | 13.50 | 20.50 | 25. 00 | 29.00 | 29.00 [18.00 | 16.50 | 16.00 | 16.25 | 15.50 | 15.00 | 16.00 | 15.00 | 15.50 | 13.50 | 20.00 
MA Aiees snhetea totes 27.06 | 19.50 | 17.00 | 18.75 | 14.00 | 21.50 | 13.50 | 20.: 50 | 25.50 | 29.50 | 29.50 18.00 | 16.50 | 16.00 | 16.25 | 15.50 | 15.00 | 16.00 | 15.00 | 15.50 | 13.50 | 20.00 
Ee ae rey Pear ae 27.00 | 20.50 | 17.00 | 19.00 | 14.00 | 21.50 | 13.50 | 21.50 | 26. 18.00 | 16.50 | 16.00 | 16.25 | 15.50 | 15.00 | 16.00 | 15.00 | 15.50 | 13.50 | 20.00 
ee SL ee ere 27.00 | 20.50 | 17.00 | 19.00 | 14.00 | 21.50 | 13.50 21.50 | 27 .00 | 31.00 | 31.00 | 18.00 | 16.50 | 16.00 | 15.50 | 15.00 | 14.50 | 16.00 | 15.00 | 15.50 | 13.00 | 20.00 
9002——Jahwary <0... ek cece ces 29.00 | 22.50 | 18.50 | 21.00 | 16.00 | 23.50 | 15.50 | 23.50 | 29.00 | 33.00 | 33.00 | 19.00 | 17.50 | 17.00 | 16.25 | 15.50 | 15.00 | 16.50 | 15.50 | 16.00 | 13.50 | 20.50 
MONEE ccs Osc aed 31.00 | 24.50 | 18.00 | 22.50 | 16.00 | 25.50 | 16.00 | 25.25 | 31.00 | 35.00 | 35.00 | 19.00 | 17.50 | 17.00 | 15.50 | 15.50 | 15.00 | 16.50 | 16.00 | 16.50 | 14.00 | 21.00 
oe Pe es Oe ee | 29.00 | 22.00 | 18.00 | 20.50 | 15.50 | 23.00 | 15.00 | 23.00 | 29.00 | 33.00 | 33.00 | 19.00 | 17.50 | 17.00 | 15.50 | 15.00 | 14.50 | 16.50 | 16.00 | 16.50 | 14.00 | 20.50 
November .........;. 28.00 | 21.00 | 17.00 | 20.00 | 15.00 | 22.50 | 14.50 | 22.50 | 27.50 | 31.5 19.00 | 17.50 | 17.00 | 15.50 | 15.00 | 15.00 | 16.50 | 16.00 | 16.50 | 14.00 | 20.50 
1008—January® .......6.....0... | 29.00 | 21.00 | 17.00 | 20.00 | 15.00 | 22.50 | 14.50 | 22.50 | 27.50 | 31.50 | 31.50 | 19.00 | 17.50 | 17.00 | 15.50 | 15.00 | 15.00 | 16.50 | 16.00 | 16.50 | 14.50 | 20.50 
ME Sle ates est as 29.00 | 21.00 | 17,50 | 20.00 | 15.00 | 22.50 | 14.50 | 22.50 | 27.50 | 31.50 | 31.50 | 19.00 | 18.00 | 17.50 | 16.25 | 16.00 | 16.00 | 17.00 | 16.00 | 16.50 | 14.50 | 20.50 
BEC arctbe UN ce ayce te 29.00 | 21.00 | 17.50 | 20.00 | 15.00 | 22.50 | 14.50 | 22.50 | 27.50 | 31.50 | 31.50 | 19.00 | 18.00 | 17.50 | 16.25 | 16.00 | 16.00 | 17.00 | 16.00 | 16.50 | 14.50 | 20.50 
Oe eer 29.00 | 21.00 | 17.50 | 20.00 | 15.00 | 22.50 | 14.50 22.50 | 27.50 | 31.50 | 31.50 | 19.00 | 18.00 | 17.50 16.25 | 16.00 | 16.00 | 17.00 | 16.50 | 17.00 | 15.00 | 21.00 
TUG -TONOIES on 5 ook dcp ak coun 29.00 | 21.00 | 17.50 | 20.00 | 15.50 | 24.00 | 14.50 | 22.50 | 27.50 | 31.50 | 31.50 | 19.50 | 18.50 | 18.00 | 16.75 | 16.50 | 17.50 | 17.50 | 16.50 | 17.00 | 15.00 | 21.00 
ee REG OF 26.00 | 19.50 | 16.50 | 19.00 | 14.00 | 22.00 | 13.50 | 20.50 | 25.50 | 29.50 | 29.50 | 18.50 17.50 | 17.00 | 15.75 | 15.50 | 15.50 | 16.50 | 15.50 | 16.00 | 14.00 | 21.00 
ST EP Ps Pe 26.00 | 20.50 | 17.00 | 19.00 | 14.00 | 22.00 | 13.50 | 21.50 | 25.50 | 29.50 | 29.50 | 18. 50 | 17.50 | 17.00 15.75 | 15.50 | 15.50 | 16.50 | 15.50 | 16.00 | 14.00 | 21.00 
NE ee av edb eacs 28.00 | 22.00 18.50 | 20.50 | 15.00 | 23.50 | 14. 50 | 23.00 | 27.50 | 31.50 | 31. BO 1008 12880) 37 .50 | 16.25 | 16.00 | 16.00 | 17.00 | 16.50 | 16.50 | 15.00 | 21.50 
1903—January ............ : ~ 8.00 | 23.00 | 19.50 | 20.50 | 15.00 | 24.50 | 14.50 | 23.50 | 29.00 | 33.00 | 33.00 | 19.00 | 18.00 | 17.50 16.25 | 16.00 | 16.00 17.00 | 16.50 | 16.50 | 15.00 | 21.50 
WN fot kes Chis oe chains 30.00 | 24.00 | 20.50 | | 2.50] 16.00 | 26.50 | 16.00 | 24.50 | 82.00 | 36.00 | 36.00 | 19.75 | 18. 50 | 18.00 | 17.25 | 16.50 | 16.50 | 18.00 | 17.00 | 17.00 | 15.00 | 21.50 
ESE te ae 30.50 | 24.50 | 20.50 | 22.50 | 16.00 | 27.00 16.50 25.00 | 33.00 | 37.00 | 37.00 | 19.75 | 18. 50 | 18.00 | 17.25 | 16. 50 | 16.50 | 18.00 | 17.50 | 17.00 | 16.00 | 22.00 
MEN coket Sata cwing Sao eis 31.50 | | £1.00 | 22.50 | 16.00 | 27.00 | 16.50 | 27.00 36.00 | 38.00 | 38.00 | 20. 25 | 19.00 | 18.50 | nd fen 17.00 | 18.50 | 17.50 | 17.00 | 16.00 | 22.50 
ae a ren 31.50 | 21.00 | 23.50 | 17.00 | £8.00 | 17.50 | 28.00 | 37.00 | 39.00 | 39.00 | 20.75 | 19.50 | 19.00 | 17.75 |17.50 | 17.50 | 19.00 | 18.00 | 18.00 | 16.50 | 24.50 
Ne ors 3.50 | 27.50 | 23.00 | 24.00 | 17.50 | 28.50 | 18.00 | 27.50 | 37.50 | 38.50 | 39.50 | 21.25 | 19.50 | 19.00 | 17.75 | 17. 50 | 17.50 | 19.50 | 18.00 18.00 | 16.50 | 24.50 
BNE nda ek ak calen | 35.50 | 29.50 | 25.00 | 25.50 | 18.50 | 30.50 | 19.00 | 29.50 | 37.50 | 38.50 | 39.50 | 22.75 | 20.7 50 | 20.00 | | 19.25 | 18.50 | 18.50 | 21.50 | 19.00 | 19.50 | 17.50 | 26.50 
oe re ree eer | 36.50 | 30.50.) 26.00 | 26.50 | 19.50" 31.50 | 20.50 | 30.50 | 38.00 | 40.50 | 40.50 | 24. 50 | £2.00 | 21. 50 | 218 50 | 20.00 | 20.00 | 22.75 | 20.50 | 20.50 | 19.00 | 28.00 
March 28.............+4., | 36.75 | 30. 50 | 26.00 | 26.50 | 19.50 | 31.50 | 19.75 | 30.50 | 38. =n 50 | 40. 50 | 24. 50 | 22.00 | 21. 50 | 21.50 |20.00 | 20.00 22.75 | 20.25 | 20.50 | 18.75 | 28.00 
RUN CB oars Os sexe oe | 34.75 | 29.00 | 24. 00 | 24.50 | 18.00 { 30.00 | 18.50 28.50 | 34.25 | 38.50 | 38.50 | 24.50 | 22.00 | 21.50 | 21. 50 | 20.00 | 20. 00 | 22.25 | 21.50 | 21.25 | 19.50 | 28.00 
November 10................. | 35. 75 | 29. 50 | 24.50 | 25.00 | 18.50 | 39.50 | 18.75 28.50 35.25 | 38.50 | 39.50 | 24.50 22.00 | 21.50 | 21.00 | 20.00 | 20.00 | 22. 75 | 21.25 21.00 | 19.25 | 28.00 
pee oe OT | 35.00 | 29.00 | 24.00 | 24.75 | 18.00 | 30.25 | 18.50 | 28.50 | 34.75 | 38.50 | 38.50 | 24.50 | 22.00 | 21.50 | 21.50 ner Paap baad bony 50 | 21.25 | 20.00 | 28.00 
Boerner Be iis nsen es 35.73 | 29.50 | 24.50 | 25.00 | 18.50 | 20.50 | 18.75 28.50 | 35,25 | 38.50 | 39.50 | 24.50 | 22.00 | 21.50 | 21.00 | 20.00 | 20.00 | 22.75 | 21.25 | 21.00 | 19.25 | 28.00 
1907—January 4.......55-.5e5e0: | 35.75 | 20.50 | 24.50 | 25,00 | 18.50 | 30.50 | 18.75 | 28.50 | 35.25 | 38.50 | 39.50 | 24.50 | 22.00 | 21.50 | 21.00 | 20.00 | 20.00 | 22.75 | 21.25 | 21.00 | 19.25 | 28.00 
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not be attributed to any one factor in the trade. The 
distribution of lumber today is contingent upon trans- 
portation facilities which for more than a year have 
been inadequate in the greatest two lumber producing 
sections in the world. Early in 1996 the southern pine 
mills were able to secure reasonably prompt service; 
since that time the novement has been exasperatingly 
slow and uncertain. In the west the car shortage is a 
lusty infant which soon will Le eighteen months old. 
It is growing rapidly and its surly, sluggish disposition 
never has becn equaled. Consequently the movement 
of lumker of all kinds, with very few exceptions, has 
been limited. 

it is gratifying to relate, however, that early in 
1906 many important distributers, realizing the inev- 
itable outcome of insnflicient transportation or giving 
heed to the reiterated advice to buy lumber when it 
was possible to secure what they ordered, laid in sufli- 
cient stocks to last them through the busy fall season. 
These reserve or surplus stocks, accumulated during 
the summer months, have been instrumental in pre- 
venting an absolute lumber famine in many sections. 
This statement is a somewhat historical one but should 
not be without value to everyone concerned in the 
trade. While the stocks laid in early in the season 
have sufficed to carry the retail trade through the fall 
and winter months they show the effects of at least 
a normal demand. No matter how strongly a garrison 


may be provisioned, if supplies are cut off inroads soon 
will be made upon the stores, and this exactly describes 
the condition of the yard stocks at this time. It is 
true many operators have outstanding orders for all 
the stock they will need in conducting a normal busi- 
ness, but this stock either has not been shipped or is 
lying on sidetracks or at congested terminals with the 
probability that it will not be delivered for weeks or 
months. In the meantime what little remains of last 
year’s supplies is melting away rapidly because of the 
mild winter weather which has facilitated all manner 
of buildings and repairs. The lumber industry today 
cannot shake off the grasp of the car shortage. The 
indications point to better service within the next two 
or four months but the improvement from the few 
places reporting has been inconsequentia] and promises 
to spread itself over such a great period of time that 
few can hope for cars in which to ship al] of the lum- 
ber they will be able to sell. 

Stocks at southern pine mills have inereased heavily 
during the last three or four months. According to 
the November report the increase last year was nearly 
250,000,000 feet. This enlargement of mill stocks on 
the face of it seems abnormal, but when it is consid- 
ered in connection with the deercase in yard stocks 
which has taken place within the last four months it 
loses much of its importance. Were it possible to 
asse.lle figures showing the available stocks of all 


Bo 


classes of lumber in the hands of retail dealers and 
compare this total with the quantity ordinarily earrie.| 
by them the result probakly would be to show a deficit 
much larger than the stocks held by producers. Build- 
ing in 1906. was slightly in cxeess of that of 1905. 
While many kinds of materials now are Leing used in 
even the most ordinary class of dwellings, stores and 
public buildings the use of lumber continucs to pre- 
dominate for the reason that it is the only material 
which everybody can use. The quantity of lumber 
employed in building operations in 1906 cannot on any 
basis ke shown to be smalicr than in 1905. The call 
from other sourees has bcen heavier, car construction 
companies being in the markct for all the stock. they 
could get and hampered to some degree by their in- 
ability to secure all they wanted. Producers may have 
on hand nearly as much lumber as all classes of trade 
require or they may have more, but under present con- 
ditions this stock is not available because it cannot 
be moved. Unless transportation shall improve mate- 
rially and very shortly the present conditions summed 
up in their finality point to a lumber shortage, because 
lumber at the mills is of no value to the man who 
wants to build or to the company which wants to 
manufacture it into cars or anything else. Under such 
conditions it is very casy to sell lumber and very little 
use unless some arranvement can be made for deliver- 
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HAVE RAILROADS A RIGHT TO SELL TIMBER OF UNSURVEYED GOVERNMENT GRANT LANDS? 


It has been an unfortunate feature of the administra- 
tion of the United States interior department that it has 
been unable to mature legislation concerning the public 
lands that has provided for the numerous contingencies 
that have arisen in respect to Indian titles and removals, 
and especially in determining the rights of stockmen and 
the railroads. Indian and private claims have con- 
stantly impinged interpretations of the national laws 
and caused much trouble and litigation. 

The administration of the forest reserve laws and 
regulations has introduced several bones of contention 
for land claimants and the government to struggle over. 
One of these recently has stirred up the ire of a railroad 
company, and there may be something of a scuffle 
between the contending parties for the possession of 
the bone. 

The case is this: The Southern Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany’s land grant embraces a considerable number of 
odd sections in the Tahoe forest reserve in Nevada. A 
prominent lumberman bought timber on a section of 
land claimed by the railroad company, under its grant, 
for $2,300. This land had not been surveyed by the 
government and consequently no patent for it had been 
conveyed to the railroad company. The sale coming to 
the knowledge of Forest Supervisor Elliott he sent an 
expert to the reserve who proceeded to collect from the 
lumber concern payment for the stumpage that had been 
cut from the section of land. ; 

The representatives of the department of agriculture 
say that the lumberman is a trespasser on the land, 
because it has not been surveyed and the title has not 
been made over to the railroad company in due form. 

The company claims the right to sell the timber under 
its grant and purposes to make a fight for its assumed 
right in the case. But the government, through the agri- 
cultural department, retorts that the company has no 


right to sell the timber, for the reason that what is 
called the Use Book contains the following legal defini- 
tions in respect to railroad land grants: 


A railroad does not secure title to nor the right to use, 
lease or sell land within the primary limits of its grant 
before government survey, nor within its indemnity limits 
before the government survey and approval of selection. 
(Appendix, p. 194.) When the plats and field notes or 
survey show land in forest reserves to be mineral in charac- 
ter, use, lease or sale by a railroad will not be allowed 
unless its selection of such land has been approved by the 
department of the interior. 


Forest Supervisor Elliott says that by the terms of 
the law the Southern Pacific Railroad Company not only 
does not have the shadow of a right to lease or sell 
the unpatented and unsurveyed lands it claims in the 
Tahoe reserve but it is in imminent danger of provoking 
a serious row with Uncle Sam. 

The railroad authorities seem to be willing to take 
up the gauntlet thus thrown down by the reserve super- 
visor. The railroad claims that it has a prima facie title 
to every odd numbered section within the limit of its 
grant; that it is paying taxes on the unpatented as well 
as patented sections, and that it has full legal right to 
transfer the right of possession to a lessee, despite the 
interpretation placed on the laws by the forest agents. 
It emphasizes its position in the case by declaring— 
so it is said—that it will continue, as heretofore, to leasc 
the land in question, and that it only awaits the readi- 
ness of the general land office to give it patents to the 
lands under the grant. 

It is probable that the railroad company will find that 
it is the party that is mistaken instead of the forest 
supervisor, for the clause 194, referred to, in the Use 
Books, recites the following case: 


While the grant of the Northern l’acific Railway Com- 
pany under the act of July 2, 1864, was in praescnti and 
took effect upon the section granted when the road was 
definitely located by relation as to the date of the grant, 
the survey of the land and the identification of the sections 
——-whether odd or even—is reserved to the government, and 
the equitable title of the railroad company and its assigns 
becomes a legal title only upon the identification of the 
granted sections. Until the identification of the sections by 
a government survey the United States retains a special 
interest in the timber growing in the township sufficient to 
recover the value of the timber cut and removed therefrom. 

In a suit brought by the United States for that purpose 
private surveys made by the railroad company cannot be 
introduced as evidence to show that the lands from which 
the timber was cut were odd sections within the grant and 
included in a conveyance from the railroad company to the 
defendants. [United States vs. Montana Lumber Company, 
196 U. &., p. 373. Syllabus.) 


From the foregoing it would seem that Supervisor 
Elliott is proceeding on strictly legal grounds. 

A lumberman who buys timber from a railroad grant 
should make sure that a survey has been made and a 
patent has been duly conveyed to the company, else he 
is liable to be estopped at a great loss to himself from 
cutting the timber for which he has contracted. The 
government agent says that the mulcted purchaser’s 
only recourse in such an instance is to demand restitu 
tion from the railroad company, which would present a 
rather dubious outlook in the majority of instances. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has presented this case 
in controversy as a caution to all lumbermen or other 
timber prospectors who may be looking toward the pur- 
chase of railroad grant privileges, especially within the 
bounds of forest reserves. 





SELLING AND PROTECTING TIMBER IN FOREST RESERVES. 


January 3, 1907, Senator Henry C. Hansbrough, of 
North Dakota, introduced a bill in the United States 
senate the preamble of which reads as follows: 


That an act entitled “An act for the sale of timber 
lands in the states of California} Oregon, Nevada, and in 
Washington Territory,”’ approved June 3, 1878, and all 
acts amendatory thereof, be and the same are hereby 
repealed; and no lands chiefly valuable for ‘timber shall 
hereafter be subject to location, sale or entry, but shall 
be known as reserved lands, and no timber on any such 
lands shall be disposed of except as provided in this 
act; but nothing herein contained shall affect the rights 
of states to select lands heretofore granted by act of 
Congress nor the right of individuals to perfect title to 
lands heretofore entered under the aforesaid acts. 


The bill proceeds to provide that all lands reserved 
from sale under section 1 of the act shall be appraised 
and disposed of by the secretary of agriculture at a 
price not less than their appraised value, under such 
rules and regulations and subject to such conditions 
and restrictions as the secretary may prescribe. 

It is provided that persons actually residing in the 
immediate vicinity of any such reserved lands, under 
the secretary’s rules, can take such timber free of 
charge, not exceeding 100,000 feet. board measure, in 
any one year, as may be required by each of such 
persons for his individual use, but not for sale, for 
necessary farm and domestic purposes. In all other 
cases, except as further provided in the bill, the tim- 
ber shall be appraised and sold to the highest bidder, 
at public or private sale, at not less than the appraised 
value. In such sales preference shall be given to bid- 
ders for small quantities for manufacture, sale and 
use in the immediate vicinity of the reserved lands. 

_ Reserved lands, under the proposed act, shall be sub- 
ject to location and entry under and conformable to 
the mining and coal land laws of the United States. 


All lands chiefly valuable for building or commercial 
stone shall be subject to location and entry under the 
placer mining laws. All persons actually engaged in 
developing mining claims upon or in the immediate 
vicinity of such reserved lands may, under the regu- 
lations and rules to be prescribed by the secretary of 
agriculture, take therefrom timber not exceeding 100,- 
000 feet, board measure, in any one year, the timber 
thus taken to be actually necessary for the opening, 
development and operation of the designated mining 
claims. 

The forest reserved special fund provided for in 
section 5 of the act approved February 1, 1905, pro- 
viding for the transfer of forest reserves from the 
department of the interior to the department of agri- 
culture, is by the proposed act made available to pay 
the actual and necessary expenses of administering 
the free use provision of the proposed act, and of ap- 
praisement and sale and protection from fire and dep- 
redations of the timber on lands reserved under the 
proposed act. 

All money received from timber sales under the 
new law shall be covered into a special fund in the 
treasury, which at the end of each fiscal year shall be 
appropriated for disposal as follows: 

Twenty-five percent of the total receipts from tim- 
ber sales shall be paid to the respective states and 
territories, to be expended in the counties wherein 
the timber grew, as the respective legislatures may 
prescribe, such funds to be used for the maintenance 
of public roads. 

The forest reserve special fund shall be reimbursed 
for all advances from it made for appraisement and 
sale. All the residue of the special fund arising from 
sales of timber under the act of June 17, 1902, shall 
be covered into and become a part of the reclamation 
fund. created by that act. This law provides a fund 
to defray the expense of irrigation works for the 


reclamation of desert lands. The residue, if any, 
derived from timber sales under the pending act shall 
be turned into and become a part of the forest reserve 
special fund. 

Of all the money received from each forest reserve 
during any fiscal year 25 percent shall be paid to the 
state or territory in which the reserve is situated, to 
be expended as the state or territory may prescribe 
for the benefit of the public school and public roads 
in the county or counties in which forest reserves are 
situated. When any forest reserve is in more than 
one state, territory or county the distributive share 
to each from the proceeds of timber on the reserved 
lands shall be proportioned to the area in each state, 
territory or county. After the share indicated shall 
have been appropriated the residue shall be turned 
into the reclamation or irrigation fund. 

Cutting, injuring, destroying or removing any tim- 
ber on the lands reserved under the pending act, ex- 
cept as it specifically provides, is prohibited, under 
penalty of a fine not exceeding $1,000 or by imprison- 
ment in the discretion of the court. 

Any person who shall willfully, wantonly or mali- 
ciously set on fire, or cause to be set on fire, any tim- 
ber, underbrush or grass, or shall leave or suffer fire to 
burn unattended near any timber or other inflam- 
mable material within any forest reserve, or upon 
any land reserved under the proposed law, shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction 
shall be punished by a fine not exceeding $5,000 or by 
imprisonment of not more than one year, or by fine 
and imprisonment, in the discretion of the court. 

Anyone starting a fire on.or near reserved forests 
and negligently failing to guard and control such fire 
so as to prevent its spreading, upon conviction shall 
be fined not exceeding $1,000 or shall be subjected to 
imprisonment not more than one year, or both, in the 
diseretion of the court. 
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RECEIPTS OF LUMBER AND SHINGLES AT CHICAGO IN 1906 ECLIPSE ALL RECENT RECORDS. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN presents this week the 
most compact and comprehensive table concerning re- 
ceipts and shipments of lumber and shingles at Chi- 
cago ever published, giving not only a complete record 
of receipts and shipments by all lines during each month 
of the year just closed but affording also ready com- 
parison with the six previous years, the whole tabula- 
tion presenting in a single page a complete statistical 
record of the lumber business of Chicago during the 
last seven years. Viewed as an entirety the figures are 
simply astounding, the receipts alone aggregating for 
the seven years 13,591,727,000 feet of lumber and 
3,221,555,000 shingles. 

It is interesting to note also that the year 1906, in 
spite of the car shortage and any other less serious 
handicaps that may have existed, easily surpassed the 
record of the previous six years in both of these items. 
For the third time in that period receipts of lumber 
passed the 2,000,000,000 mark. In 1905 they were 
2,193,540,000 feet. The receipts of 1906 far exceeded 
this, the total of 2,362,856,000 feet showing an increase 
over the previous year of no less than 169,316,000 feet. 

The increase in the number of shingles received was 
not nearly so marked. It will be observed that the re- 
ceipts of 1905 were 583,334,000 pieces; those of 1906 
were a little over a million more, the exact figures being 
584,664,000 pieces, showing an increase of one and one- 
third millions approximately, or just 1,330,000 shingles, 
to be exact. 

It was thus in all respects a banner year in the 
volume of business in Chicago as far as the lumbermen 
are concerned. A comparison between the 2,362,856,000 
feet received in 1906 with the 1,596,746,000 feet received 
in the year 1900, seven years previous, shows the re- 
markable increase of 766,110,000 feet of lumber re- 
ceived, an increase of over three quarters of a billion 
feet of lumber. 

In 1906 June was the preéminent month in the re- 
ceipts of lumber, more lumber arriving in Chicago dur- 
ing*that month than in any other month of the year, a 
total of 237,908,000 feet. It failed to touch, however, 


the record of 241,767,000 feet received in May, 1905, 
which stands as the record of a single month’s re- 
ceipts at Chicago in the last seven years. 

The matter of lake receipts will always be an in- 
teresting one in the consideration of the lumber business 
of Chicago. Last year’s receipts by water fell 20,000,- 
000 feet short of the previous year and were more than 
300,000,000 feet less than the banner year of the pres- 
ent decade—1901—when lake receipts reached 730,691,- 
000 feet. The steady increase in the proportion of 
lumber coming from interior mills is thus indicated and, 
while this year’s decrease is slight when compared with 
the last year, we may expect to see a steady falling off 
in the total of lake cargoes unloaded at ‘Chicago docks 
and a corresponding augmentation of the importance of 
the railroad as a lumber carrier. 

The Chicago & North-Western railway maintains its 
position as the leading means of entrance into Chicago 
of manufactured wood. In the accompanying table the 
railroads have been arranged according to their rank 
in 1906 as lumber and shingle carriers. As a lumber 
carrier the Chicago & North-Western stands safely at the 
top, its network of rails into the timber of Wisconsin 
and the upper peninsula of Michigan and Minnesota 
making its position in this regard impregnable. Last 
year it pulled into Chicago 471,169,000 feet of lumber, 
the receipts from this single road considerably exceed- 
ing all the receipts by lake, a circumstance hard to be 
imagined by the lake captain of twenty years ago. 

It is interesting to note as an indication of our widely 
diverse sources of lumber supply that the road which 
most strongly approaches this northern railroad’s excep- 
tional total is a line handling southern pine and hard- 
woods exclusively—the Illinois Central. Last year the 
great Illinois Central brought to Chicago 363,160,000 
feet of lumber. 

The Chicago & Eastern Illinois railroad this year has 
become a more important factor among the lumber car- 
riers. In 1901 this road reached a total of 151,279,000 
feet of lumber receipts and then suffered a steady 
decline in this class of business to the low figure of 


63,885,000 in 1905. In 1906 it regained all its lost 
ground at a bound, leaping into the 200,000,000 column 
with total receipts of 234,045,000 feet, taking a place 
immediately among the leading lumber carriers of the 
middle west. Other interesting changes in the busi- 
ness of other roads may be gleaned from a careful ex- 
amination of the table. 

In shipments of lumber the combined eastern roads 
are, of course, in the lead and the figures for 1906 show 
that the east is drawing on Chicago lines for its lumber 
in steadily increasing quantities. For instance, in 1900 
the eastern lines took in round numbers 286,000,000 feet 
from Chicago. In 1901 they increased the demand to 
322,000,000 feet; in 1902 there was a further increase 
to 334,000,000 feet, and in 1903 they had increased this 
figure to 347,000,000 feet. There was a slight decrease 
in 1904 but it was more than made up for in 1905 when 
the eastern roads took out of Chicago 431,000,000 feet 
of lumber. Now comes 1906 with a record of 516,000,- 
000 feet of lumber delivered to eastern lines, more than 
half a billion feet leaving this market in this one direc- 
tion. 

The receipts of lumber in 1906 of 2,362,856,000 feet 
and the shipments from this market in the same period 
of 1,041,491,000 feet are indicative of two important 
features—the importance of this city as a market and, 
secondarily, its own great consumption of lumber. 

To the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul falls the honor 
of the banner shingle receipts, for it delivered .to Chi- 
cago during the last year 184,929,000 shingles. In this 
respect the Chicago & North-Western is compelled to 
yield first place to its northern rival. Lake receipts 
of shingles were comparatively small, aggregating but 
14,125,000 pieces. 

It is interesting and certainly pleasing to note that 
in spite of the difficulty during the year concerning 
transportation facilities this market was still able to 
receive the products of the forest in larger quantities 
than have been recorded in many years. The table ac- 
companying this editorial is entitled to consideration and 
preservation. 





A STRONG LOG MARKET INDICATES PROBABLE HIGHER PRICES OF NORTHERN PINE. 


It generally is understood by well informed lumber- 
men that northern pine stumpage has been reduced to 
that degree that there no longer can be in any future 
year a production of that kind of lumber in excess of 
demand, Northern pine now ‘‘sells itself,’’? as the 
dealers say. It is no longer necessary to make special 
effort to sell it. As a general thing buyers go to the 
mill or stump and contract for logs or lumber a season 
in advance of cutting—that is, buyers do this who have 
to provide stocks for the wholesale trade. It is no 
longer a question of selling northern pine lumber but 
rather a question of getting it to sell. 

In view of this general and well settled aspect of the 
northern pine business any especially new or passing 
interest attaching to the trade must pertain to seasonal 
influences, such as the weather, changes and character- 
istics of production, efforts to get hold of stock, the 
state of the consumptive demand, including the use of 
substitutes for northern pine etc. 

Present appearances indicate that prices of white 
pine for the coming year will be higher than they were 
in 1906. A basis for this conclusion is found in the 
fact that sales of logs since December 1 have been 
made at prices higher than at a like period a year ago, 
and higher than the level of the market during the fall. 
Canadian pine has come to be an important, it might be 
said a controlling, factor in the white pine supply of 
the entire country. Demand and prices have com- 


pletely overridden the tariff wall and lumber from 
Canada is flowing into the States with the volume and 
impetuosity of a swollen river over a submerged dam. 
It is in Ontario that the price of stumpage and logs 
has advanced in the most pronounced degree, and it 
is an influence that will be felt in all the white pine 
regions westward to Minnesota. The main dependence 
of Saginaw and Bay City consumers is now on the 
Georgian bay supply Of pine and the same is measur- 
ably true of the Tonawandas and other Lake Erie 
points. For this reason any advance of prices in the 
Georgian bay region must be an index of the condition 
in other parts of the producing field. On the Ottawa 
river there also has been an advance in the price of 
logs and an advance in the price of lumber at Quebec. 
Logs on the Ottawa are held at $20 a thousand and on 
Georgian bay at $22. Such is the energy of whole- 
salers at the Tonawandas to secure white pine stocks 
this winter that they are shipping in an unusual 
amount from Canada by rail. 

At that most important source of supply for the Chi- 
cago and eastern trade, Duluth-Superior, conditions are 
such as preclude the possibility that there can be any- 
thing but a strong market from now on through the 
spring. At the close of navigation 65,000,000 feet was 
on dock there, against 89,000,000 feet at the close in 
1905, while the unsold lumber amounted to only 13,- 
000,000 feet at the close in 1906, compared to 33,000,- 


000 feet in 1905. These offsets show that there will 
be a cleaned out supply at the head of the lakes when 
navigation shall open. 

The merchants in Chicago, the Tonawandas and 
other wholesale points who now hold the bulk of the 
northern pine stocks must of necessity maintain a firm 
hold on prices in view of the figures they have paid 
therefor and the prospect that prices will be higher 
for logs and lumber from now forward. They can get 
all they may choose to ask for all common and cull 
lumber and the higher grades will hold their own. 
As for factory stock, the difficulty of getting ship- 
ments through from California, Idaho and Montana 
points on account of the freight embargo and the snow 
blockade on the northern roads will force a demand 
for all the white pine lumber that can be obtained. 

At Minneapolis there is a shorter supply of lumber 
than a year ago, though receipts were greater and ship- 
ments less than in the preceding year. A heavy 
decline in local production, however, offset the decline 
in shipments and the increase in receipts to the extent 
that stock resources are less than at this time last 
year. 

Taking the situation as a whole, it is evident that 
there can be nothing less than the maintenance of 
prices through the winter and spring, with a prob- 
ability of substantial advances if the men who control , 
the stumpage and mill output so will it. 





THE OLD AND THE NEW IN THE RETAIL LUMBER BUSINESS. 


The able address of Ralph H. Burnside, president of 
the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, at the an- 
nual meeting in Minneapolis, this week, emphasized the 
change that has taken place in the retail trade within 
the last fifteen years. He portrayed the situation in 
the earlier years of the association’s history, covering 
seventeen years, when the northwestern country was 
sparsely settled, the rapid settlement and growth of pop- 
ulation, the great volume of mill product and the strenu- 
ous effort that the manufacturers made to sell it. He 
dilated on the fact that though the demand for lumber 
in the early days was large and constantly increasing 
there was always a tendency to overproduction of lum- 
ber, which resulted in a great competition to sell with 
a resulting weakening influence in the market. It pro- 
moted a disposition on the part of the wholesalers, 
whether manufacturers or jobbers, to cut prices to large 
buyers, leaving the smaller dealers always facing the 
danger that their profits would be swept away by com- 
petitors who could handle large stocks, and, under the 
then lack of restrictions and regard for the ethics of 
trade, invaded the small retailers’ territory and sold to 
consumers or whom they. pleased, causing hard condi- 
tions for the ordinary retailer. 

During the period mentioned pine, with some hemlock, 
was the only kind of lumber handled, and the average 
distance. from sources of supply was but 150 to 200 
miles. Lumber was received in from three days to a 
week from the time or shipment. The supply thus was 
ample and readily obtained, which was some compensa- 
tion for the distraction and loss by competition. Lum- 
ber then could be so quickly received that it was un- 
necessary to carry large stocks, which was another ad- 


vantage compared with conditions obtaining at present. 

Now, though a measure of protection has been se- 
cured through the influence of the association and the 
evil effects of competition to a degree have been over- 
come, a new difficulty confronts the retailer. Northern 
pine has become so reduced in supply and so high of 
price that consumers and dealers have been forced to 
seek substitutes in order to do business. The country 
is now well settled, the farmers and townspeople have 
become independent, there has been a falling off of 
building of cheap structures on the farms and in all 
rural communities, so that the demand now largely 
comes from the more progressive cities and villages. 
The call in later years has been for all sorts of lumber 
from various and widespread sources of supply, involv- 
ing a radical change in conditions of trade from those 
of the earlier years of the association. Instead of the 
old scramble to sell lumber it is the new scramble to 
buy it and get it from distant and scattered sources. 
It is also a difficulty to get the lumber to move after 
it is once started from shipping points. Larger assort- 
ments have to be carried. In addition to northern pine 
the retail yards now have to be stocked with hemlock, 


- yellow pine, basswood, redwood, red cedar, spruce, fir, 


Inland Empire pine, poplar, cottonwood ete. Instead 
of going 100 to 200 miles for stocks the retailers’ sup- 
plies now largely come from localities 500 to 2,000 miles 
distant. To make more onerous this change from the 
old method of derivation to the new the retailers. are 
forced to struggle with the railroads to get the lumber 
ordered delivered at all within any reasonable time. 
These changes and difficulties render it necessary. for 
the dealers to carry larger stocks, in amount and in 


money value, than was required in the old days of cheap 
and supreme northern pine. This requires more capital, 
as it involves a longer time for the turning over of the 
stock, the variety of kind carried also necessitating a 
larger investment in lumber than formerly. It also 
complicates the conditions of trade in many of its 
aspects. Furthermore, of late years there has been an 
increase in prices of lumber. The retail yard that once 
was well stocked at an investment of $5,000 now must 
carry $12,000 worth or more of lumber. 

Seventeen years ago the majority of yards were located 
on leased railroad land, did not have to be provided 
with sheds; now the most of them are in the central 
business districts of towns, on high priced real estate, 
and have’to be provided with sheds and warehouses in 
which to store dressed lumber, sash and doors, lime, 
cement and other goods, all of which emphasize the 
difference between the old northern pine retail trade 
and the more elaborate one of recent years. 

All these changes mean that the retail dealer in the 
territory covered by the Northwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association is doing a volume of business no greater 
than he did ten or fifteen years ago, with an average 
investment of more than double what it was then. 
President Burnside declared that present conditions 
cannot be expected to improve, that the volume of busi- 
ness in the older districts will decrease rather than in- 
crease, that prices will go higher and the market for 
supplies will get farther away from the dealers. He 
econeludes that the only corrective of the difficulty 
that confronts the northwestern retail business is to re- 
duce the number of yards, especially in the towns where 
there are too many. 
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OPERATION AND POSSIBLE ADVANTAGES OF 


An arrangement between the railroad companies pro- cf the service would prove the justice of any additional 


viding for tac wierchangeab.e use of treight cars has 
much to recommend it. Plans of this nature are being 
formulated vy hich are to ke carried out by a Car Witi- 
ciency Bureau, the roads interested thercin contributing 
a part of their supplies which are to be used by any 
members of the pool. This project is being carefully 
watched by the Interstate Commerce Commission, which 
at the present time is making an investigation of the 
vileged ccmbinotions on the part of the Harriman 
lines, and is reported to view favorably the proposed 
pian for pooling cars. <A tentative pian tor pooling 
cais Was suggested in the columns of the AMERICAN 
I.UMEERMAN recently by S. Frost, of Wrencoe, Ida., 
additional information in i1egard to his plan being given 
elsewuere in this issue. The Car fficiency Bureau is 
said to have furnished the Interstate Commerce Com- 
missicn with information in regard to the details of 
the manner in which cars pooled shal! be distributed. 
This arrangement would do away with all per diem 
charges and, while probably it would involve a greater 
emcu.t of work in the accounting departmerts of the 
vailroads, the call for greater activity in this branch 


RETAIL 

The great majority of the retail lumbermen stay 
clocely by their business. While a portion of thew 
do not think they are in shape financially to indulge 
iu extended trips or outings, others, owing to a 
scarcity of reliable help, are confined to the office and 
yard, but the convention period of Janvary, February 
and a portion of March thousands of dealers recog- 
nize as their time of recreation. In fact, intentionally 
the conventions have keen extended in time for the 
purpose of affording this recreation. This year eight 
of the associations have meetings which extend over 
three days cach, which in the case of some of them 
would be unneecssary if only the business of the asso- 
ciations were considered. 

It was learned several years ago that there is more 
to these meetings than the routine business. They 
have become occasions for recreation. There are dcal- 
ers who attend as much for the social as for the busi- 
ness features. Others, notwithstanding it is their 
duty, and would be for their interest, to attend the 
sessions, do not attend them, it being more to their 
liking to mix with their colaborers in the hotel 
lobbies. 

There are those who assert that they return home 


—_ 


expense that might be incurred. 1f the outgrown and 
paralyzing. custom of home 1outing were to be dis- 
continued a railroad could permit a car to be loaded 
tor any point in the United States whether the car so 
loaded belonged to it or to some other line; if an ar- 
inngement of this sort could be perfected on a satis- 
factory basis and sanctioned by the Interstate Com- 
erce Commission the result should be to cause cars to 
cistribute themselves naturally, just as a scarcity of 
izoney in one city or section of the country causes a 
flow of wealth in that direction. The examp!es are not 
exactly parallel but sufficiently so to justify the as- 
sumption that if a car ceased to be the absolute personal 
property of a railroad company in the sense that it could 
be used by any railroad its utility could be greatly in- 
creased. A plan such as outlined of necessity would 
have to be carefully considered and the details worked 
out in a manner equitable and satisfactory to all. 

A railroad becoming a party to a plan of this sort 
ould rot have to furnish as many cars for each mile of 
t.ack operated as are owned by the heaviest holder of 
equipment. The requirements in this respect should be 


CAR POOLS. 


based on the volume of business handled—in other words, 
a road’s contribution should be pro rata with the num- 
ber it desired to use, the only advantage arising from 
this plan being the ability to use any car for ship- 
ment to any point and allowing its share of the .equip- 
ment to be used by other roads when traffic on its own 
line was light. In turn it could secure the equipment 
of other lines when business increased. 

Those who are giving their time and attention and are 
spending their money in efforts to provide not a penalty, 
not with the desire or intent to secure the enactment of 
an inequitable law but some adequate relief from the 
present congestion of traffic, believe in allowing the rail- 
roads sufficient latitude in which to meet the demands 
made upon them. Furthermore, they are convinced that 
the railroad companies should be-given latitude enough 
to work out these problems, but the interests of the 
publie are too great and too closely affected to be over- 
looked for an instant. Any plan formulated must meet 
with the approval of the commission and must be just 
to shippers. The latter are not so much concerned in 
ways and means by which service is provided as they 
aie in insisting that it must be furnished. 





LUMBERMEN’S PERIOD OF RECREATION. 


irom the conventions of the associations with a feei- 
ing of 1enewed life. The cordiality and good cheer ot 
‘heir brother dealers act as a siimulant, which is uot 
‘o ke wondered at, for if ever there was a crowd tue 
memkers of which extend to one another geauine 
heartiness of manners it is when retail lumbermcn 
jather on these occasions, If the term ‘*good tel- 
ow,’’ in a true sense, could ke applied to any it 
would ke to a host of the retail lumbermen. And 
‘hese meetings have really taught many lumbermen 
what really was in them but to an extent lying 
cormant. It has taught them taat in their natures 
.here was an element of triendliness and sociability 
that when exercised was as helpful to others as to 
ihemselves, 

There were times when retail dealers lived in exelu- 
sion. They were unacquainted with their neighbors 
who for years had been running yards not a dozen 
yards distant. They did rot know that these neigh- 
tors were of the same way of thinking as themselves; 
(hat they were as good companions as themselves; 
hence differcnees arose which never would have ex- 
isted had there kcen acquaintanceship. 

More and more the retail conventions are becoming 


cdceational. For years the main purpose was to de- 
fcat the. methods of the poacher, and naturally much 
consideration in the meetings was given to this sub- 
ject. But the poacher to a large extent was disposed 
of—he was eliminated to a degree that he caused 
much less trouble than in years gone by—and this 
much having been accomplished there were other mat- 
tcrs to ke acted upon. That which has been ace- 
complished by some of the associations in correcting 
certain evils which were operating against the retail 
trade can hardly ke estimated. Even the agitation 
was healthful, but regarding some of these abuses 
the matter was carried beyond agitation and reforms 
were brought about. 

Neither has the end come yet. There is a disposi- 
tion to present subjects which have a practical bear- 
ing on the management of the retail business. It is 
announced that at the meeting of the Michigan asso- 
ciation, to be held in Detroit February 5, 6 and 7, the 
subjects of advertising, credits and a model retail 
yard will be treated. When the time shall come that 
subjects allied to these shall occupy a portion of the 
time devoted to the sessions the amount of retail lore 
to be dispensed will be large. 





EDITORIAL REVIEW OF GENERAL LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS FOR A WEEK. 


The lumber trade of the country is slowly emerging 
from the rai'road embargo, though relief as yet has 
come only in some favored sections, and none too muck 
of it at best. Better conditions are reported, in lower 
Mississippi, in the cypress beit of Louisiana, at Mem- 
phis ard St. Louis, in states north of the Ohio river, 
and in the country cast of Buffalo. In Georgia the 
lack of cars is as pronounced as ever. It is probable 
that from row forward in most of the country east of 
the Missouri river there will be gradual improvement, 
though, aceceptirg the dictum of some of the leading 
railrcad magrates of the country, there can be no ade- 
quate relief until trackage, terminal facilities, motive 
power and the car supply shall have been increased to 
correspond to the rapid development of the traffic of 
the country. Some betterment undoubtedly will result 
from the agitation that is now going on among shippers, 
for it will spur the railroad managers to put forth 
extraordinary effort for improved corditions. Lumber 
is moving rather more freely from railroad mills in the 
south, the stock going forward mainly being that sold 
months ago and held up by the car shortage. On the 
Pacific roads of the north blockades by snow have added 
to the delay in moving lumber and shingles eastward 
from the north Pacific coast and the Inland Empire 
mills. 

os * * 

As the first month of the year advances signs become 
more evident that the spring demand for lumber is to ve 
large. There is a general looking about for stocks on 
the part of dealers and large consumers and an evident 
«usposition to forestall future traffic blockades by pro- 
viding for stocks further in advance of instant need 
than formerly. The relation between the mills and the 
markets has become such in the matter of distance that 
the hand-to-mouth marner of doing business is no longer 
feasible or safe. This change in practice will tend to 
place contracts at the mills that will reach far into the 
year and thus strengthen the position of the operators 
and steady and sustain prices. 


* * * 


The weather in the extreme northern part of the re- 
gion of the great lakes has so far been favorable to 
getting in the log supply, including that of the Georgian 
bay and Ottawa districts of Canada. Ample snow and 
sufficient cold have made good logging conditions in 
northern New Englend. Yet the winter has been so 
mild that good ard continuous work has been possible. 
In the south heavy rains have swollen the rivers and 
overflowed the lowlands. In the country west of the 
Mississippi river and scuth of St. Louis logging has 
been stopped and many of the mills are idle, greatly 
reducing the output of the hardwoods and to gome ex- 
tent of yellow pine. In the Cumberland, Tennessee and 


Kentucky river districts full tides in the streams have 
brought out an ample supply of logs, and like conditions 
prevail in Virginia and West Virginia. Thus while the 
log supply in the lower Mississippi valley and westward 
has been reduced by the rains that from the great val- 
ley eastward. has been augmented by a like fluvial 
visitation. 
+ * * 

In the yellow pine producing regions there generally 
has been a livening up of demand within a short time, 
which probably is a premonition of the spring trade. 
Prices also have shown a tendency to increased strength 
on the weaker side of the list. The demand for timber 
and car stock is reported good from all points. It 
canrot be otherwise so long as there is so much demand 
from the railroads fomimprovements and the car shops 
continue crowded with orders. There also is a rising 
demand for yard stock, which is a condition hailed with 
satisfaction by the mill operators, who have accumulated 
such lumber during the prolonged period of car short- 
age. In Xansas, Oklahoma and Indian Territory the 
retail trade is quiet in consequence of the state of the 
weather, but numerous orders are being placed with the 
mills for spring delivery. The prospect is good for 
trade throughout the southwestern country. In Georgia 
the car shortage stringency is still so great that many 
of the mills are shut down while relief doés not seem 
to be in sight. The lack of labor is still a serious mat- 
ter in the middle south, and is about as much of a 
difficulty to the mill operators as the car shortage. The 
export business of the Gulf coast is in a promising 
state, there having been some improvement since the 
first of the month, with slight advances in prices of 
sawn timber at Pensacola. 

: * * * 


The northern pine business starts out in the new 
year with a favorable outlook for producers. The move- 
ment for the advancement of prices begun in Decemper 
seems to have been justified by more recent develop- 
ments. There has been a general advance in the prices 
of logs and lumber. The prospect is that the mills will 
be well supplied with logs, but the lumber result this 
year undoubtedly will show a decline in volume, as in 
recent later years. The supply of lumber carried over 
at mill points is less than from 1905 to 1906, while the 


unsold mill stocks are unusually small. Buyers for the - 


wholesale trade are seeking contracts for the year’s cut 
to an extent which shows that by the time the mills 
will start in the spring a comparatively small amount 
of lumber will not have been placed under contract. In 
these short winter days, with much unfavorable weather 
for outdoor work, there naturally is a quiet movement 
of lumber from wholesale stocks in the market centers, 
but by the opening of spring there will be life enough 


in the trade. The demand for box lumber is ever pres- 
ent, and the door factories and other woodworking 
establishments are constantly drawing on the supply of 
dry stocks. The wholesalers of the Tonawandas, Chi- 
cago, Mirneapolis and other points are crowding up 
prices a little so as, if possible, to widen the thin margin 
between mill prices and those in the yards. Should 
prices at the mills be further advanced it would be 
deemed absolutely necessary to make a substantial fur- 
ther advance of prices in the yards. 
* * * 


The hem'ock situation is all that could be desired for 
the midwinter season. In the Buffalo district and 
throughout Pennsylvania and the east generally stocks 
are all the time sold close to the limit of the supply, so 
that there is nothing left to be considered but the get- 
ting of further supplies ready for the market. In the 
southern peninsula of Michigan hemlock logging is go- 
ing on with energy, and arrivals at Bay City and the 
Saginaw mills are heavy. Receipts of hemlock at Sagi- 
naw river points last year exceeded by a considerable 
number of million feet receipts of white pine. In Wis- 
consin the weather so far has been favorable to a large 
input of hemlock logs, which gives promise of a good 
lumber output in the coming sawing season and sufficient 
resources for the year’s trade. Prices will sympathize 
with the strong position of white and norway pine. 

* * * 

The hardwood business at large promises such rela- 
tions between supply and demand as will be a further 
tightening of the strain that has been obvious for 
months. That is to say, the supply of southern hard- 
woods, which for some time has scarcely been equal to 
the demand, is being seriously shortened by the stagna- 
tion of the mills in the lower Mississippi valley and 
throughout Arkansas and Louisiana. There is a serious 
searcity of dry lumber at Memphis and St. Louis, which 
means a shortage in all distributive territory northward. 
Though the tides in the rivers in middle and eastern 
Tennessee and Kentucky, as well as in the Virginias, 
have brought out an ample supply of logs, which will 
result in a liberal output of lumber later on, it will 
be months before this output can be felt in the markets. 
It thus seems certain that throughout the winter and 
spring there will be a short supply of oak, ash, cotton- 
wood, poplar, gum and other Woods derivable from the 
southern fields, and consequently a continuance of pres- 
ent high prices with probable further advances. In 
Michigan and Wisconsin there will be a full input of 
logs and output of lumber unless past good conditions 
shall be succeeded by a premature break up of the 
winter. But this will not prevent scarcities in the 
woods produced mainly in the south, and northern lum- 
ber should correspondingly command good prices. The 
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hardwood movement is now in as full volume as the 

ear shortage will permit, and the outlook for the entire 

year is very promising. 
* * * 

In the cypress line there is an excellent demand, the 
call for common and selects having never been better, 
while the upper grades hold their own as all such lum- 
ber always does. Since the lower grades have come into 
urgent request, in strong contrast to the condition a few 
years ago, the cypress trade may be said to have passed 
the erucial test, and manufacturers hereafter will simply 
have to saw wood and let the buyers do the rest. 

* * * 


On the west coast there is no complaint of lack of 
demand for any kind of mill product. The main trouble 
is to get it carried to market with any sort of dispatch. 
The seagoing movement is limited to vessel room, which 
has been used to the limit with more wanted. The rail- 
roads cannot carry lumber eastward to nearly the quan- 
tity desired, so this manner of disposition continues to 
be largely hung up. There are fitful supplies of empty 


cars and motive power and from some mills, on some 
roads, a slight increase of shipments. But heavy snows 
blockade the Great Northern and Northern Pacific in 
Montana and North Dakota, which aecentuates the pre- 
vious embargo. The delivery of north coast and Inland 
Empire lumber east of the mountains is still a non- 
dependable quantity, which hurts the trade and embar- 
rasses the mill operators. A good coastwise and for- 
eign movement is a great help to the waterside mills, 
but those situated with only rail facilities—or, rather, 
the present lack of facilities—are in sore distress on 
account of accumulating lumber and shingles, with no 
outlet and no money returns for the lumber on hand. 
* * * 


The demand for lumber at San Francisco is enormous 
on account of the rebuilding of the city, the prosperity 
of the state, the foreign trade. Notwithstanding the 
earthquake and the destruction of a large part of the 
city by fire so recently, 1906 was a year of greater pros- 
perity in San Francisco than in any previous year of 
its history. Permits for buildings to cost $35,000,000 





were issued last year, real estate has gone up in value, 
bank clearings increased 10 to 29 percent by months, 
customs receipts 35 percent, and all labor is quiet and 
fully employed at good wages. A city that can rise 
trom shock and ashes like that is destined to greatness 
in spite of earthquake, fire, the yellow peril, restless labor 
menace or any other disastrous visitation. A big fleet 
lately blew into the port of San Pedro with an aggre- 
gate of over 30,000,000 feet of lumber, which disap- 
peared into the country without delay, much of it going 
into depleted yard stocks and other much going into the 
eastward territories and into Old Mexico.. The southern 
California market seems to be insatiable, prices for 
cargoes holding firm at $26 a thousand plus for mill 
run fir and $28 for redwood. 
* * + 

The eastern spruce trade is resting under winter con- 
ditions, with a fair call for frames and inch lumber at 
steady prices. North Carolina pine is doing well in the 


winter trade and has a promising outlook for the spring 
business. 





NATIONAL RECIPROCAL DEMURRAGE APPEALS TO EXPONENT OF “A SQUARE DEAL.” 


The executive committee appointed by the National 
Reciprocal Demurrage Convention, held in Chicago Jan- 
uary 4 and 5, and instructed to visit Washington and 
lay the subject of reciprocal demurrage before the 
president, met with a reception and achieved a measure 
of success beyond its hopes. Its members left Wash- 
ington in the assurance that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission would draft a national reciprocal demur- 
rage act and that it would be presented to Congress 
backed by the great weight of the president’s approval 
and specific recommendation. 

In going to Washington on this mission they recog- 
nized the fact that the president is the busiest man in 
the United States, and that, however cordial his recep- 
tion and sympathetic his attention, he might not find it 
possible to go as far as the convention desired him to 
do; but those who had followed the discussion preceding 
and succeeding the convention, and particularly those 
who were present and listened to the debates, believed 
that the business situation as thus developed would 


strongly appeal to him. And such proved to be the case. 

The committee, by previous appointment, met the 
executive on Wednesday morning. After considering the 
statement presented by the committee he brought Com- 
missioner Knapp, of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, into consultation, and a meeting of the commission 
was called for Wednesday afternoon with the specific 
object of considering the case presented by the com- 
mittee. On Thursday the matter was again gone over 
by the president, together with members of the com- 
mission and the committee, with the result as stated. 

The movement for reciprocal demurrage legislation 
has moved toward its goal without a halt so far. It is 
to be hoped that Congress will find time to consider 
and act upon the proposed measure at this session; but 
whether or not that can be done the movement has 
reached a point where it cannot be ignored by the na- 
tional legislators or by the railroads. 

The attitude of the committee was dignified and yet 
urgent. In its memorial to the president, printed on 


page 42J, will be found a brief outline of the arguments 
on behalf of reciprocal demurrage and the suggestions 
of the committee as to what a bill on the subject should 
contain, The exact scope and form of the proposed bill 
cannot be predicted, but it is believed that it will go 
as far as practical experience and the best legal advice 
will permit toward meeting the wishes of the convention 
called by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

The convention proclaimed itself as honestly desir- 
ous of a ‘‘square deal’’ to the railroads as well as to the 
commercial interests of the country, the president stands 
for a ‘‘square deal,’’ the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion is working toward the same ends, and so the dele- 
gates present at the National Reciprocal Demurrage 
Convention and the shipping interests of the United 
States may congratulate themselves on the progress so 
far made toward a measure which it is hoped and be- 
lieved will bring about greatly needed reforms in the 
management of the railroads of the United States, to 
the benefit alike of the roads and their customers. 





EDITORIAL COMMENT 


ONE of the most enterprising men connected with 
the lumber trade, or at any rate one who desires to be 
connected with it, is John O. McMahon, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y. This gentleman recently sent out a post card in 
which was stated that he had been engaged by a large 
number of well known companies to sell lumber for them 
in the metropolitan district. Among the concerns men- 
tioned was the George E. Wood Lumber Company, of 
Chicago. A copy of the post card to which reference is 
made was forwarded to the Wood company with this in- 
genious query: ‘‘Do you object to your name in my 
list of correspondents as above?’’ It is to be hoped 
that some of the concerns who ‘‘have engaged me to 
sell lumber for them to the trade in the metropolitan 
district’? had given the semblance of such authority, 
otherwise the gentleman who sent out this post card is 
convicting himself of being a monumental liar, 





SOME up-to-date, sparkling, energetic individual has 
sent in a copy of that ancient rhyme dealing with the 
devil and his home full of saw mill men, a red-hot steel 
gondola car and the railroad man who applied for ad- 
mission. This paper occasionally prints and reprints 
things which have appeared before, but it must draw 
the line somewhere and this is a good place, notwith- 
standing the fact that the sender said ‘‘a friend of 
both parties got busy with the following result.’’ 





THE Wisconsin retailers will mect February 19, 20 
and 21 in Milwaukee, at the Hotel Pfister. We pfreely 
pfavor giving the pfellows a pfine pfeed, 





THE Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
is at the Wayne this year again Lut not on the wane— 
not by a long shot! 





ODDS are keing offered that Secretary Holmes, of 
Michigan; Secretary Gorsuch, of the Southwestern; 
Secretary Lachmund, of Wisconsin; Secretary Hotch- 
kiss, of Illinois; Seeretary Hoilis, of the Northwestern; 
Seeretary Hemenway, of Colorado and Wyoming, and a 
few other secretaries will succeed themselves. Nothing 
succeeds like success. 





JAMES J. HILL, director of the destinies of the 
Great Northern railway, is quoted as saying that in- 
numerable millions of dollars will be required to put 
the railroads of the United States in shape to do busi- 
ness as it should ke done, and what he is wondering 
is how the money is to be secured, particularly if any 
further restrictions are put upon the roads’ manage- 
ment of their business. In the meantime he is having 
a fight with the Minnesota state authorities over the 
issuance of $60,000,000 of new stock to cover the 
needs of the Great Northern in this direction. Mr. 
Hill might well be asked why, when the sale of its 
ore lands was made to the United States Steel Corpo- 


ration, the proceeds were not devoted to the improve- 
ment of the road instead of being cut up as a melon to 
fatten stockholders who already were abundantly fed 
with regular dividends. If the one use could be made 
of them apparently the other could as well. Further, 
as we understand the matter, these lands were given to 
the original company, which is now part of the Great 
Northern, for the express puropse of helping to build 
a road through a then undeveloped territory; they 
were not given to hold indefinitely for the ‘‘ unearned 
increment,’’ then to be put in the pockets of stock- 
holders as a bonus. 


OLDEST tree No. 67,513 is eredited to Ceylon. 
Should it live until its next birthday anniversary, 
whenever that may ke, it will be 2,201 years old. It 
is said that the tree under which Buddha Gautama sat 
when he attained Buddahood furnished the sprig from 
which sprang this tree. Will some kind reader please 
forward details of the life of oldest tree No. 67,514? 





SCARCITY of lator on the Pacifie coast, particu- 
larly in California, where the demand for workmen 
has been unusually large owing to the rebuilding of 
San Francisco and vicinity, has caused an advance in 
wages. The greater remuneration given woods and 
mill workers is being felt by manufacturers of lumber 
and shingles, who also are called upon to pay more 
for supplies of all kinds, In addition to these items 
the rates from the north coast mills to San Francisco 
and San Pedro have advanced materially. The rates 
now paid are $6 to $6.50 a thousand feet on lumber 
and 40 to 45 cents a thousand on shingles, against 
rates paid a year ago of $3.50 a thousand on lumber 
and 20 cents a thousand on shingles. What is more 
to the point, operators claim that in all probability 
the rates will be even higher because every vessel that 
is capable of carrying a cargo of lumber from the 
mills to California is in demand. These facts ex- 
plain why shingle prices recently were advanced. 





JUDGING from the estimates submitted by J. J. 
Hill, president of the Great Northern Railway Com- 
pany, it is going to he an expensive job to clean up 
the congestion in the freight yards. Mr. Hill’s figures 
call for an expenditure of $5,000,000,000, not immedi- 
ately but within the next few years. It would seem 
that a part of this congestion could be cleaned up indi- 
rectly if the railroads would keep the cars moving 
night and day, utilizing their present equipment to the 
extreme limit of possibility. 





AFTER defining an alleged Bent Wood Trust a well 
known implement journal insists that steps should be 
taken to change the name to the ‘‘ broke wood trust.’’ 
At any rate the wish is expressed that the combination 
be broken, 


ON MATTERS OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE INTEREST. 


A CERTAIN Illinois retail lumber dealer journeyed 
to St. Louis and while witnessing a performance at a 
wild animai show endeavored to console a forlorn 
lioness that appeared weary of life and sick of captiv- 
ity.. His caress was returned with vehemence. His 
right hand was badly damaged. It is always well to 
let the other fellow put his finger on the buzz saw to 
see if it is going. Unsophisticated lumbermen should 
bear this in mind when they attempt to flirt with 
strange lionesses, 





OVER in Michigan they think that, be he ever so 
humble, there’s no one like Holmes. 





A CAR of Jumber shipped from Sand Point, Ida., is 
said to have been lost, the railroad being unable to 
find any trace of it. While others may not. be lost 
they have mysteriously disappeared for such a long 
time that those who ordered them as well as those who 
shipped them are of the opinion that some insatiable 
monster makes a meal three or four times a day on 
ears loaded with lumber. 





A REPORT from the Missoula (Mont.) land office 
shows net receipts of $31,401.45 from cash sales of 
12,263 acres. Thé fees from declarations and appli- 
cations made under the mining and timber and stone 
laws brought in $824. Fees received from all other 
sources brought the grand total up to $34,488.57. This 
was for the quarter ended December 31, 1906. About 
$11,000 more was collected than during the previous 
quarter and nearly twice as much was received as 
during the second quarter of the year. 





DURING 1906 Saginaw received by water nearly 75,- 
000,000 feet of lumber, a decrease of 13,000,000 feet 
when compared with that received in 1905. In 1882 
Saginaw shipped 858,000,000 feet of lumber, nearly all 
of which was sent out by lake. Shortly after that time 
the railroads got a share of the business which they 
since have held. In 1905 the railroads transported 
from the Saginaw valley 384,000,000 feet of lumber and 
large quantities of shingles, lath and cedar products 
and the shipments in 1906 it is thought will be equally 
as large as those of 1905. 





AMONG the news items of importance tl » last two 
wecks comes a statement to the effect that the Miller- 
Link saw mill, at Orange, Tex., having a normal capae- 
ity of 100,000 feet a day, produced during the week 
ended January 7, 900,000 feet of lumber board measure, 
or a little more than 750,000 feet, log scale. It is not 
possitle to hold the forms for the next ‘‘biggest’’ 
record cut but space will be provided for it in the next 
or an early succeeding issue. 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET CONTRIBUTES A SPRINGTIME THOUGHT, GOOD TO APPLY IN WINTER. 


(A companion to “The Messengers of Peace,” published in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, November 3, 1906.) 


I heard the drip-drip of the eaves 
Through weary hours of night, 

I heard the sobbing bough that grieves 
Beneath its load of white. 

The air was strangely warm and chill, 
Half kind and half unkind, 

As if the winter lingered still 
While spring stole up behind. 


That night so strangely chill and warm 
Sank slowly in the dawn. 

I saw retreating clouds of storm 
And feund the winter gone. 

I knew the frost, with fingers deft, 
Would paint my pane no more; 

Yet had old Father Winter left 
A stranger at my door— 


A stranger cold, of haughty mien, 
Who hugged my warm-wet roof; 

Who hung above that melting scene, 
Unspeaking and aloof. 

He touched my hand—his touch was chill ; 
Was chill as touch of death; 

Around about him trembled still 
Old Father Winter’s breath. 


‘*Stranger,’’ said I, ‘‘above my door, 
You cold and senseless thing, 

Your icy form shall bar no more 
The path that leads to Spring.’’ 

I raised my hand to strike him down, 
But, ere the act was done, 

Above the forest and the town 
Arose the morning sun, 


Arose the sun in robes complete, 
The springtime sun of gold, 
And sent a courier to greet 
My stranger grim and cold. 
I saw the courier embrace 
The stranger 1 had spurned, 
And, by the stranger’s lighted face, 
1 saw the smile returned. 


Then, in the instant, changes came 
Upon my mystic guest; 

The form before me was the same, 
And yet in splendor dressed; 

Yea, dressed in all the splendid tints 
Of springtime’s gayest hour, 

In all the colors nature paints 
Upon the forest flower. 


Something within me rudely stirred, 
Something within me cried: 

Perhaps it was the kindly word 
My lips had oft denied. 

Methought perhaps a word of cheer 
To stranger such as this 

Had brought some other stranger near 
As had that sunrise kiss. 


Over and over came again 
That springtime thought of mine, 
Came memories of many men 
To whom I gave no sign— 
In whom perhaps a word of love 
Had wakened splendors more 
Than tinted icicle above 
My moruing-opened door. 





EDITORIAL DISCUSSIONS WITH CORRESPONDENTS OF THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


A Millenarian Solution of the Car Shortage Problem—(Questions Relating to the Widths and Thicknesses of Lumber. 


Thickness of Norway Piece Stuff. 

IsHPEMING, MicH., Jan. 10.—Editor AMpricaAN LUMBER- 
MAN: Will you kindly give us the ruling as to the thickness 
of norway piece stuff and 38-inch joists as adopted by the 
Mississippi Valley Lumbermen’s Association? An answer 
in next week’s LUMBERMAN would greatly oblige us. 

CONSOLIDATED FUEL & LUMBER COMPANY. 

[Owing to conditions under which the products of the 
northern pine mills are marketed it has been found inad- 
visable to adopt standard gages. The mills catering to 
the retail trade in the northern central and western cen- 
tral states as a rule cut their lumber different thick- 
nesses and widths than those shipping to the eastern 
trade. Eastern consumers want plump or near plump 
sizes and for this reason the mills shipping by lake or 
rail to eastern markets, or some of them at least, cut 
their lumber differently from those which market their 
output entirely by rail in the south and west. Recogniz- 
ing this distinction the association has not adopted 
official gages, leaving custom to take care of these ques- 
tions. Dissatisfaction arises when scant lumber is 
shipped east, but the tendency is toward uniformity of 
gages, the east accepting the western custom. 

In a general way it may be said that piece stuff that 
will size 44-inch secant in width and thickness is standard. 
In the west %-inch scant is accepted. On this basis 
3-inch joists would be 2% inches to 2% inches thick.— 
EpItor. | 

—e—eeeeeree 
Snaky. 

CHELSEA, MAss., Jan. 8.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 
Having read some of the mahogany yarns going the rounds, 
I thought this one might be in order. On last Monday at a 
mahogany mill in this city the men were treated to a novel 
sight. In some way a boa constrictor got mixed with a 
cargo of logs that arrived recently from South America and 
was not discovered until the sawyer tried to take off a slab. 
His snakeship resented the operation by making a hurried 
exit, carrying away the band saw and head blocks. It is 
supposed that his snakeship got benumbed in our icy waters. 
Otherwise he would not have been seen until next summer, 
then probably at some of our watering places along the 
Atlantic seaboard. There is very little hope of recovering 
the band saw. Will state in closing that Chelsea has voted 
“no license,’ which ought to convince the readers that this 
story is not a canard. C. B. Rogers, 

[No one with a vestige of courtesy in his makeup 
would dispute one fact mentioned in the story. An 
inquisitive individual, however, wants to know whether 
this boa constrictor was dutiable under the paragraph 
relating to the importation of rare birds or admitted 
free as round, unmanufactured timber. It should be 
easy to clear up this matter. It is probable that the 
boa constrictor intends to use the saw to cut his food 
with in the future, but just what he wanted with head 
blocks, unless they could be utilized for pillows, is not 
easy to determine.—EDITOR. ] 





Offering a Car Shortage Solution. 


WreENcoOR, IDA., Dec. 20.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN : 
I notice you published’ my letter to you of December 3, 
and have read your comments on a holding company for all 
freight cars. Perhaps I did not make my idea of that 
proposition clear. A letter in print is always cold blooded. 

My idea years ago, and today, is that if, say, the New 
York Central lines, Pennsylvania lines, Illinois Central, all 
western lines and in fact all railroads would turn their 
freight car equipment into a common holding company, 
tuking stock in such a company for the value of the equip- 
ment and such cars to lose at once their railroad names 
and identities, being thereafter known by serial numbers; 
such cars to be operated by all roads on a satisfactory 
mileage basis between themselves (the different railroad 
systems), then there would be no line car, nothing but a 
ear to be loaded at any point for any point. This would 
enable the cars to be in continuous service in some part 
of the country and present equipment would be ample 
for present requirements thr8ughout the country. 

Take conditions here; the Great Northern freight cars 
are not permitted to go to certain points in Nebraska while 
Union Pacific cars are. Therefore orders have been carried 
months at a-time on books here for Union Pacific and no 
ears, while Great Northern cars have been idle on sidings 
along the line. This condition holds good at this writing, 
and Unien Pacific are cancelled weekly as there are no 
Oregon Railroad & Navigation or Union Pacific cars to 
be had at this point on the Great Northern railway. 

Such a holding company would be under Interstate Com- 
merce Commission rule and could hardly be called a trust. 
Such a system, if run along right lines, would be a boon 


to all shippers regardless of the character of their freight. 
If governed by a national government classification and 
interstate commerce rate the situation on the railroads for 
shipping business would be an ideal one. S. Frost. 





Measuring Northern Shop Lumber. 

Superior, WIis., Dec. 29.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN : 
We have been manufacturing spruce shop on the Pacific 
coast and have been in the habit of tallying it by piece 
tally. The lumber is sawed plump width:;but in drying 
shrinks some and a measure by rule would result in a small 
shortage on each car. Will be pleased to know if there is 
any definite rule on this question. J, B..Noyves & Co. 

|The general custom in measuring northern pine shop 
has been to use a rule or tape, giving each board credit 
for its actual width. A great deal of shop is cut ran- 
dom width. In the case cited much would depend upon 
the wording of the order. If the shop were sold, say, 
four inches and up it would be proper to tape it or 
take the actual width of each board, but if it were 
sold strip count then no deduction would be made for 
slight variations in the width.—EDITor. | 








| Starting Right. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 14.—AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN, Chicago, Ill., Gentlemen: Enclosed please 
find our check for $4, for which please enter our 
subscription to your paper for one year and let 








same begin with the next issue, January 19. 
You will note that we are sending you check 
No. 1. We are a new concern just starting in and 
we decided that the first money we spent for any- 
thing should be for a subscription to your paper 








would bring us in such good returns as we know 
this will. | | 
We trust you can start ‘us off right away. | 
CENTRAL STATES LUMBER COMPANY. | 


and we only wish that every $4 we shall spend 








Presumed to Know About Saw Mill Business. 


GULFPORT, MIss., Nov. 24.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: Where a purchaser makes a contract for delivery of 
logs, which contract has no provision for the transaction 
being carried out of the ordinary channels of business as 
they exist in the state where the contract was made, can 
he sustain an action for damages for breach of contract 
based upon the averment that he understood that the con- 
tract was to be carried out in accordance with customs 
differing from those obtaining in the state where the con- 
tract was made? B. 8S 





[In an action for damages for breach of contract to 
deliver logs the supreme court of Mississippi says (J. T. 
White & Co. versus George 8. Leatherbury, jr., Company, 
May 11, 1903, 34 Southern Reporter, 358) that it must 
be borne in mind that this was a contract made in the 
saw mill business for the purchase of logs to be manu- 
factured and sold as lumber, and whatever would be 
the usual course of dealing by the purchaser with the logs 
purchased, in the usual and ordinary course of such 
business, must necessarily have been known to the de- 
fendant and within the contemplation of the parties at 
the time the contract was made. It would not be reason- 
able to hold in reference to the lumber business as con- 
ducted in this state—one of the largest and most im- 
portant interests—that one contracting with reference to 
that business as the defendant was averred to have done 
here, knowing that the logs were bought for resale after 
having been manufactured into lumber, perfectly aware 
that the plaintiff’s business was an established one, and 
that. there was already a market at special market price 
for the manufactured lumber, should be permitted to 
say that he did notshave in contemplation at the time of 
the contract the course of dealing uniformly obtaining 
in that business under such circumstances.—Ep1Top. ] 


Standing Timber of the United States. 


EScANABA, MIicuH., Jan. 12.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: Will you please state in the columns of your paper 
if your periodical did not a short while ago publish the 
following woods to be predominating in United States as 
shown by lumber cut during 1905, namely, as follows: 


on Re ar ree 13,000,000,000 
oe SR re eee re Teer ore 5,000,000,000 
ihe acc a ine liriane ask: Geils bie em 38,000,000,000 
Fir and other wood somewhat less than..... 3,000,000,000 
Oak somewhat Jess tHaM........cccccccccccece 3,000,000,000 
Spruce somewhat less than................. 1,000,000,000 
All other woods less than, each............. 1,000,000,000 


I do not remember where this occurred, but I took it 
down in my memorandum book so as not to forget it. 
Your issue of December 29 gives yellow pine about 
8,000,000,000, white pine about 4,000,000,000, hemlock about 
2,000,000,000 ete., which is considered correct. 
INCOGNITO. 


[The figures to which the correspondence refers were 
printed May 26, 1906, being supplied by the Bureau of 
Census and representing the production of various woods 
in 1904 for the semicensus year of 1905. The compila- 
tions given December 29 were furnished by the Forest 
Service and represented a part of the product of 1905. 
The census figures included reports from 19,127 estab- 
lishments, which did not include any of the custom mills. 
In 1900 the Bureau of the Census secured reports from 
23,053 mills which included some of those doing custom 
work. The Forest Service secured reports from only 
11,666 mills. This variation in the number of reports 
secured is responsible for the discrepancy in the output 
of the various kinds of woods. For convenience the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is pleased to give comparative 
figures showing the quantity reported by the Bureau of 
Census and also by the Forest Service: 


Bureau of the census. Forest service. 
8,771,966,000 
4,868,020,000 
2,804,083,000 


Yellow pine 
_ ee 
EEOC CT ee 








Red fir y *4,319,479,000 
Oak Pere Te Tr Terre 1,833,769,000 
Spruce 1,165,940,000 
Poplar 582,748,000 
Cypress 753,369,000 
Maple 608,746,000 
' i one rere | Ee ei 

eee eee oe é 30,502,961,000 


*Douglas fir. 


The report of the Forest Service, while showing an 
output of nearly 4,000,000 feet below that of the Bureau 
of the Census, is much more elaborate in that it specifies 
the reported product of every wood of any considerable 
importance. In addition to the items mentioned the 
report of the Forest Service includes the following, 
which are embraced in the total given: 











NE id aime S Ts nla anes ON Rie ae eas oem aeoee 363,900,000 
I Ma iad aiak cs lal se, ok Gowiseewte ie 40a ROSE 123,085,000 
SU Ne hi nko kk 6 0 ba nw'K sow soe are 115,678,000 
Le ee pee ll | Ee RTE rete 988,542,000 
A Wate at Gos 66 ccd ub wha weeds pia acess 76,173,000 
NE sais 8.0.3 5, 5.0 alo, odd ate Saiki ee A. wa UCIOCR ate 64,463,000 
aeRO re -iee  ae e 52,725,000 
NE C18 a5 Ge os Ao 0 wid abe Rio Gisa Week <i 0l eae 35,506,000 
Red gum 316,588,000 
Basswood 258,390,000 
iste nara Nye 3 dak wh dln, bak ate ee a eee SE 240,704,000 
Cottonwood 263,000,000 
Elm 227,038,000 
Chestnut 24,413,000 
NG hats oe wk pa hc bie Rah aa Rian a ete Rea ask ce 219,000,000 
ROR Sia ck Fe Ace ior kcaar © eave Sate a whe brass nec oad eae 159,634,000 
NID, fara dig Sir Site «bide oscle 6: nehianbvde. 6 sia Sinuins Sede 95,803,000 
EE ose nce. sii pes adianniae secon Kaweiewan ab 35,794,000 
I a eroie pda: a acang! Sobcee cea hp. ataee Stee Gilatsah Abe 29,851,000 
MS Cae a: Res ae bib ae doting ne ese Wa eee 519,865,000 


The report of the Forest Service has a wealth of detail 
which the Bureau of the Census figures do not give. The 
totals vary considerably, particularly the yellow pine 
figures. However, the Bureau of the Census includes 
western yellow pine in its total and on the same basis the 
report of the Forest Service would have been 9,860,508,- 
000 feet, or approximately 1,000,000,000 more than the 
quantity reported.—Epirok. } 
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FEATURES OF PRESENT CAR SUPPLY AND ATTENDANT PROBLEMS IN MANY STATES, 


Proposed Reforms Through Legislation—Association Action South and in the Far Northwest—Oregon Interests Threatened with Fuel Famine. 


NEW YORK CAR SHORTAGE. 

New York, N. Y., Jan. 10.—New York State Senator 
Hooker has introduced at Albany a bill empowering rail- 
road companies to charge shippers and receivers of 
freight a fee of $1 for every twenty-four hours a car is 
left idle beyond the free time for loading or unloading, 
which is fixed for seventy-two hours in case of cars 
loaded with coal or fertilizer and at forty-eight hours 
for cars containing other cargoes. The bill also pro- 
vides for forfeitures and fines on the part of railroads 
to shippers and consignees in the case of delays or hold- 
ing freight over a reasonable time. 


CONGESTION ON THE NORTHWEST COAST. 

TACOMA, WASH., Jan. 10.—That lack of motive power 
rather than scarcity of cars is the primary cause of 
present congested freight traffic conditions on the North- 
ern Pacific railway continues to be the firm belief of 
prominent lumbermen in this locality. Just now, with 
even the Puget sound country experiencing an unusual 


spell of cold weather, the railroad has had to devote all ~ 


its energies to the fuel problem and lumber traffic has 
suffered accordingly. Cars are being furnished the mills 
but the number being set in is nowhere near the require- 
ments of the business, and after a car is loaded the 
length of time required for it to reach its destination 
is such as to be discouraging. There are instances of 
cars of shingles billed out as long ago as September 11, 
1906, which have not yet reached eastern destinations. 

A sample instance of how the traffic problem works 
out is the case of one shingle manufacturer who owns a 
small mill in a country town not many miles from 
Tacoma and who was in this city a few days ago to 
borrow money to meet his pay roll. He had shingles on 
hand at his mill, plenty of them, and plenty of people 
willing to buy shingles at satisfactory prices, yet is 
staring bankruptcy in the face because he cannot ship 
his shingles. At this mill the Northern Pacific set in a 
car a few weeks ago. It was loaded and billed out three 
weeks prior to the day the manufacturer was in the city 
and was still there at the mill waiting for a locomotive 
to come and haul it on its way. One lumber company 
in Tacoma has had to give up entirely the effort to make 
shipments at one of its country mills and has shut the 
mill down and will abandon it. Another plant owned in 
this city has been shut down and the business aban- 
doned, chiefly because its owner could not get cars with 
which to do business. 


DEMURRAGE IN THE MINNESOTA LEGISLATURE. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 16.—The campaign for a 
reciprocal demurrage law in Minnesota is on again. Rep- 
resentative W. A. Nolan, of Grand Meadow, who intro- 
duced the bill at the session two years ago, put a similar 
measure into the house January 10, and the battle starts 
with a great deal of pledged support in both houses of 
the legislature. In 1905 the bill passed the house but 
was amended egregiously in the senate and was killed. 

Some changes have been made in the bill this time. 
In brief it provides that the demurrage charge of $1 a 
day shall be enforced against the railroad as well as 
against the shipper in the following cases: 


For cars requested by a shipper and not furnished within 
seventy-two hours, or within forty-eight hours if a terminal 
point. 

For cars loaded by shipper and not moved within twenty- 
four hours after notice is served that they are loaded and 
ready to move. : 

For cars received by a railroad from a connecting road 
and not forwarded from the junction point within twenty- 
four hours. 

For cars loaded by shippers and not moved at least an 
average speed of seventy-five miles a day. Time shall begin 
to run twenty-four hours after the date of the bill of lading, 
which shall be prima facie evidence of the time when the 
cars were received by the railroad company. ; 

For cars not delivered to consignee within forty-eight 
hours after reaching the company’s yards at the point of 
destination. 

Shippers are required to load cars within forty-eight hours 
of the time when they are placed at the loading point, and 
pay $1 a car for each twenty-four hours’ delay over the 
time. When loaded cars are delivered they must be un- 
loaded within forty-eight hours, or in the case of bituminous 
coal, bulk lime, fruit or vegetables, seventy-two hours is 
allowed. Demurrage of $1 a day may be collected for extra 
time taken. In case shippers fail to begin loading cars fur- 
nished within forty-eight hours the railroad company may 
remove the cars at any time within three days and collect 
from the shipper $1 a day for each day the cars are held, 
including the 48-hour limit. In all éases where time is 
counted, Sundays and legal holidays are excepted. 

Section 8 of the bill requires railroad companies to fur- 
nish bills of lading at the time the car is received, showing 
the date of delivery, the shippers’ weights and the marks 
and numbers of each car. The bill of lading must be given 
to the consignor, and he shall send it to the consignee. It 
shall be prima facie evidence in any court of the time when 
the car was delivered. The consignee may recover $100 for 
each failure to furnish such a bill of lading, besides the 
cost of the suit. 

Section 9 provides that legal notices may be either 
actual or constructive. When the consignee or agent is 
served with notice of arrival before 10 a. m., free time 
begins with that hour. If it is after 10 and before 6 p. m. 
free time begins at 7 a. m. the day following. Notice may 
be mailed, which will be allowed twenty-four hours of addi- 
tional free time. However, where notice of arrival is given 
by mail, the consignee makes oath that neither he nor his 
agent or employees received such notice, he will be prima 
facie held not to have received it. ” 

Periods when railroad companies are prevented by accident 
or other unavoidable cause from moving or furnishing cars, 
or when shippers or consignees are prevented from. loading 
or unloading freight by inclement weather which wou'd 
damage: the freight, are added to free time, and not liable 
to demurrage charges. Payment of demurrage charges by 
railroad companies does not invalidate any claims for dam- 
ages for delay. Railroads shall not be ——— to per- 
form any service for a shipper or consignee in arrears for 


proper demurrage or freight charges until the same have 
been paid. All demurrage accounts are to be balanced and 
settled monthly. Shippers and receivers may recover dain- 
ages from railroad companies for anything done in violation 
of the act. The state railroad and warehouse commission 
may suspend the operation of the act on its own motion or 
on petition showing good cause, as to one or more railroads, 
and for a definite time not exceeding sixty days in any one 
year. 

It is proposed to amend the bill to correspond with 
the Madden bill before Congress, to provide that ship- 
pers demanding twenty-five cars or more shall not be 
entitled to collect demurrage for failure to furnish them, 
thus preventing a ‘‘hold-up.’’ 


MOST IMPORTANT GATHERING IN HISTORY. 


Detroit, Micu., Jan. 10,—Detroit delegates home 
from the National Reciprocal Demurrage Convention 
in Chicago are enthusiastic over the meeting. Arthur 
L. Holmes, secretary of the Michigan Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, says: 

The convention was the most important gathering of 
business interests in the history of this continent. There 
were more than 300 delegates—solid, substantial business 
men—representing the country from Maine to Mexico. The 
situation was discussed with calmness and conservatism but 
with stern determination. Our grievances are io be laid 
before Congress by a committee and good results are bound 
to follow. The convention was a huge success and a heap 
of credit is due the editor of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
who arranged it. 


LEGISLATION OF IMPORTANCE IN WEST VIBR- 
GINIA. 


WHEELING, W. VA., Jan. 14.—There will be some very 
important railway legislation during the present session 
of the West Virginia state legislature and anticipating 
the passage of an act to regulate the delivery by rail- 
road companies of cars to shippers, in order to relieve 
the present car situation, there is a lobby of very promi- 
nent lumbermen at Charleston that will remain during 
the session and use every effort possible to induce the 
legislature to pass the bill which will give the shippers 
of West Virginia some relief from the present very un- 
satisfactory situation. The bill that is to be presented 
to the legislature was drafted by K. H. Stover, of 
Elkins, president of the West Virginia Sawmill Owners’ 
Association, and it has met with the approval of not only 
the timber interests of the state but all other lines of 
trade that use railroad cars for shipment. 

There is to be some very strong opposition to the 
passage of the bill on the part of the railroads. The 
bill is intended to compel the railroads to change some 
of the methods of shipment that have been customary 
for many years. A particular feature of the bill is 
that which will compel railroad companies to deliver 
freight at depots or warehouses, or in case of ship- 
ment for track delivery to place cars in accessible places 
for unloading within twenty-four hours after their 
arrival, the time being computed from 7 a. m. following 
the day of arrival of shipment. The bill also provides 
that the railroads be required to give notice by mail 
or otherwise to the consignee on arrival of the ship- 
ment, together with freight charges and weight and 
where freight in carload quantities arrives notice shall 
contain also the identifying initials and the numbers 
of the cars. It is provided for a violation of the fore- 
going requirements that the railroad companies which 
fail to give notice shall be mulcted in the sum of $1 
for each day or fraction thereof on each carload ship- 
ment, and 1 cent for each 1,000 pounds a day or fraction 
thereof in less than carload? lots, and that a minimum 
charge of 5 cents be made for any one package after the 
expiration of twenty-four hours after arrival. It is also 
provided that $1 a day be charged for any one consign- 
ment in carload quantities. In justification of making 
this requirement of the railroads the shippers provide 
‘“free time’’ in all cases where delays are caused by 
accidents or wrecks not within the power of the rail- 
road to prevent. When a shipper makes a verbal. or 
written application for cars which are to be loaded 
with any merchandise embraced in the tariff, the appli- 
cation shall contain a description of the character of 
the freight to be shipped and give its final destination. 
Four days, counting from 7 a. m. of the day following 
the application, the cars must be furnished, also when 
the shipper makes application for cars at a future date 
and giving due notice in advance of the time the cars 
are wanted the company shall furnish the cars on the 
day that is specified in the application. 

It also provides that for failure to comply with this 
tule the offender shall forfeit and pay the shipper the 
sum of $1 a day, or fraction thereof, during the period 
of the delay. This payment shall be made within thirty 
days by the company to the shipper, the latter being 
compelled to make out a bill or a written demand. 
However, this rule does not apply to shipment of coal 
or coke from the mines or the ovens. 

The agent of the railroad is required to receive for 
immediate shipment all freight in carloads or less and 
he must issue bills of lading if the application is made 
in the regular manner. Such shipments received must 
be carried forward at a rate or not less than fifty miles 
during each twenty-four hours, computing from the time 
of the day following the receipt of the shipment which 
has been otherwise provided for. If the railroad shall 
fail to comply with this rule the offender shall be com- 
pelled to pay $1 a day for less than one carload ship- 
ment. In computing the time of shipment the shipper 


is to allow twenty-four hours for every time the. ship- 


ment is transferred from one railroad to another. 


WHOLESALE GROCERS SPECIFICALLY IN LINE. 


NEw ORLEANS, La., Jan. 14.—The New Orleans Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Association has come out practically for 
a reciprocal demurrage law. At a meeting last Friday the 
association adopted the following resolution on the su>- 
ject: 

Wuereras, It is well within the knowledge of this assom 
ation that the railroads, as a rule, throughout this country 
do not give deliveries on shipments commensurate in time 


with the remuneration they collect for handling such ship- 
ments; and 


Wuereas, This state of affairs has continued for a great 
number of years, to the injury of the business interests of 
both shippers and consignees; and 

WHEREAS, The present conditions in this matter are 
worse than ever before, and we see no prospects of immedi- 
ate or future improvement of this intolerable situation; 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That this association pledges itself to advocate 
and forward by all lawful means within its power the 
enactment by the Congress of the United States of an act 
to empower the Interstate Commerce Commission to issue 
a rule to all railroads requiring a time limit on all inter- 
state shipments conforming to length of haul and with a 
percentage of discount on freight bill, payable to consignee, 
for each twenty-four hours’ delay beyond the daily move- 
ment prescribed by the commission. 


DEMURRAGE MASS MEETING. 

SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 12.—The following circular was 
yesterday sent out by the legal department of the joint 
car shortage committee to all lumber and shingle manu- 
facturers in the state and is the first step in the much 
talked of state reciprocal demurrage law proposed to 
have passed by the approaching legislature: 

CALL FOR MASS MEETING TO DISCUSS PROPOSED 
RECIPROCAL DEMURRAGBE BILL. 
To the Lumber and Shingle Manufacturers. 

Gentlemen: At a well attended meeting of lumber and 
shingle manufacturers, held today at Seattle, it was decided 
to issue a call for a mass meeting of lumber and shingle 
manufacturers to be held at Seattle, Saturday, January 19, 
1907, at 2 p. m. sharp, in the rooms of the Lumbermen’s 
Club, in the Olympus Cafe building (opposite the Northern 
hotel), for the purpose of deciding whether or not the lum- 
ber and shingle interests desire to have introduced in the 
legislature of this state a bill providing 

EFFECTIVE RECIPROCAL DEMURRAGE. 
Every member of the Western Pine Shippers’ Association ; 


Every member of the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association ; 


Every member of the Southwestern Washington Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association ; 

Every member of the Shingle Mills Bureau, 

Every lumber and shingle manufacturer in the state of 
Washington is urged to attend this meeting, learn the terms 
of the measure proposed to be introduced and take an active 
part in passing on an important act of proposed legislation. 

SEATTLE, SATURDAY, JANUARY 19, 2 O'CLOCK. 

COME !! 


Sincerely yours, 
Victor H. Beckman, Secretary. 
P. S8.—A committee from the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission will sit at Seattle the following Monday, the 21st 
inst., to investigate the car shortage; attend the mass meet- 
ing and the investigation on the same trip. 


PUEL FAMINE—LUMBER EMBARGO. 

PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 11.—Were it not for the fact 

that practically nothing has been doing in lumber 
shipments south since the embargo on the Southern 
-acific railroad was lifted about a month ago no doubt 
a healthy howl would be heard from the shippers sup- 
posed to be affected as a result of the announcement 
just made by the Harriman officials of the restoration, 
of the embargo. ‘The first embargo on California 
luraber shipments was attributed to the congestion of 
cars at the Bay city incident to the earthquake and fire. 
It remained in force until about a month ago, all the 
valley mills in the meantime being out of the shipping 
business and some of them being compelled to shut 
down altogether. Had there been cars available when 
the embargo was lifted the restoration of the embargo 
now might mean something. But as there have been 
practically no cars for lumber shipment on the South- 
ern Pacific road all summer the present embargo has no 
significance, so far as it may affect lumber shippers. 

But a new reason is given for the present embargo 
on southern lumber shipments. The Oregon railroads 
are threatened with a fue] famine, and there is said to 
be danger of a suspension of all traffic until fuel is 
forthcoming. So acute has the fuel problem become 
to the Harriman roads in this state that officials of the 
company this week had to make a purchase of 600 tons 
of coal from local dealers with which to fire locomo- 
tives. The oil supply of the company has been cur- 
tailed also, and unless fuel is obtained in larger supply 
from some source the demoralization of the passenger 
and freight service in this state is inevitable. Even 
wood would help out, but the officials of the road say 
they know of no source of a sufficient supply of this 
commodity. 

Although the two Harriman roads have contracts 
with the oil companies in the California oil fields for a 
stated supply of oil, shipped here by water to the 
Portsmouth tanks, they have been unable of late to get 
their usual supplies in this way and have been forced 
to haul considerable quantities in tank cars. This has 
made the fuel supply not only uncertain but also ex- 
pensive and until the railroad officials see some relief 
in sight they do not propose to haul lumber for one-half 
a cent a ton a mile, the rate now in effect between 
Portland and Missouri river points. 

While the engines on the Harriman roads in this 
state burn practically all classes of fuel—oil, coal and 
wood—there is a scarcity of each. This new condition 
of affairs makes the transportation outlook anything 
but cheerful for the millmen of the Willamette valley, 
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~ EXTENSION OF THE FOREIGN COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Many Promiaent Busiaess Representatives Meet in National Capital to Discuss Tnis Important Question—Secretary Root Speaks—Tariff Revision Suggested. 


Wasuincton, D. C., Jan. 15.—The opening of a 
meeting more extensive in its scope than any ever be- 
fore gathered in this city was inaugurated Monday 
morning when, in the banquet hall of the Willard hotel, 
delegates to the National Convention for the Extension 
of boreign Commerce of the United States to the num- 
ber of more than 1,000 met at the call of the New York 
Board of Trade & ‘Transportation. ‘The opening ad- 
dress, by E. 8. A. de Lima, of New York City, was 
in part as follows: 


This body was called together by the New York Board of 
Trade & ‘ivansportation ter the purpose of considering and 
devising measures for the enlargement of our foreign trade 
and to promote the demand abroad for the products of our 
farms, workshops and mines. in issuing that call we had 
in mind the thought which was so forcibly expressed by 
that great constructive siatesman, l’resident McKinley, who, 
realizing the vital importance to this country of broadening 
our markets, thus spoke in his memorable last address to his 
fellow countrymen: 

God and man have linked the nations together. 

No nation can longer be indifferent to any other. 
end Trade statistics indicate that the country 
is in a state of unexampled prosperity. The fig- 
ures are almost appalling. .. Our capacity 
to produce has developed so enormously and our 
products have so multiplied that the problem of 
more markets requires our urgent and immediate 
attention. Only a broad and enlightened policy 
will keep what we have. No other policy will get 
more. In these times of marvelous business energy 
and gain we ought to be looking to the future, 
strengthening the weak places in our industrial and 
commercial systems that we may be ready for any 
storm or strain. . « What we produce be- 
yond our domestic consumption must have a vent 
abroad. ‘The excess must ‘be relieved through a 
foreign outlet and we should sell everywhere we 
can and buy wherever the buying will enlarge our 
sales and productions and thereby make a greater 
demand for home labor. The period of exclusive- 
ness is past, the expansion of our trade and com- 
merce is the pressing problem. 

Those words, pregnant with significance to the American 
people, merit our most careful consideration. The policy 
which President McKinley advocated is all the more imper- 
ative tolay because of our greatly increased commercial 
activity and industrial and agricultural productiveness. If 
we are able to judge the future by the past, we should not 
expect a permanent continuance of the extraordinary busi- 
ness conditions with which this country has been favored 
during the last few years: we should rather look forward 
to the possibility of a period of overproduction and trade 
stagnation at home, and with the farsightedness which 
characterizes businessmen we should anticipate the emer- 
gency and prepare ourselyes to meet it. 

The European ccuntries are our most important custom- 
ers; that branch of cur international commerce is probably 
best understood by the American merchant and receives 
from him the greatest amount of the attention which he 
devotes to foreign trade; yet our sales to Europe do not 
average over $3 per capita annually. 

While the American merchant has been absorbed in the 
development of domestic industries and his energies have 
been directed chiefly to ministering to the demands of 
internal trade; while every section of this country has been 
enjoying an unparalleled prosperity, owing to and dependent 
almost wholly upon our own resources and consumption, 
the nations of Europe have been making foreign commerce 
a study little short of scientific and have been judiciously 
strengthening themselves in the interests of that trade. 
Their men are well trained and experienced in dealing with 
other peoples; their steamship service is fully adequate 
and effectively responsive at all points to the demands made 
upon it; their consular representatives are able and efficient, 
und their banking facilities an invaluable auxiliary to their 
industrial and commercial interests concerned in securing 
a large share of the world’s trade. * * * 

This convention should, therefore, inaugurate an organized 
and effective effort to awaken the businessmen of the 
United States to a realization of the vital importance to 
this country of carefully fostering our foreign trade, because 
®f its great possibilities for an enlarged commercial activity 
and as a safeguard during the years of business depression 
at home. * * *® 

One of the questions demanding our most careful thought 
is that of reciprocal trade arrangements. Dresident McKin- 
ley, in his last address, to which I have already alluded, 
said : 

Commercial wars are unprofitable, a policy of 
good will and friendly trade relations will prevent 
reprisals. Reciprocity treaties are in harmony with 
the spirit of the times, measures of retaliation are 
not. If perchance some of our tariffs are no 
longer needed for revenue not to protect our indus- 
tries at home, why should they not be employed to 
extend and promote our markets abroad? 

This feature of foreign commerce is far more imperative 
today than it was when President McKinley advocated it. 
The evidences of retaliation by other countries because of 
our unwillingness to enter into reciprocal trade arrange- 
ments with them are multiplying and may seriously affect 
our commerce adversely if our present policy be persisted 
in. . 7 * 

With Great Britain in the lead, all the peoples of the 
old world have been steadily fostering and increasing their 
commercial relations abroad and strengthening their defenses 
at home. The United States claiming, and justly so, to be 
one of the most enlightened, enterprising and liberal nations 
of the world, stands prominently forward as the single 
exception which has allowed its shipyards to decay and its 
flag to disappear from the seas. * * Almost 90 per- 
cent of our foreign trade is carried in foreign ships at an 
estimated cost of $:00,000,0C0, paid annually to other coun- 
tries, that they may do a work for which no people 
is better fitted than our own. 

The reéstablishment of our former supremacy as a mari- 
time people is one of the most important questions now 
demanding solution at the hands of American statesman- 
as + & 

One other manifest advantage which some of the coun- 
tries of Europe enjoy over us when dealing with other 
peoples is in their banks in foreign countries. Those banks 
not only facilitate transactions greatly, but are of invalu- 
able assistance in making investments, obtaining informa- 
tion, determining credits and making collections. Every 
bank very naturally renders much more efficient assistance 
to the merchants of its own country than it would to aliens 
in their efforts to stimulate and develop their trade. While 
it is true that capital will not migrate unless under the 
inducement of a very great extra profit, it is well known 
that those banks yield rich returns and our bankers and 
capitalists would do well to carefully study this branch of 
the question. 


Following this address, which was enthusiastically re- 
ceived, Frank S. Gardiner, of New York, was chosen 


temporary secretary, and James W. VanCleave tempo- 
rary chairman of the meeting. The latter stated that this 
was a business meeting called for the consideration of 
business matters, and he trusted that there would be no 
effort on the part, of any one present to impede mat- 
ters with parliamentary tactics, nor would there be any 
effort made. to stampede the convention in favor of 
measures for which it was not prepared. 

Two committees were appointed, one on credentials, 
and the other on permanent organization and rules, both 
consisting of fifteen members. 

The reports of these two committees were brought in 
at the afternoon session, and after some discussion were 
adopted. William McCarroll, of the New York Board 
of Trade & Transportation was appointed permanent 
chairman, and in accepting the chairmanship stated that 
this would be the most important commercial gathering 
that this country had ever seen. He continued: 

‘« Just now, when we are not worried with business de- 
pression, is the time when we are best fitted to grasp 
the foreign situation and put forth our best efforts for 
it. To stand still and be satisfied with what we have 
already accomplished would be unamerican in spirit, 
and would not be in line with the spirit of American 
manufacturers.’’ He called attention to our geographical 
relation between the orient and Europe, and to the 
fact that there is an expansion of industry throughout 
the world in which we must be diligent to take our 
place. 

Mr. McCarroll was followed by Mr. VanCleave. He 
called attention briefly to our increased commerce, and 
to the necessity for foreign markets which has been the 
means of bringing the convention together. He touched 
upon the necessity for the creation of a merchant ma- 
rine, the need for the study of the requirements of 
foreign markets, especially those of South America; 
the improvement of the consular service, and the aid 
that is being afforded our manufacturers by the de- 
partment of Commerce and Labor. 

He took occasion to attack Mr. Burton in his position 
in opposition to the appropriation for the betterment 
of our waterways. He stated that if we treated our 
waterways with the consideration that is accorded to 
them in European countries we would force down 
freight rates and open up our markets. Touching on 
tariff revision he stated that it becomes necessary from 
time to time by reason of discovery, invention and 
changes in fashion, and urged that Congress should 
appoint a nonpartisan commission for the revision of 
the tariff, section by section. 

Hon. Lewis T. Nixon, of New York, in an able speech 
called attention to the deplorable condition of the 
American merchant marine. He stated that we build 
as good or better vessels as our competitors but they 
cost more. He stated that it was absurd to think of a 
few men sitting in a London office and apportioning 
out our carrying trade as they wished; that it was at 
once a disgrace and a menace. He strongly touched 
on the necessity for the improvement of our internal 
waterways, and to the necessity for a postmaster gen- 
eral who would give to the country a good parcels 
post law. 

Perhaps one of the most forceful speakers of the 
day was Alvin H. Saunders, of the American Reciprocal 
Tariff League. In part his speech was as follows: 

We meet as an army with flying banners. We have here 
with us some of the captains of industry. We are here to 
essay the task of becoming a dominant world power. When 
the action of many who sympathized so keenly with the 
views of McKinley at the time of his death is viewed we 
are led to ask, is there no one left who remembers McKinley 
or recognizes the necessity for the remedial legislation he 
so strongly urged? During all the years that have passed 
we have been in the enjoyment of one market. Great 
Britain alone has made us rich. To her consumption of 
our foodstuffs is due the rise and prosperity of the west 
and middie west. 

What is going on in the quarters where we must look for 
our outlet? When times of depression come will we have 
outlets ready to relieve the distress of that time? Looking 
we find that hostile hands are raised against us in almost 
every country across the seas, not against us personally, 
but against our desire to secure all and take nothing. Do 
we always propose to go on bringing nothing back but cash? 
If that be true it means farewell to any dreams of foreign 
supremacy which we may entertain. The position which 
Germany is taking at the present time means impending 
chaos for many of our industries if we do not use wise 
and prompt measures. This was only narrowly averted in 
1906, by the stay of fifteen months granted at that time. 

By means of maximum and minimum, by general and 
conventional tariffs commercial accord is brought about be- 
tween the European countries. The United States stands 
with Servia and Portugal in her position of serving friends 
and enemies alike. 

Many insist upon tariff revision along conservative lines 
right away. I hope to see the day when we can prune our 
tariff tree from time to time as it may become necessary 
and yet not disturb it root and branch, which is so danger- 
ous to all our immense interests. ° 


He wound up by presenting the resolutions of the 
Chicago Commercial Association, as follows: 


Wuereas, The obstacles which have hampered our efforts 
to develop the commerce of the United States with foreign 
ones are evident to everyone familiar with that trade; 
an 

WHEREAS, These obstacles should be removed at the 
earliest possible moment if we are to attain preéminence 
instead of remaining as we are far in the rear in the 
struggle with Europe for foreign supremacy; therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this convention that one 
of the many factors that will speedily extend and perma- 
nently maintain our foreign commerce is the adoption of 
reciprocal trade relations with those countries which can 
ard do offer fair, just and equitable return concessions for 
those granted by the United States. 


A vote of thanks was tendered Mr. Saunders for his 


able exposition of the objects and aims of the con- 
vention. 
Tuesday’s Session. 

Tuesday ’s session opened with a speech by Hon. J. 
W. Peakody, Chamber of Commerce, Boston, in a re- 
view of the Philippine trade and its relation to the 
United States. 

Mr. Boreden, of Fall River paper interests, of Massa- 
chusetts, urged the repeal of all tariff laws insofar as 
they relate to the Philippines; absolute free trade in 
every land where the American flag is supreme, the 
importation of free raw materials; free ships, as we 
eannot afford to wait for the effect of the ship subsidy 
bill, and finally for reciprocity treaties with any coun- 
try that will make them with us. 

Mr. Mead, of New York, spoke in behalf of the pass- 
age of a measure by Congress for the protection of our 
trade marks and trade names in foreign countries 
where at the present time we have no such protection. 

Representative Fay, of Chicago, spoke in behalf of 
the extension of our waterways. 

The passage of the Southern Appalachian Forest 
reserve bill now before Congress was urged by Mr. 
Harvey, of Philadelphia. Secretary of State Root was 
accorded a most enthusiastic welcome. His speech was 
a discussion of the resources of the Latin-American 
countries and a plea for closer trade relations with 
them. He severely criticized the steamship service be- 
tween the United States and South American ports and 
declared that in face of European competition nothing 
but subsidies would avail to meet the cheaper wages 
and living expenses and to establish proper American 
lincs. He said that it was a sad commentary upon the 
situation that dispatches from the state department to 
South America were, as a rule, forwarded via Europe, 
so poor was the direct service. He announced that 
the policy of the United States toward the nearby West 
Indian republics, as well as to the others, was one 
merely of good will and friendliness. 

In regard to reciprocity he pointed out that 90 per- 
cent of our imports from South America are on the free 
list, but he said: ‘‘ There are some countries in regard 
to whose products I should like to see an opportunity 
to make reciprocity treaties; but this opens up a 
broader subject, and I do not think the subject of 
reciprocity can now be adequately considered without 
going into the whole form of our tariff laws. In my 
judgment the United States must come to a maximum 
and minimum tariff.’’ He said that a single, uniform 
tariff used to be well enough, but that we have passed 
on into a world for the most part of maximum and 
minimum tariffs, so that with our single rate tariff we 
are left with little opportunity to reward good treat- 
ment from other countries or to defend ourselves 
against bad treatment from them. 

President Schurmann, of Cornell University, made an 
able speech, touching on the prominence which is being 
given to the subject of the tariff in these discussions, 
and to the tariff agitation going on at the present time 
in other countries. Also of the need for commercial 
education in our colleges, and the study of German 
and Spanish by our students. He also said that there 
is a need for the large moneyed concerns of which we 
hear so much abuse at the present time in order to 
carry on the big enterprises and this would become 
more and more a matter of necessity, but that it is 
swollen and not stolen fortunes that we want in the 
work. 

Mr. Estes, of Tennessee, spoke in favor of the 
present status of the consular service, and Mr. Hazard 
against Chinese exclusion as applied to other than the 
coolie classes. 

Charles J. Connant, of the American Bankers’ Associ- 
aticn, read a paper on the need for currency reform 
and for the establishment of permanent rates of in- 
terest. 

One of the features of the afternoon session was a 
speech by Secretary of Commerce and Labor Strauss, 
in which he went briefly into the cause of our phe- 
nomenal prosperity in the matter of our exports, and 
to the effect which immigration has upon the same, 
speaking in favor of immigration. He discussed the 
growth of trade with China and Japan especially, and 
deprecated the effect of recent incidents in San Fran- 
cisco, predicting that unless adjusted they will have a 
disastrous influence upon our trade with the Orient. 
He said: ‘‘A nation cannot offend another nation and 
hold the trade of its people any more than an indi- 
vidual merchant or manufacturer can expect to hold 
eustomers whom he openly offends or brutally insults.’’ 

Hon. J. H. Barrett, of the Bureau of American Re- 
public, made an able plea for the work undertaken by 
that bureau and asked for the support of the conven- 
tion, and that they would remember the work after 
their return home. He entered very fully into a de- 
scription of the South American countries, and gave 
brief but glowing descriptions of the prosperity and 
progress that maintain at the present time in almost 
all of them, and upon the limitless possibilities for our 
trade with those countries. 

The report of the committee on resolutions favoring 
return to section 4 of the Dingley bill was provocative 
of considerable argument and very keen feeling in some 
directions, so much so that the measure was reported 
back to the committee for reconsideration. 

A feature of today’s session of interest to lumbermen 
and other shippers was the adoption of a resolution 
supporting the proposed national reciprocal demurrage 
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Lill. Several of the delegates to the convention were 
also members of the Executive Committee of the 
National Reciprocal Demurrage Convention, among 
them 8S. B. Anderson, of Memphis; J. A. Van Hoose, 
president of the Southern Wholesale Grocers’ Associ- 
ation, of Birmingham, and J. E. Defebaugh, of Chicago, 
editor of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. The action of the 
Foreign Commerce Convention on this subject was as 
follows: 

WuHereas, The commercial and manufacturing interests of 
the United States are suffering from an unprecedented car 
shortage and lack of transportation facilities by rail; and 

Wuereas, The National Reciprocal Demurrage Convention, 
in convention assembled at Chicago January 4 and 5, re- 
solved to petition Congress for the passage of a reciprocal 
demurrage law whereby, when the railroads charge shippers 
a fixed sum for not loading or unloading cars at a stated 
period, an equal sum be charged against the railroads for 
not furnishing cars or adequate transportation facilities 
within a reasonable period, same being equitable to both 
parties; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the convention indorses the efforts of the 
National Reciprocal Demurrage Convention and hereby re. 
quests that Congress enact a proper law which may expe- 
ditiously remove the freight congestion and increase the 
movement of cars. 

Wednesday’s Session. 
(Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.) 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 16.—Among the resolutions 
adopted by the delegates at the session today was one 
providing that Congress be urged to enact into law 
the substance of the President’s executive order of 
January 27, 1906, applying the merit system in con- 
sular appointments and promotions. Another resolu- 
tion demanded that American trade marks and trade 
names be protected in foreign countries. Another 
expressed approval of The Hague Conference and 


embodied a petition that it be made a permanent 
organization. Another resolution favored a_ parcels 
post system. Still another declared that the Chinese 
boycott is seriously interfering with American com- 
merece ana asked that Chinese travelers, scholars and 
merchants be treated with the utmost consideration 
by government officials and by the courts. Finally the 
convention indorsed the San Domingo treaty. 


The Banquet and the President. 


The most notable feature of the convention was, 
perhaps, the closing banquet this evening held in the 
Arlington hotel banquet hall. The speaker of the 
occasion was the President of the United States, but 
others were Secretary Root, Speaker Cannon and Gov- 
ernors Warfield, of Maryland, and Swanson, of Vir- 
ginia. The banquet was given by the New York 
Board of Trade & Transportation. The president’s 
speech was devoted largely to the government’s policy 
in regard to San Domingo, to reform in the consular 
service, and to cxtension of national trade in the 
South and Central American republics and the orient. 
When he entered the room a western delegate mounted 
a chair and proposed ‘‘three cheers for Teddy Roose- 
velt, President of the United States,’’ and it took ten 
minutes for the six hundred guests to get through 
cheering. 

In regard to the San Domingo matter the president 
said: 

Under Mr. Root’s guidance we are now endeavoring to 
secure by treaty with Santo Domingo an arrangement de- 
signed to make it absolutely unnecessary for this country 
ever to think of intervention in Santo Domingo; because it 
is an effort to prevent the possibility of the occurrence of 
conditions there which would necessitate such intervention. 


Two years ago things in the island got into such a shape 
that we became satisfied certain European powers if we did 
not take some steps to better conditions would themselves 
take possession of certain ports in the island. 

We had to act to prevent action by others. Since then 
we have been striving to develop some scheme by which 
Santo Domingo could secure a financial prosperity and 
stability that would enable her to pay the just debts that 
she owed to outsiders. while at the same time being free 
from any possibility of aggression by outsiders or by . our- 
selves. 

The president spoke on the consular question and 
sail that by the application of civil service rules a 
great improvement had already been accomplished; but 
he said emphatically that he did not believe. in restrict- 
ing the power of removal. He also said in regard to 
South American trade that in addition to political 
friendliness we need commercial intimacy, and that 
it was impossible to get such commercial intimacy 
without a far better system of communication. In 
connection with this line he championed a ship sub- 
sidy policy espceially directed toward South American 
communications. 

Touching on the general policy of the government 
and his attitude in favor of an efficient navy the presi- 
dent said: 

In our foreign policy our aim must be to treat with seru- 
pulous fairness and justness every foreign power, European 
or Asiatic, large or small: to treat every foreign power 
upon the basis of asking nothing from any one of them that 
we do not gladly do in return. Let us not give any other 
nation any cause for offense and, on the other hand, keep 
our navy at such a pitch of efficiency as to make it a strong 
provocative of good manners itn other nations. 

Speaker Cannon made a hit at the suggested maxi- 
mum and minimum tariff policy by saying that it was 
‘fonly a journey of one day toward free trade and for 
one I am opposed to it.’’ 





INTERESTING NEWS MISCELLANY OF A WEEK. 


Lumber Trust Investigated—West Coast Fir Going to Germany—Growing Forest Reserves - Conflicting 
Reports of a Railroad—In Australian Forests. 


RESURRECTING THE LUMBER TRUST. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 15.—Governor Johnson’s 
accusations against a ‘‘lumber trust’’ were bound to 
result in a legislative investigation, and two resolutions 
looking to that were introduced’ Tuesday. One was 
presented in the house by Representative W. A. Nolan, 
who is also the author of the demurrage bill. It called 
for a joint committee of five members to make an 
investigation of lumber combinations, especially of the 
refusal of manufacturers and wholesale dealers to sell 
to other than lumber dealers. Senator H. E. Hanson, 
of Windom, offered the same resolution in the upper 
house. It states that— 





Wuereas, The price of lumber and building material has 
reached such enormity (sic) that consumers are unable to 
buy, and that lumber companies refuse to sell their goods to 
other than lumber dealers, all in violation of the laws of the 
state against trusts and monopolies; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That a joint committee, consisting of two mem- 
bers from the senate and three of the house, be appointed to 
investigate and report the facts, with recommendations for 
such additional laws aus they may think necessary. 


GERMAN IMPORTATIONS OF WESI COAST FIR. 


TAcoMA, WASH., Jan. 10.—Among the callers at the 
offices of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company this 
week was J. H. W. Gehlsen, of Gluickstadt, Germany, 
representing a number of the most prominent lumber im- 
poiters of Hemburg and vicinity, and who is in the city 
conferring with lumber manufacturers ard steamship 
agents 1elative to making shipments of fir to Germany. 
About a week ago the British steamship Manchester Port 
was dispatched from the North Pacific Lumber Com- 
pany’s mill at Portland with 2,500,000 feet of lumber 
ior Germany, the first cargo cispatched from this coast 
for the interests Mr. Gehlsen represents. The next cargo 
will go from Tacoma. 

Mr. Gehlisen is a guest at the Tacoma hctel at present. 
Ile arrived in New York several weeks ago, has lately 
been traveling through the southern lumber belt and 
then came to this’ coast, spending two weeks at Port- 
lund before coming here. ‘‘The lumber trade in Ger- 
many is growing wonderfully,’’ said Mr. Gehlsen today. 
‘The demand is increasing steadily and we have been 
unable to obtain the desired quality in sufficient quan- 
tities in the south. We use principally decking and tim- 
bers. For shipments of between 250,000 and 1,000,000 
feet arrangements for transportation from Puget sound 
\ill be made with the Kosmos Hamburg-American line 
and Holt Liverpool-Tacoma line steamers. During the 
oming season we expect to ship several complete car- 
goes of fir from the Sound.’’ 


DISPOSITION OF WISCONSIN FOREST RESERVES. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Jan. 15.—Gov. James O. Davidson, 
in his message to the Wisconsin legislature this week, 
dwelt at some length on the importance to the state of 
the state board of forestry and mentioned the fact that 
from the small beginning in scientific forestry made in 
1903 the forest reserves now comprise 254,072 acres 
under the supervision of the state board of forestry, and 
added that the importance of forestry as a preservation 
of public wealth and a probable source of state revenue 
cannot be overestimated. 

Under the swamp land grant of 1850 Wisconsin was 








granted all timber lands within the state which were 
owned by the federal government. In 1854, however, the 
United States government set aside certain tracts for 
Indian reservations, including many thousands of acres 
which had previcusly been granted to the state. While 
admitting that the title appears to rest in the state, 
the United States department of the interior holds that 
the Indians have possessory rights so long as the reser- 
vation remains intact and even goes so far as to contend 
that this power carries with it the right to the timber 
for their own use and to sell it. Under the state for- 
estry law of 1905 the state lands north of town 33 
were set aside as a forest reserve and all the disputed 
land within the Lac du Flambeau, Lae Court d’Oreille, 
La Point Indian reservations, come under the control 
of the state board of forestry. The land which is thus 
held in dispute amounts to more than 47,060 acres and 
since a large part of this is still heavily timbered it is 
conservatively estimated to be worth over $1,000,000. 

The governcr recommends that a law be enacted pro- 
viding that if recompensed by the federal government 
the state will relinquish its claim on these lands and the 
amount so received from the government shall be used 
exclusively for forest reserves. In this way the state 
would have a large sum with which to buy lands so as 
to consolidate its forest reserves and the Indians would 
receive what in justice should ke theirs. 


ENCOURAGING AND DISCOURAGING STRAWS. 

TAacoMA, WASH., Jan. 12.—It is stated this week that 
the Northern Pacific has authorized the expenditure of 
several millions of dollars on its lines in the state of 
Washington this year. Upon the main line between 


Tacoma and Spokane a total of 120 track miles of new 


steel rails will be laid. On many of the branch lines 
where 56-pound rails are now in use 72-pound rails wi!l 
be substituted. A large amount of reballasting will be 
done and numerous improvements made in the way of 
repairing or rebuilding depots along the line, the latter 
including a new $750,000 depot for Tacoma for the use 
of the Hill roads. 

Unconfirmed reports are given eredence in some of 
the daily newspapers today that, as a result of the fuel 
famine in the northwest, requiring the Northern Pacific 
to devote all its energies to the movement of fuel, an- 
other embargo is likely to ke declared on lumber and 
shingles to the east. The Southern Pacific already has 
an embargo on forest products from northwest points 
to California and the report given is that the Northern 
Pacifie will te compelled to establish one to cnable it 
to move the fuel which it must handle. 


HIGHER TIMPER PRICES PREDICTED. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., Jan. 15.—Some lumbermen prediet 
that timber prices may reach a much higher point dur- 
ing the present year than ever before. This pre- 
dietion includes all grades and is based on the 
conditions as they seem to exist throughout the 
lumber producing sections of the country. Owing 
to the long continued wet weather of last fall, 
the movement of logs down the various waterways 
of this state and section has been lighter than for a 
number of years past. This searecity is not 
confined to the Cumberland and the Tennessee river 
valleys but extends all over the United States and 
Canada, the lumbermen having been unable, as a rule, 


to get into the woods aud get the timker out. Then, 
too, loggers have been unable to get railroad transpor- 
tation kecause of the car shortage in those sections 
which depend upon railroad transportation. This 
trouble, although it extends to Loth the upper and 
lower Mississippi valley, is particularly noticeable in 
the lower valley, including Tenncssec, owing to the 
fact that the timber lands in this section are largely 
low and subject te being flooded at high water. Many 
mills in these sections have shut down owing to their 
inability to secure logs, and every mill that suspends 
operations curtails the supply of timber just that much. 
This anticipated shortage is especially expected as to 
pine, most of which is secured from the territory 
which is first affected by high water. 


TIMBER WEALTH OF AUSTRALIA. 


In a recent report on the resources and foreign 
commerce of Western Australia prepared by Special 
Agent Burrill, of the department of commerce and 
labor of the United States, considerable attention is 
devoted to the timber wealth of the state named, one 
of the largest of the Australian commonwealth. A 
very rapid growth of commerce is shown by a compari- 
son of the imports of 1891 with those of 1905, which 
were $6,500,030 and $35,000,000 respectively. The ex- 
ports were $4,000,000 in 1891 and $50,000,000 in 1905. 
That part of the report dealing with the timber is 
reproduced herewith: 


The timber industry is still in its infancy, but from the 
latest and most aceurate figures obtainable showing its 
production enough can be learned to gage its importance 
and value as a national asset and the steady rate of its 
development. The demand for western Australian hard 
woods for railway sleepers, street paving blocks, piles for 
wharfs and piers, jetties, bridges etc. is increasing, both in 
the commonwealth and for export. The United Kingdom is 
the chief buyer of these woods outside. of the Australian 
states, but a fairly large quantity finds its way into foreign 
countries. 

The principal hardwood timber trees of the western Aus 
tralian forests are called “jarrah” and “kauri,” but of 
these the jarrah is regarded as greatly superior for general 
construction purposes. A recent government estimate gives 
8,000,000 acres of jarrah forest and 1,200,000 acres of 
kauri forest, and the latest published records of the 
western Australian land department indicate asi acreage of 
only 904,260 of forest land under timber leaseg 37d licenses. 
These figures show the great expansion posz"be for this 
industry under intelligently directed effort and :ts increas 
ing importance as a source of state wealth. A fair speci- 
ment of a jarrah tree would run about ninety to 100 feet 
in hight ard from two and one-half to three and one-half 
feet in diameter at the base. 

The weight of the jarrah wood when newly cut is but 
little over seventy pounds a cubic foot, which is reduced 
to sixty pounds when thoroughly seasoned. It is red in 
color, polishes well, is easily worked and it makes the best 
charcoal of any timber in the state. No foreign hardwood 
can hope to compete with it in this market, but what could 
be done with it in foreign markets through live, uptodate 
American expert methods is a subject for interesting specu- 
lation and one which on investigation might prove worthy 
ofa trial. 

The timber business is practically controlled by one cor- 
poration formed by a combination of eight originally sepa- 
rate companies and, while it may not be described as a 
trust, for that word is particularly objectionable in Aus- 
tralia, its methods of doing business are regarded here as 
not entirely dissimilar to those of other industries bearing 
that unpopular label. While there are a few independent 
timber companies engaged in the business, it is fair to 
assume, according to the business men of western Australia, 
that their enterprises are carried on by permission of 
rather than in competition with the corporation to which 
reference has been made. 
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DEMURRAGE FROM THE BUSINESS MAN’S STANDPOINT. 
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A Symposium to Which All Shippers and Receivers of Freight Are Invited to Contribute—If You 
Have Not Given Your Views Follow the Examples Given Herewith. 


MAKE PUNISHMENT FIT THE CRIME. 

Mounp Crry, KAN., Dec. 31.—If a reciprocal demurrage 
law is to be made effective the penalties must be severe 
enough to cure the evils of delays in unloading cars by 
shipper, also delays in supplying cars for shipment by the 
transportation companies. I think that $1 a day would 
impel a receiver to unload a car of lumber in reasonable 
time, unless when bunched, but I also think that the same 
amount would be utterly insufficient to cause the railroads 
to supply cars in time of scarcity. They would simply pay 
the dollar and the shipper could wait. The penalty to the 
roads should be three or four times as much as to the 
receiver. In criminal law the penalty is graduated accord- 
ing to the gravity of the offense. The failure to supply cars 
when needed causes ten times more loss and damage than 
delay in unloading cars, therefore the penalty should be 
greater to fit the offense. Perhaps a solution might be 
arrived at by making a cumulative and increasing penalty, 
say $1 for the first day, $2 for the second, $3 for the third, 
and so on, then add them for a result. 

I think the committee to formulate the bill should consult 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission, as this is a com- 
plicated and intricate question and will need the combined 
wisdom of all who have had experience in transportation 
affairs. 

As a matter of curiosity and for comparison I give you 
the record of the two last cars of yellow pine which we 
have received: Car 3,558 shipped from Antrim, La., October 
18, via Iron Mountain, arrived November 27, 500 miles, 
forty days. Car 12,555 shipped from Clear Creek, La., De- 
cember 19, via Iron Mountain, arrived December 28, 500 
miles, nine days. The joke of the matter is that the first 
car was urgently needed while the last was only to fill up 
yard stock. E. M. ADAMS. 


SHORTAGE EVERY FALL. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Jan. 2.—In conversation and corre- 
spondence with a great many shippers, among them some 
very large ones, I find some who doubt the feasibility 
of accomplishing much at this meeting, stating that the 
carriers are doing everything in their power at present and 
for that reason the results of the meeting might not be 
effective. It is evident that the carriers are doing every- 
thing they can at the present time considering the situation 
into which they have allowed the car matter to drift, but 
this matter of a shortage of cars for lumber business has 
been with us every fall and winter for the last eighteen 
years to my knowledge, and I take it that the meeting will 
deal more with the ways and means of having this cor- 
rected within another year, or at any rate within the next 
eighteen months. 1 do not imagine that any suggestion 
the shippers could make to the carriers could help the 
present situation worth mentioning, but I do think we could 
accomplish a great deal in the way of correcting it in the 
course of a year or so. I believe it would be well to impress 
upon the minds of those present what they might expect and 
what they ought to devote their thought and energies to is 
to have the car situation corrected by next fall and winter. 
I want to call your especial attention to this point, made 
by a great many, that the carriers are doing all that they 
ean, and any legislation that might be passed could not 
improve the present situation. 

Joun L. Kavu, President, 
YELLOW PINE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


DOES NOT BLAME RAILROADS. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Dec. 21.—We are very sorry we are 
not in accord with you on this subject, although we are 
probably suffering as much from car shortage as anyone. 
We do not think, however, that the failure to furnish cars 
is due to any desire on the part of the railroads to curtail 
shipments, and we believe they are as anxious to forward 
freight as we are to ship it. If this is the case, subjecting 
them to demurrage would have no advantages outside of the 
very inconsiderable money receipts. 

On the other hand, demurrage charged to consignees cer- 
tainly tends to prompt unloading of cars, and in this way 
is a great benefit not only to the railroads but to the ship- 
pers in enabling the railroads to improve the car supply. 

At the present time the action being taken against the 
railroad companies in the matter of the car stake and 
equipment complaint promises such great advantage to all 
shippers and seems in such fair way for an early and favor- 
able settlement, that we feel we can afford to be a little 
lenient in other respects, especially in such respects as may 
be fairly considered as being forced upon the railroads by 
circumstances. GeorGe F. Crate & Co. 

GEORGE CRAIG & SONS. 


FORCED TO ACCEPT DELAYED SHIPMENTS. 

Port BLAKELY, WASsH., Dec. 31.—We are heartily in favor 
of the movement that you have inaugurated to try and 
equalize the demurrage proposition by having the railroads 
penalized if they do not handle shipments, after-cars are 
loaded, with reasonable promptness. We doubt very much 
whether under the present system it will be possible to 





enforce a penalty for failure to furnish cars. However, we 
think it is only reasonable to expect that when a car is 
loaded same should be gotten to its destination and 
delivered to the customer, allowing a certain number of 
hours for each hundred miles for such delivery. It fre- 
quently occurs that a shipment is ordered, the customer fig- 
uring on a reasonable length of time for the delivery of 
such shipment, the car-is loaded promptly and started on 
its way and held up enroute for two or three months. This 
compels the customer to buy other stock to meet his require- 
ments. Possibly when the car finally arrives he has no use 
for that particular class of stock, still he is not only forced 
to accept shipment but also forced to drop everything and 
unload the shipment promptly. 

We believe the prompt delivery of shipments after loading 
would have more to do with the car situation than anything 
else, and would be more reasonable to expect the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to rule on than any other phase of 
the proposition at present. 

Port BLAKELY MILL CoMPANy, 
G. N. SKINNER. 
ENFORCE RECIPROCAL OBLIGATIONS. 

BALTIMORE, Mp., Dec. 24.—It is the unanimous opinion of 
all lumbermen who ship by rail that the present supply of 
cars is inadequate, and unless steps are quickly taken to 
materially better this condition it will be well nigh ruinous 
to the trade. Every means should be used to enforce the 
reciprocal obligations of the railroads to the shippers. 

W. M. BurRGAN, 
President LUMBER EXCHANGE. 


RAILROADS SHOULD PAY FOR DELAYS. 
PATERSON, N. J., Jan. 4.—We are heartily in favor of the 
movement. It has always been our opinion that a law that 
would compel railroads to pay car service where they were 
at fault would be a right law and one that would largely 
tend to decrease the damage to lumbermen; that is, the loss 
lumbermen now sustain through having to pay car service. 
If they could get back for the overtime on shipments they 
would be ahead of the railroads in the end on this car 
service business. Do not overlook the fact that a car loaded 
should pay more car service to the retail lumberman than 
the railroads now charge us for retention of the bare car. 
A law compelling railroads to pay for detention of cars 
would relieve the car shortage or bankrupt the railroads! 
This would only be a step in the right direction. Give us 
government ownership of railroads, express companies, tele- 

phone and telegraph companies. 
Tue DILLISTIN LUMBER COMPANY, 
H. P. DILLISTIN. 


RAILROADS CONSULT THEIR OWN INTERESTS. 

Cuicaco, Dee. 14.—Owing to the railroads adopting a 
policy of building only very large cars and then only moving 
them in long trains at a very slow rate of speed it now 
takes us twice as long as formerly to get our coal through 
from West Virginia mines to Chicago. Visit any junction 
point between here and West Virginia and you will find more 
empties at junctions than loads. This is due to the fact 
that railroads will not move either empties or loads until 
they can make up a train to the utmost capacity of their 
heaviest engines. During only two months of thts year have 
railroads been able to furnish 50 percent of cars required 
at a certain mine in West Virginia from which we draw our 
supply of that particular grade of coal. The balance of the 
time they furnish us equipment that cannot be used for 
our western trade. We want the railroad companies to fur- 
nish cars promptly and we want them to furnish the kind 
of cars they should furnish, not the kind of cars that are 
convenient for them to furnish. 

HostLer Coat & CoKE COMPANY, 
S. DP. Hostrier, President. 


INJUSTICE DONE BY RAILROADS. 

Eau CLatire, Wis., Dee. 17.—While under present strenu- 
ous conditions there is no doubt but that more or less 
injustice is done by railroad companies in furnishing fa- 
cilities for the handling of lumber, yet I am so thoroughly 
opposed, on principle, to flying to the legislature appealing 
for the enactment of new laws to regulate any and all little 
grievances which we may have in doing our business that 
I think I shall have to be excused from taking part in your 
proposed meeting. It seems to me that the American peo- 
ple have started well along a broad road which leads, in my 
opinion, to socialism of the broadest kind and unless some- 
thing turns them back we must anticipate and prepare for 
all kinds of social agitation and trouble within the next 
few years. This may be a pessimistic view of the situ- 
ation, but I feel it most heartily, and for thst reason am 
determined to take no action in business or affairs which 
will seem, in my opinion, to increase the tendency in the 
direction mentioned. 

NORTHWESTERN LUMBER COMPANY, 
J. T. BarBer, President. 


RAILROADS THWARTING LAWS OF CIVILIZA- 
TION. 


Boston, MASs., Dec. 29.—I am in hearty sympathy with 
all shippers of lumber and other articles at this time in 
their endeavor to obtain from the railroads justice, applying 
this word in its broadest sense. Their condition or rather 
lack of condition throughout the country in their utter 
inability to handle not only freight but passenger traffic as 
well as apparent indifference to the appeals of their patrons for 
better service is to say the least deplorable and amounts to 
little short of a calamity, and if these conditions prevail 
much longer there surely will be a calamity of national 
magnitude. 

The business condition for the past quarter in particular 
and at the present time is good. The demand is good, the 
supply at the mills is good, the ability of the mills to get 
out orders promptly never was better. The trouble then 
directly is with transportation. After making due allowance 
for moving crops, the winter weather and scarcity of labor, 
the fact remains that the railroads have either neglected to 
provide sufficient freight cars or locomotives or both; have 
not increased their trackage in proportion to the increase 
in population and growing demand, and last but not least, 
have not enough and proper agents and a system so per- 
fected to look after not only equipment but movement and 
location of their cars. 

This to my mind is the keynote, as statistics show that 
a car travels about half the distance in a year today that 
it did ten years ago. A few years ago the average time for 
a car of lumber in transit from Alabama, Georgia and nearby 
states to New England was two weeks. Today the average 
is about four and many times six and sometimes eight and 
more and then transferred three or four times, and you 
can easily see what condition a mixed car of flooring that 
is not bundled will be in when it arrives at destination. 
The railroad utterly disclaims any responsibility. 

Sometimes the car comes in in such a damaged condition 
through being in a wreck or other cause that it has to be 
reworked, or in a leaky car which necessitates redrying the 
stock, which can only partly correct the evil. You then 
have recourse to a claim for damages. Now anyone who 
has had experience with claims as applied to the railroads 
would welcome the insurance company who would adopt this 
line, and I will guarantee they would do a business of a 
million a minute from the start. 

I believe the railroad congestion has more to do with the 
prevailing high rates for money than has so called 
excessive speculation, as it not only ties up money in the 
transit stock but ties up building and other operations by 
delay in transit stock. Also, it ties up a great amount of 
money in stocks at the mill that not only represents the 
value of the stock but money actually paid out for labor etc., 
and besides necessitates the building operator paying interest 
on the loan which is tied up at the bank awaiting the com- 
pletion of a certain amount of work before money is ad 
vanced, and in consequence of this condition restricting new 
building and other work and causing great loss both to 
capital and labor equally. It does not avail one how much 
money there is in the country if it is not circulating in its 
natural channels. 

We have contended that prices are regulated by supply 
and demand. Supply means sufficiency of things. Now the 
fact that there is a supply of lumber at the mills in Texas 
and it is wanted in New England, where there is none, and 
thereby advances the price $2 a thousand at that point, do 
you call that being regulated by supply and demand? Not 
for one minute. The railroads are thwarting the laws of 
civilization. I have shippers in the south in North Caro- 
lina who cannot get cars. One in particular has not had 
one since November 20, and he ordinarily would ship ten 
ears in that time. 

To the articles enumerated in your call in addition to 
existing laws I would suggest adding something to cover the 
following point: I think it entirely within the province of 
the buyer to destignate the routing of his material without 
hindrance from the railroad unless otherwise specified in 
the purchase agreement. I do not recall any roads except- 
ing the Louisville & Nashville and Illinois Central who 
refuse this and the former has only recently done so, giving 
as a reason that there was congestion by the route specified, 
which on investigation I was informed by the railroad was 
not so. The only routing I asked was to have stock move 
via Harlem river, not caring by what roads stock traveled 
to that point, and they declined to allow it. 

It seems to me that by concerted action by the manufac- 
turer, wholesaler and consumer with the aid of the associa- 
tion they could make the railroads take notice. 

In addition to the foregoing regarding claims for dam- 
ages received in transit, if a law could be passed compelling 
the road that finally delivers the car to adjust claims and 
settle damages immediately or previous to delivery of a car 
to consignee a very great injustice to shipper, consignee and 
railroad that tried to look after and handle its traffic prop- 
erly would be avoided and with such a law in’ force the 
receiving roads would be careful that cars were in proper 
condition and sealed before accepting same and thereby be 
able to readily locate the roads where damage occurred. 
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I had a car shipped from the Louisville & Nashville rail- 
road on October 30 which arrived November 27; one shipped 
on October 31 which has not yet arrived. On November 10 
from the Atlantic Coast line a car not reported to date. On 
November 15 from the Queen & Crescent, Laurel, and an- 
other on November 27 not yet reported. These are a few 
dates of shipments and shipping point and original railroad 
and date of arrival at Harlem River station as requested. 

I hope you may formulate a list of requirements that will 
eliminate the existing evils and that the same may be ac- 
ceptable to the Interstate Commerce Commission and that 
same may be framed into a law. Harry C. PHILBRICK. 


RUN ON LOOSE METHODS. 

Fort Dopce, Iowa, Jan. 7.—I1 know from newspaper re- 
ports that you take an active and leading part in the 
endeavor of the people to compel the railroads to act in 
the capacity of servants instead of rulers of the public. 
It may be that a few items from the book of experience 
will throw a little light on the question as to what is 
needed in-the way of reform. 

As you know, some years ago I was in the lumber busi- 
ness. For over two years I was receiver of lumber ship- 
ments in Des Moines from Arkansas, a distance of ap- 
proximately 600 miles. The quickest car I ever received 
came through in eight days; the longest was twenty-six 
days; the full average would be close to fourteen days. 
For present purposes we will call the average twelve days. 
Where were those cars during those twelve days? If we 
allow an average speed of four miles per hour, say 100 
miles per day, they would be but six days in transit. 
It is not reasonable to suppose any longer time should be 
required. On this basis for six days the cars were moving 
toward destination at a very slow rate, and for six days 
they were standing on sidetracks at junction points until 
some one took the notion to pick up a forgotten car and 
give it a boost to another resting place. Oftentimes the 
contents of these cars are badly needed and the delay 
involves loss and damage to the consignees. This delay 
in transit too is an all important point in this question 
of car shortage. Reduce the time of the cars on the 
road one-half and the car supply will be doubled without 
the addition of a single car to the equipment of the road. 
If we are told “It is lack of motive power” the addition 
of a few locomotives would pick up all these loaded 
cars, clear all the sidetracks, give satisfaction to shipper 
and consignee and furnish all the cars needed for the 
heaviest demands. 

The real question in this matter is: Is there really a 
shortage of cars or locomotives? So far as my experi- 
ence and observation go the trouble is due more to 
carelessness in handling the business than to any short- 
age, unless it may be an intentional shortage of men to 
do the work required. We cannot blame overworked men 
for being careless, but it puts an added load of responsi- 
bility. on the railroad company. 

Even in times of slack business there is little difference 
in the speed of freight. At a time when shipments were 
light a car of lumber was shipped me from Arkansas to 
Des Moines. It had been on the road fully twelve days 
when, on business, I passed. through Keokuk, knowing the 
number and initials of the car. I saw it standing on an 
outside spur track as if it might have been there a full 
week, as it probably had. About five days later the car 
reached Des Moines. Such a case was pure carelessness in 
handling the business and I believe this is the main cause 
of all the trouble. 

Another instance of railroad indifference has just come 
under my notice. A shipment of thirty-three cars from 
California, by Union Pacific railway for Chicago, on ar- 
rival at Omaha was divided in three parts, eleven cars 
being given to three different roads. The Illinois Central 
running through this place (Fort Dodge) had extra men 
waiting to examine cars and change engines; five minutes 
only was allowed for a stop that is usually thirty to forty- 
five minutes. This small train had right of way over all 
other freight and was rushed through on passenger time. 
Ilow many loads of freight had to stand waiting for power 
to move them while this surplus power was wasted in a 
mad rush to make a record no one can tell. Such work 
as this wastes power and works to exhaustion the best 
men on the road. There needs to be some governing power 
that will adjust the moving of freight in the quickest and 
most economical manner, not rushing through special ship- 
ments at an enormous expense while regular, everyday 
freight is left as dead matter on the tracks. 

There is another department of railroad work that is 
in need of firm control. The railroads exercise the right 
to confiscate coal in transit at their own good pleasure. 
Whether there is any law regulating this matter I know 
not. If there is a law it needs complete and radical re 
vision. The railroads know at all times how much fuel 
they will need and where they will need it. They can 
order from the mines as freely as can the dealers and 
they can at all times furnish the cars. Without the right 
of confiscation they have an advantage over mine owners 
and dealers. There may be times when confiscation could 
be permitted, but it should be only in extreme necessity 
and under clearly defined conditions. Railroads are run 
on loose methods, on the Vanderbilt idea, and it is time 
to stop it. T. A. CARPENTER. 


RAILROADS CANNOT BE FORCED. 

Boyne Crry, Micu., Jan. 1.—I cannot see where any good 
will come out of the present movement. I think the rail- 
roads ure as anxious to haul freight as the shipper is to 
have them. Is it not a fact that they are doing all they 
can, and if so what more could they do even if there was a 
law passed compelling them to? It would only make a lot 
of law-breaking citizens and I cannot.see what good effect 
that would have. There is one thing I would suggest which 
I think would be a benefit and that is when a car belonging 
to any railroad is unloaded that it could be loaded again 


for any point regardless of whether it was going homé or 
away from home. This I think would help a great deal tn 
the movement of tonnage, but I cannot understand what 
good cin come of trying to force the roads to do thus 
and so. It would take a long time before there could be 
extra cars enough built .to help the situation and I think 
relief would come before the cars could be built and put 
into service. If the lumber interests of our country are 
not getting proper car service why not let the lumber- 
men organize a railroad company and run competitive 
lines to the main central points in competition with the 
present roads? This would get results, but 1 cannot see 
how you are going to get results from the movement now on 
foot. Reciprocity car service will not work, because the 
railroads will devise some plan whereby they will not take 
an order given to them for a car until they can furnish it. 
You cannot force a railroad nor any individual to take an 
order if he does not want to. You know the American 
people do not like to stand for compulsory movements, and 
I think today that there is too much legislation and not 
enough good business common sense put into the matters 
of our country. If the government is going to do a part 
of the business let it do it all; if it is going to run the 
railroads it had better own them. I may be wrong in my 
views, but this is the way I look at it. I hope the lumber- 
men, shippers and men of the trades will think hard and 
act wisely, because they have an important problem to 
solve, and the railroads of our country today are too 
strong a factor to fool with. They have millions back of 
them and they wiil find some way to protect their own 
interests, so go slow and be very careful what you do. 
Above all things act fairly, for the railroads deserve a 
great deal of credit for opening up and developing the coun- 
try. 
MICHIGAN HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
W. H. Wuirr, Presiaent. 


RAILROADS NOT ENTIRELY TO BLAME. 

TacoMa, WASH., Dec. 20.—Referring to your letter of 
December 14 regarding reciprocal demurrage would say I 
am fully aware of the embarrassment and loss to the 
lumber business on account of the shortage of cars but am 
not prepared to indorse legislation forcing the railroads 
to relieve the situation. Many causes have combined to 
bring about present conditions, behind them all the un- 
precedented prosperity of our country, doubling consump- 
tion and relatively increasing movement of tonnage. I 
always keep out of lawsuits and never encourage them. 
This abnormal increase of tonnage was not anticipated 
by the railroads nor by us. The railroads are not entirely 
to blame in being unprepared after years of close figuring 
for economies rather than expansion for rapidly increasing 
business. 

Through rates are now quoted us, but we are delayed 
in shipping. The query with me is whether any railroad 
company would feel safe under proposed reciprocal de- 
murrage in making rates except on their own trackage or 
allow their cars to leave their lines. 

WEYERHAEUSER TIMBER COMPANY, 
R. L. McCormick. 
FAVORS ACTION. 
East Sioux Fats, 8. D., Dec. 22.—I am heartily 


in 
favor of this action. G. H. 


Perry. 


IS GLAD TO ASSIST. 

BALTIMORE, Mp., Dec. 17.—We believe a law that requires 
railroad companies to furnish equipment under the penalty 
of car service would be eminently fair, and we would be 
very glad to assist in the matter of having such legislation 
passed by taking the matter up with our congressman. 

RICHARD P. BAER. 





DEMURRAGE VIEWS OF RECEIVERS OF BULKY FREIGHT. 


A number of addresses on demurrage were prepared 
but not read at January 4 eonvention. Two valu- 
able contributions of this character are given: 


A RETAIL COAL DEALER’S IDEAS. 

Mr. Chairman and delegates: The principle of common 
honesty between man and man is one on which we should 
all agree. This principle should hold ‘good, as between 
corporations especially so, when one of them is a quasi-public 
corporation engaged in the transportation business which 
affects every person and every community in a more or 
less degree. 

My experience covers over twenty years in the railroad 
and wholesale coal business, and I have personal knowledge 
of the evils and delays under which the transportation busi- 
ness has been conducted. My shipments from twenty-two 
different mining districts in six different states during 
November were delayed from six to sixty days. Is it any 
wonder that I am in favor of a national reciprocal demur- 
rage law to hasten the movement of cars when loaded and 
keep them moving toward destination not less than 100 
miles every twenty-four hours? This is reasonable, as you 
will note by the following testimony by railroad officials. 

An official of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul railway 
testified before the recent meeting of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission that this movement was a _ reasonable 
one. The general manager of the Burlington testified that 
the average movement of all cars on their system was 
thirty-three miles, and that 100 miles for loads every 
twenty-four hours was reasonable. He also testified that 
about twelve miles an hour was the most economical rate 
of speed for moving freight trains, and that when they 
increased the speed of freight trains to twenty miles an hour 
they sacrificed 30 percent of the engine’s efficiency. Conse- 
quently, to haul freight cheap they run heavy trains and 
slow. All railroads do this, as witness their per ton mile 
statements. Not how fast, but how slow. 

The gentleman from St. Louis stated that the railroads 
were trying all the time to run freight trains faster. Their 
records show differently. It takes an average of seven days 
longer to get coal through from West Virginia to Chicago 
than some years ago. 

Mr. Daly, superintendent of transportation of the Illinois 
Central railroad, testified that the adoption of an increased 
per diem detention or demurrage charge would hasten the 
return of cars as between railroads. He also stated that 
the adoption of the existing demurrage rules here in 1888 
had hastened the unloading of cars. When asked by me if 
the adoption of a reciprocal demurrage law would hasten 
railroads to furnish same more promptly he tried to find 
some valid excuse why such a law should not be passed, 
but did not state a single reason why it would not hasten 
the railroads to furnish cars or keep them moving. Mr. 
Daly stated that the average detention at terminals was 
twelve hours. This leaves twelve hours in which to move 
the car 100 miles, or eight miles an hour. This is a very 
reasonable movement, and that is what we need now. It 
would increase the car supply nearly 100 percent and the 
car supply would largely cease to trouble us. We are not 
in the transportation business and cannot deliver you the 
goods. We can only deliver it to the railroad company, 
taking their receipt therefor, and thereafter you have a legal 
and moral right to expect that the shipment shall reach 
you in a reasonable time, not days, weeks and months after 
shipment or long after consignee had frozen to death while 
waiting for the coal to arrive. 

Shippers Want and Receivers Need 

First—Free interchange of cars, No restrictions on 
equipment. Cars to run anywhere in the United States. 
The railroads can double and treble their per diem charge 
against each other, which will insure their prompt return. 

Second—Cars furnished within a reasonable time after 
written order for same is placed. The Interstate Commerce 


Commission and the railroads can agree upon what is a 
reasonable time, and for any excess of said time $1 a 
day demurrage for each twenty-four hours. 

Third—Cars moved afier loaded inside of twenty-four 
hours; penalty $1 a day for failure to move same. 

Fourth—Loads kept moving toward destination not less 
than 100 miles each twenty-four hours, floods and strikes 
ogame penalty $1 a car a day for any excess running 
time. 

In conclusion I would ask any delegate present that was 
unable to get a passenger car to bring him to this conven- 
tion promptly and on time—the delegate loading and un- 
loading himself—to stand up. If he comes from New York 
or Philadelphia via the Twentieth Century passenger trains 
he can get a refund of $1 per hour for every hour detained 
en route over a reasonable running time; and that is what 
we want in the freight business, Twentieth Century freight 
trains of at least twelve miles an hour capacity. 


Sipney P. Hosrwer. 
Chicago, January 4, 1907. 


DISCUSSED BY A RETAIL LUMBERMAN. 


In the event that it is decided by the convention to press 
the passage of a reciprocal demurrage bill it might be well 
to remember this: That a national law of this kind will be 
apt to increase litigation to a very large extent and fill the 
courts with claims against the railroads on account of de- 
lay in transit or after the car arrives. If the law is too 
drastic the railroads will resist every claim and stand off 
payment to the last ditch. If the law contemplates com- 
pelling the shipper to seek the courts for redress, then to 
be made effective special courts should be created. A bet- 
ter way, if it could be done, would be to enlarge the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission so as to give a member for 
each state who must hear all matters of this kind and pass 
upon them, either party to have the right of appeal to the 
commission proper. I mean by this that the different state 
members are to be cf an auxiliary character whose decisions 
are subject to revision by the original commission as now 
constituted. In other words, the state member should take 
the place of our state railroad commissioners in matters 
pertaining to interstate commerce of a minor nature. Some 
thing of this kind will have to be done if such a law is 
passed in order to make it effective. Also it will not do to 
make a law of such a nature as to work a hardship on the 
railroads. Plenty of time should be given them to forward 
cars to their destination. Our Missouri law gives sixty 
miles a day. 

Investigations show the average movement is about 
twenty-five miles a day. Perhaps an average of forty miles 
a day would be fair to the railroads and at the same 
time increase the time of delivery. However, after cars 
arrive at destination they should be moved to the unload- 
ing tracks promptly and not be held until it is convenient 
for the railroad to offer a large number of cars at one time. 
I think this is the greatest evil of the car service question. 
Our Missouri law says they must be placed in twenty-four 
hours or the consignee can charge $1 a day for all over- 
time, allowing for Sundays and holidays. This is perhaps 
too severe, as in large cities it is often impossible to deliver 
cars that soon, but forty-eight hours ought to be sufficient. 
Our state law also provides some latitude where shippers 
have limited trackage and more cars are offered them than 
they can accommodate. Whatever is gotten up should pro- 
vide for a reasonable time after cars are placed where they 
can be unloaded and not permit charging of car service on 
cars held on what is known as “hold tracks.” Some allow- 
ance should be made for the increased size of cars. Many 
cars now hold two average cars of lumber, yet we are ex- 
pected to unload them in the same time. 


E. R. DARLINGTON, 
St. Louis, Mo., January 2. 
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CONCLUDING SESSIONS OF THE INDIANA RETAILERS’ ANNUAL. 


Car Service Dissected and Excoriated—Officers for the New Fiscal Year—Authoritative Utterances on 
Lumber Supply—Attendance Representative of the Association’s Territory. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of January 12 published 
a report of the first day’s proceedings of the twenty- 
third annual meeting of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association of Indiana. The second day’s proceedings 
were called to order at 9 a. m. Friday, January 11, 
with President Peterson in the chair. The first order 
of business was the hearing of reports of committees 
and miscellaneous -usiness, upon the completion of 
which J. T. Eaglesfield, of Indianapolis, Ind., delivered 
an address on car service, which is given herewith: 

The railroad business of this country is in a state of 
evolution. Since its inception sixty years ago it has 
grown to proportions beyond the dreams of those who 
first conceived it. Its importance can not be computed. 
We scarcely yet understand the extent of the changes 
wrought in our nation by it, but we are beginning to 
understand the intimate relations that it bears to us as a 
people. The greatest change perhaps is in our economic 
system. 

There is no longer, in a wide sense, such a thing as a 
local demand and a local supply. Products of the looms, 
factories and the mills, the grain of the northwest, the 
lumber from the west and south, iron and coal, and 
every product of nature and of man are interchanged 
and distributed to the furthest corner of the country 
through the medium of the railroads. Every article that 
we eat and wear has paid its tribute to the railroads. 
Our customs and our habits of living have been changed 
to conform to these new conditions, and all things point 
to still greater changes in the future. 

From this point of view—and I think no other can 
rightly be taken—the railroads cannot be looked upon in 
any other than a public light. In a sense they belong 
to the people, just as light and air and water and the 
great waterways belong to the people. They cannot set 
up the plea of the sacred rights of private property in 
any material matter against the welfare of the people. 
They must not commit an act of injustice, and they must 
treat every individual, no matter how insignificant, with 
fairness and justice. 

Equity and Inequity of Car Service Rules. 

This is not a new theory, nor a new expression. It is 
evidenced by the existence of laws maintaining the right 
of the people to regulate the manner in which the rail- 
road business of the country shall be transacted and has 
been upheld by the courts. 

The question of car service, or the regulation of the 
movement of cars, is one of vast importance and it is 
not new to the members of this convention. We can 
recall the establishment of the rules in this state very 
vividly. The improvident, selfish custom of shippers in 
the use of cars as warehouses, and their failure to appre- 
ciate their duty to make prompt return of same, com- 
pelled the railroads in sclf defense to establish rules 
lequiring prompt return of cars, and placing a penalty 
upon the shipper for failure to so do. For many years 
we have recognized the wisdom of that step, and yet it 
took many years to accustom us to the new conditions 
and to give us a fair understanding of the fact that 
proper car service rules are for mutual. advantage. 
‘Today I know of no shipper who will not readily acknowl- 
edge the efficiency and ‘justice of proper car service rules. 
But the car service rules maintained in Indiana for the 
last several years have not been proper; they have been 
onerous and unjust. ‘They were formulated by the rail- 
road companies with little, -if any, consideration for the 
shipper. For failure to pay the unjust demand of one 
dollar, the business of any plant could have been shut off 
from all railway service. ; 

It is not necessary to enter into the details or the petty 
annoyances we have been subjected to in this matter of 
car service, except to say that we have fought, not 
against the payment of a dollar but against the injustice 
of the demand. Americans do not lightly submit to 
injustice. That grand old declaration, “Millions for 
detense, but not one cent for tribute,’’ stirs our blood 
today as it did that of the grand old patriots one hun- 
dred years and more ago. A dollar is a small sum, but 
un injustice fills the skies. 

. Progress in Reform. 

It is with pleasure that I can inform the gentlemen of 
the convention that during the last year, under the 
direction of. the Shippers’ Protective League of this 
s.ate, aided by the Indiana Grain Dealers’ Association, 
the Indiana Hardwood Association and your own body, a 
suit was brought before the Railway Commission of 
indiana so to amend the existing rules that they would 
Le tair and reasonable for the shippers and receivers as 
well as the railroads. The commission amended the rules 
along the lines asked for in our complaint and. these 
rules have been in force since January 1. 

A shipper or receiver of freight has two days (forty- 
eight hours) after the placing of cars to load or unload 
the same. If the weather is inclement so that he cannot 
perform the task without detriment to the stock; if the 
cars have been bunched upon him in switching; if he 
fails to receive the proper switching, and a car service 
bill is presented for any delay. caused thereby, he has a 
right to make a statement of the reasons for refusing to 
pay the claim, certifying to the same before a notary 
public, and returning the bill to the agent. The Car 
Service Association, through its agent, then has the 
right, if the reasons given do not seem sufficient to him 
to cancel the charge, to make a further and full investi- 
gation of ‘the conditions, and if the agent still considers 
the claim just, to submit his own investigation and that 
of the shipper or receiver to the superintendent of the 
railroad, whose passing upon the same shall be final. — 

It was felt by those interested in the case that this 
solution of the matter was as fair and reasonable as 
could be had: There will be many conflicts under this 
solution. The railroad commission will probably have to 
make changes from time to time, but those changes will 
be in the line of fairness to both the railroad companies 
and the shippers. 

Reciprocity Should Be Legalized. 

Car service, as applied heretofore, has confined its 
operations to regulating the conduct of the shipper, but 
in the development of the business we believe the time 
has now arrived when its operations can be applied to 
the railroads themselves. The operation of rules between 
mutually interested parties should be reciprecal. This 
feeling is becoming general over the United States, and 
there is now so insistent a demand that the federal gov- 
ernment establish reciprocal demurrage that it must be 
recognized. We believe that this new phase of the car 
service question should receive great consideration at 
the hands of this convention. 

By reciprocal demurrage I understand the operation of 
rules regulating the movement of cars so many hours per 
day per car, requiring the placing of all cars ordered 








within a reasonable time, and providing a penalty for 
failure so to meet the requirements. 

In their consideration of the case brought before them 
this summer, our Own railroad commission had presented 
to them the argument in favor of reciprocal demurrage. 
Unfortunately, in framing the law which created the 
board in the legislature two years ago, the specific 
authority to deal with reciprocal demt¥rrage was not 
conferred upon the board, or at least is in.question, and 
in passing upon this case they wisely made no decision 
as to the reciprocal feature of car service, stating in their 
decision that they were doubtful of their authority to 
pass upon this point. 

In as much as those who were interested in the pas- 
sage of the law had a fair understanding that it covered 
reciprocal demurrage, and from the information received 
the legislature plainly intended to incorporate the recip- 
rocal feature in the law, it should be the duty of this 
convention to do everything in its power to see that this 
defect in the law is remedied during the sitting of the 
present legislature. 

Railroad Remissness. 

In a general way, we believe the railroad companies, 
from selfish interests, are doing what they can in the 
movement of cars and in service to the general public. 
It is to their interest that they do this, but railroad 
companies are but human and their judgment finite. 
They are the prey often times of ambitious men, and the 
playthings of railroad kings. They suffer from incompe- 
tent officials and are as likely to be the victims of 
— judgment as any private citizen. 

The experience of the last year or eighteen months has 
shown that they have utterly failed to live up to the 
demarids made upon them and the duties they assume. 
Making due allowance for the enormous increase in busi- 
ness and their inability to secure proper equipment, they 
have been guilty of neglect and incompetence which 
have caused the shippers of this country the loss of 
millions of dollars, for which there appears to be no 
redress. So far as statistics can be obtained, their move- 
ment of cars is but thirty-one miles per twenty-four 
hours. Because of this slow movement of cars their 
equipment is deficient and the condition known as the 
great car shortage has occurred. If the neglect or incom- 
petency had been a little worse the car shortage would 
have been twice as bad. I believe that reciprocal demur- 
rage rules will cause a vast and beneficent change in 
existing conditions, and the consensus of opinion is that 
it will bring about such a change in the movement of 
cars that sixty miles or more per day per car can be 
maintained, thereby doubling the present carrying 
capacity. 

The question of reciprocal demurrage is receiving and 
will continue to receive a good deal of attention in our 
Congress and through the efforts of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. This convention, in my judgment, 
should do whatever it can to further a national law. But 
that effort should not in any wise hinder us from doing 
everything possible for our own state commission. The 
federal law will cover all interstate commerce. The state 
law will cover all commerce within the confines of the 
state. 

Practically Corrective Measures. 

I believe that reciprocal demurrage is something that 
will be attained in the near future; that its principles 
are founded upon justice and wisdom and that the results 
of its effective operation will be as beneficial to the 
railroads as they are to the general body of shippers. 
The movement is corrective in every sense of the word. 
It will force the railroad companies to recognize a plain 
duty which they have heretofore ignored. It will compel 
them to provide equipment, in the providing of which 
they have been neglectful and short sighted. In my 
judgment, within five years after the enactment of the 
institution of a reciprocal demurrage law railroads. will 
themselves acknowledge the wisdom as well as the justice 
of the enactment. It will infuse new energy and new life 
because it will place the burden of delay where it prop- 
erly belongs. It will give a sense of dignity and fairness 
to the railroad situation of which it has been devoid, 
and which I am satisfied can only be brought about in 
this way. 

In its consideration we should be extremely careful to 
be fair in our statements and in our demands. Much will 
depend upon our absolute fairness. We have no desire to 
penalize the railroad companies. There is no vindictive 
or retaliating spirit actuating us. We want that which 
is fair and reasonable and just, and for that we will 


stand. 
Election of Officers. 


Upon the completion of Mr. Eaglesfield’s talk on car 
service the convention proceeded to the election of 
officers for 1907. The following were chosen: 


President—Charles Frank, Indianapolis. 

Vice president—William F. Johnson, Indianapolis. 

Directors: Louis Buddenbaum, Indianapolis; C. A. Hub- 
bard, Martinsville; Guy Vierson, Spencer; J. L. Barley, 
Marion; PD. A. Peterson, Warsaw; E. P. Deming, Hammond ; 
Hix W. Davis, Sullivan, and B. C. Godfrey, Elkhart. 


Secretary-Treasurer H. C. Scearce, of Mooresville, 
was retained in office. There being no further busi- 
ness, the convention adjourned until 2 o’clock. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The first speaker at the afternoon session was C. E. 
Parker, of Mershon, Schuette, Parker & Co., Saginaw, 
Mich., who addressed the convention on ‘‘The Lumber 
Supply of the United States and Canada.’’ The ad- 
dress was substantially as follows: 


I have been invited by your secretary to address the 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the state of Indiana 
on the timber supply of the United States and Canada, and 
while appreciating the honor very keenly, in speaking from 
the standpoint of a white pine manufacturer and wholesaler 
of which wood the concern in which I am interested has 
been a pioneer, I feel something like the man at Weber & 
Fields’ theater in New York where I visited some years ago. 
Said Gus to Bill at the performance, “You are a has been.” 
“Well,” said Bill, “it is better to be a has been than a never 
was.” And so it is with the white pine industry in Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin and Minnesota. We are all “has beens” now 
and are looking back at the old days when the tall pines 
grew in our surrounding country with a feeling mixed with 
pleasure and regret, a pleasure to think of the magnificent 
forests of pine that covered the country surrounding the 
shores of the great lakes and a regret indeed to think of 
the ruthless waste those forests were subjected to, and as 
my home is in the Saginaw valley, the center of the early 
white pine industry, | am going to ask your attention to a 


few figures relative to the great industry now gone from our 
section forever. The manufacture of white pine lumber from 
sawlogs began in the Saginaw valley on a small scale in 
1836. In 1854 the industry had grown to such an extent 
that there were twenty-three saw mills in operation on the 
Saginaw river, cutting a total of 60,000,000 feet for that 
year. Mark the small average of less than 3,000,000 feet for 
each mill, and compare with the output of the modern saw 
mill. I visited last spring the saw mill of the Port Blakely 
Mill Company, at Port Blakely, Wash., the largest saw mill 
in the world, cutting from 400,000 to 450,000 feet a day, or 
a total cut for the year of over 120,000,000 feet, and I ask 
your consideration of the enormous production of the mod- 
ern saw mill as compared with the output of these twenty- 
three saw mills on the Saginaw river in 1854. 

But the industry was profitable then as now, and the 
mills increased until in 1857 there were forty-four mills in 
operation on the Saginaw river with an output of 113,000,- 
000 feet and in 1867 there were eighty-two mills with an 
output of 424,000,000 feet, and the forests were. already 
beginning to diminish. In 1870 eighty-three mills cut 567,- 
000,000 feet; note the increase per mill; in 1881 seventy 
mills cut 971,000,000 feet. 

So the capacity of the mills had steadily increased, by 
modern methods of manufacture, and the forests were di- 
minished in consequence. The year 1882 brought the high 
tide of production on the Saginaw river, mills producing 
that year 1,011,000,000 feet of manufactured lumber. In 
1890 the output had decreased to 815,000,000 feet and since 
that date has kept decreasing until in 1905 the total pro- 
duction of the Saginaw valley had decreased to 108,000,000, 
of which only 26,000,000 was white pine. 

There has been as high as 858,000,000. feet of pine lumber 
shipped out of Saginaw river by water in a single season 
of navigation. Now from 167,000,000 to 130,000,000 feet 
comes in every season. 

During a period covering fifty years Michigan was the 
banner lumber producing state in the Union. As long ago 
as 1874 the annual output totaled 2,866,357,027 feet. Ten 
years later the output was 3,578,138,732 feet and the high 
water mark was reached ‘in. 1888, when the output reached 
a total of 4,392,192,914 feet. Since that date it has de- 
clined more or less, though some years show a slight increase 
over others. The output in recent years has been: 


, eee 2,369,000,000 | 1903......... 1,945,373,036 
gat OO 1,998,347,000 | 1904......... 1,669,547,749 
1902... ..scce0e 1,846,104,970 | 1905...... +++ 1,793,310,111 


Following Mr. Parker, R. B. Clark, president of the 
Indiana Retail Merchants’ Association, spoke at some 
length on ‘‘Mail Order Houses,’’ discussing what is 
being done and what may be expected'from these con- 
cerns. Mr. Clark gave evidence of having studied «he 
mail order question extensively and told the delegates 
that a large volume of sash and door and finished stock 
business is being taken away from small retailers by 
these concerns and that they are endeavoring to get 
into the field of carload lumber business. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Clark’s address the new 
president, Charles Frank, was escorted to the chair 
and in a few words thanked the members of the asso- 
ciation for honoring him with the presidency, assur- 
ing them of his great interest in the work of the 
association and promising to exert himself to the 
utmost for its welfare. After a vote of thanks had 
been extended to the retiring and holdover officers for 
their faithful services in behalf of the association the 
meeting adjourned. 


List of Attendance. 
A 


Louis Atkinson, Troy Lumber Co., Troy, Ind. 

H. L. Allbaugh, the Nebarg-Hanna Lumber Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

C. G. Atkinson, William Buchanan, St. Louis, Mo. 

George Athallenbyre, Cayuga Lumber Co., Cayuga, Ind. 

I. V. Ashby, Ashby & Ashby, Ladoga, Ind. 

W. W. Ashby, Ashby & Ashby, Ladoga, Ind. 

L. G. Anderson, W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., Chicago. 

Arcadia Lumber Co., Arcadia, Ind. 

J. C. Ahrens, True & True Co., Chicago. 

W. W. Atherton, Anderson, Ind. 

W. M. Anderson, Brazil Lumber Co., Brazil, Ind. 

ik. L. Anderson, Capitol Lumber Co., Indianapolis. 

E. W. Anglin, Etna Manufacturing Co., Etna Green, Ind. 

R. A. Allen, Allen, Martin & Co., Clinton, Ind. 

t. L. Andres, Kirby Lumber Co., Chicago. 

A. J. Adams, Anderson Lumber Co., Anderson, Ind. 

Ii. S. Adams, Fortville, Ind. 

: B 

Caroll L. Beck, Foster-Munger Co., Chicago. 

M. A. Baker, Capital Lumber Co., Indianapolis. . 

J. H. Beitman, J. H. Beitman-Dilger Co., Ferdinand, Ind. 

Joseph W. Bonebrake, Bonebrake Co., Kingman, Ind. . 

L. G. Buddenbaum, Buddenbaum Lumber Co., Indianapolis. 

George Bent, Edward Hines Lumber Co., Chicago. 

W. C. Borcherding, Kentucky Lumber Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

C. E.- Borgeson, Industrial Lumber Co., Chicago, Beau- 
mont, Tex. 

Cc. P. Bureuch, Lake C. Lumber Co., Indiana Harbor, Ind. 

William C. Ball, Brownstown, Ind. 

C. S. Bell, Greer-Wilkinson Lumber Co., Indianapolis. 

FF. S. Beard, Indianapolis. 

Rt. E. Baughman, South Bend, Ind. 

J. EK. Bassett, Paine Lumber Co., Oshkosh, Wis. 

M. L. Brown, Chicago. 

lk. Brandenberg, Brandenberg & Co., Rochester, Ind. 

Cc. D. Benedict, C. D. Benedict & Co., Peoria, Il] 

J. L. Barley, Barley & Spencer Co., Marion, Ind. 

G. Il’. Baldwin. Capitol Lumber Co., Indianapotis. 

Vaal W. Bowman, Capitol Lumber Co., Indianapolis. 

William E. Brown, Taylér & Brown, Pendleton, Ind. 

T. N. Baicourt, Mecca Lumber Co., Mecea, Ind. 

A. M. Baker, Burnet-Lewis Lumber Co., Indianapolis. 

C. L. Barr, Greer-Wilkinson Lumber Co., Cairo, III. 

E. W. Bray, Greer-Wilkinson Co., Indianapolis. 

H. W. Bates, Stearns Co.. Grand Rapids, Mich. 

I’. W. Boehmer, Greer-Wilkinson Co., Indianapolis. 

J. W. Benham, Crothersville Lumber Co., Crothersville, 


E. A. Boyd, Montezuma Lumber Co., Montezuma, Ind. 
RB. D. Brook, 1133 Harding street, Indianapolis. 

W. A. Bennett, Bennett & Witte, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Cc. L. Barnett, the Collier-Barnett Co., Toledo, Ohio. 
Cc. H. Barnaby. Greencastle, Ind. 

B. D. Brooks, B. D.. Brooks Lumber Co., Indianapolis. 
J. T. Brannum, Brannum Lumber Co., Alexandria, Ind, 
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M. G. Beewer, Fort Wayne Lumber Po Fort Wayne, Ind. 
E. M. Bri, Louis Bri, New Albany, I nd. 
c 
A. B. Conklin, A. B. Conklin & Sons, Greenfield, Ind. 
L. D. Cox, Weaver-Cox Lumber Co., Sheridan, Ind. 
John A. Cox, Eagle Lumber Co., Haywood Lumber Co., 
John Cooper, the Robinson Lumber Co., Indianapolis. 
E. F. Charles, T. J. Prudley, Jeffersonville, Ind. 
A. T. Carey, "Adams-Carr Co., Indianapolis. 
t. Cross, T. Wilce, Indianapolis. 
M. J. Carnahan, M. J. Carnahan Co., Washington, Ind. 
B. F. Coombs, J. H. Pennill Co., Lebanon, Ind. 
A. L. Carson, Greenwood Lumber Co., Greenwood, Ind. 
W. E. Cabeau, Wolverine-Portland Co., Chicago. 
C. N. Cline, Cline Bros. Lumber Co., Kendallville, Ind. 
L. E. Cornelius, Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., St. Louis, 


J. M. Clements, Huttig Sash & D. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

R. W. Clements, Huttig Sash & D. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

N. J. Clines, Morgan Sash & Door Co., Chicago. 

c. T. Corse, Colonial Lumber Co., Chicago. 

S. E. Conklin, New Palestine Lumber Co., New Palestine, 
d 


G. Click, Cline Lumber Co., Warren, Ind. 
J. W. Cope, Adams Car Co., Indianapolis. 
W. H. H. Clark, W. H. H. Clark & Son, Liberty, Ind. 
Morris Clark, W. H. H. Clark & Son, Liberty, Ind. 
James T. Cunningham, Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., In- 
dianapolis. 
J. W. Clark, J. W. Clark & Co., Bridgeton, Ind. 
James C. Cowen, —" _— Chicago. 
Edward S. Cook, Hope, Ind 
G. W. Campbell, ‘Campoelf- Smith- Ritchie Co., Lebanon, Ind. 
D 
Cicero Disher, Indiana Lumber Mutual insurance Co., In- 
“aa. 
. Denning, Hammond Lumber Co., Hammond, Ind. 
\ i Dunlap, Dunlap & Co., Columbus, Ind. 
. R. Dunlap, Dunlap & Co. Columbus, Ind. 
. R. Dongan, Acme Cement Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
E. Darling, jr., Miami Lumber Co., Mobile, Ala. 
H. W. Davis, Sullivan, Ind. 
A. = Dunbar, Dunbar Bros., Centerville, Ind. 
7 Dunlap, Dunlap & Co., Columbus, Ind 
Frank E Dickerson, Capitol Lumber Co., Indianapolis. 
E. L. Dynes, Dynes Lumber Co., Indianapolis. 
. L. Dulin, Punnell-Dulin Lumber Co., Noblesville, Ind. 
W. W. Dye, Dye Lumber Co., Hamlet, "Ind. 
J. M. Dyer, Worthington, Ind. 
Goneee Dilks, Richmond, Ind. 
T. Dye, Thomas J. Dye & Sons, Kokomo, Ind. 
yt Dronner, Terre Haute, Ind. 
R. A. DeMont, French Lick Lumber Co., French Lick, Ind. 
G. 3 Dennison, Hope, Ind 
W. C. Duncan, Duncan & Barrett, Cumberland, Ind. 
E 
G. D. Ettinger, Bourbon Elevator & Milling Co., Bour- 
bon, Ind. 
William H. Elbring, William Buchanan, St. Louis, Mo. 
Cc. D. Eaglesfield, Eaglesfield-Stewart Co., Indianapolis. 
W. H. Eckler, W. C. Eckler Manufacturing Co., South 
Bend, Ind. 
W. J. Eckman, M. B. Farrin Lumber Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Charles V. Eichholtz, G. W. Eichholtz & Son, Indianapolis. 
A. J. Engler, Primell & Engler, Franklin, Ind. 
G. W. Eichholtz, G. W. Eichholtz & Son, Indianapolis. 
E. O. Eldridge, E. H. Eldridge Co., Indianapolis. 
EK. H. Eldridge, Indianapolis. 
V. D. Elder, Pulse & Porter, Greensburg, Ind. 
F 


O. E. Faught, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

P. L. Fuson, Anson-Hixon 8. & D. Co., Indianapolis. 

Raymond Fuson, Frank Fuson Lumber Co., Spiceland, Ind. 

Frank Fuson, Frank Fuson Lumber Co., Spiceland, Ind. 

Cc. E. Fuson, Chicago Coal & Lumber Co., Indianapolis. 

P. H. Ferguson, Malott Lumber Co., Tipton, Ind. 

O. M. Fulwider, Bloomington, Ind. 

W. A. Fulwider, Bloomington, Ind. 

R. 8S. Foster, Foster Lumber Co., Indianapolis. 

S$. D. Fraser, Fraser Bros., Indianapolis. 

Charles E. Foster, Foster Lumber Co., Valparaiso, Ind. 

Cc. C. Foster, Foster Lumber Co., Indianapolis. 

F. J. Fralich, F. J. Fralich Co., Tipton, Ind. 

J. B. Fowler, Indiana Lumbermen’s Mutual Insurance Co., 
Indianapolis. 

H. W. Fagin, Goodman & Wright, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Charles Frank, Mishawaka, Ind. 

M. C. Franklin, Terre Haute-Rankin Lumber Co., Terre 
IIaute, Ind. 

Seog E. eae Ferguson & Co., Rockville, Ind. 

J. P. Fralich, F. J. Fralich Co., Tipton, Ind. 

Wilson Furry, Greer-Wilkinson| Lumber Co., New Berne, 
Ind. 

Henry Frank, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Frank H. Foe, North Liberty Coal Co., North Liberty, Ind. 

John C. Frees, Frees Bros. & Co., Lafayette, Ind. 

J. H. Faith, Mansfield, Ind. 

O. C. Friedland, Delong & Friedland, Monroeville, Ind. 


G 
Julius Gelwig, Grabill Lumber Co., Grabill, Ind. 
George D. Griffith, Krum-Griffith Lumber Co., Chicago, III. 
W. E. Griner, Griner Bros.-Nusbaum, Middleburg, Ind. 
Edward Groz, Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., Indianapolis. 
lL. Herbert Griswold, Francis Beidler & Co., Chicago. 
T. A. Griffith, Morgan Sash & Door Co., Chicago. 
E. V. Gangiver, Clinton Lumber Co., Mulberry, Ind. 
J. W. Graham, Graham Lumber Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
A. Greely, Greely Lumber Co., Muncie, Ind. 
R. E. Greely, Greely Lumber Co., Muncie, Ind. 
George P. Godfrey, B. C. Godfrey & Sons, Elkhart, Ind. 
3. C. Godfrey, B. C. Godfrey & Sons, Elkhart, Ind. 
W. C. Grur, Indianapolis. 
W. T. Graham, Fickel & Graham, Rockville, Ind. 
James H. Galloway, Capitol Lumber Co., Indianapolis. 
Fred Gomff, Home Lumber Co., Indianapolis. 
W. J. Gilmartin, E. Gilmartin, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
N. P. Galling, Galling Lumber Co., Anderson, Ind. 
I’. W. Gompher, R. W. Monger, Elkhart, Ind. 


H 


Milton Samuel Huey, Indianapolis. 

Alex Hamilton, Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

M. Hoffman, M. Hoffman & Son, Sharpesville, Ind. 

A. F. Hafell, Cannelton Planing Mill, Cannelton, Ind. 

H. G. Hitzhim, Tremont Lumber Co., Tremont, La. 

I. N. Henry, Henry Bros., Wingate, Ind. 

P. Hatt, John B. Ransom Co., Hillsboro, Ind. 

Charles L. Harrison, Himmelberger-Harrison Co., More- 
house, Mo. 

Joseph Hinley, Forest City, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Dwight Hinckley, Stone & Hinckley Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


C. M. Hauger, Frost-Trigg Lumber Co., ‘Indianapolis. 

Paul F. Higgins, Anson-Hixon Co., Louisville, Ky. 

H. L. Hart, White River Lumber Co., Mason, Wis. 

Charles Hege, Hege & Co., Columbus, Ind. 

A D. Houghton, Greer-Houghton Lumber Co., Indian- 
apolis. 

N. E. Holden, Danville, Ill. 

W. P. Hubbard, Dayton, Ohio. 

James Hunnel, Edward Hines Lumber Co., Chicago. 

B. A. ae McLaren Lumber Co., Shelbyville, Ind. 

Mrs. D. Hardman, Montpelier, Ind. 

D. R. "neranen Montpelier Lumber Co., Montpelier, Ind. 

W. H. Hunter, La Salle, Ohio. 

Mrs. W. H. Hunter, La Salle, Ohio. 


Harvey Hawley, Peru Mercantile Co., Peru, Ind. 

C. W. Hamer, Hamer Lumber Co., Greentown, Ind. 

J. M. Hixon, Aitica Lumber Co., "Attica, Ind. 

T. E. Harris, New Union Lumber Co., Linton, Ind. 

Louis H. Hicks, Bicknell Lumber Co., Bicknell, Ind. 

W. A. Hamilton, Hamilton Lumber Co., Indianapolis. 

H. E. Heuley, Henley Bros., Carthage, Ind. 

W. L. Hubbard, W. L. Hubbard, Scottsburg, Ind. 

Joseph A. Holzbauer, Schroih & Ahrens, Chicago. 

H. J. Horn, Foster Lumber Co., Indianapolis. 

A. P. Haines, American Lumber Co., Chicago. 

Charles E. Huff, Home Bros. Lumber Co., Malott, Ind. 
J. C. Huffman, J. C. Huffman Lumber Co., Indianapolis. 
C. A. Hubbard, Hubbard Lumber Co., Martinsville, Ind. 
A. M. Hill, Southern Pine Lumber Co., Texarkana, Tex. 
John P. Hanna, the Wiborg & Hanna Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
H. A. Hulse, Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., Indianapolis. 


H. . 26. H. I. Isbell Co., Elkhart, Ind. 
Ww. P. Ice, F. P. & W. Ice, Mount Summit, Ind. 


J 


M. Jennings, Farmersburg, Ind. 
James Jaedt, W. A. McGregor Co., Mt. Vernon, Ind. 
B. Johnson, Foster Lumber Co., Indianapolis. 

Cyrus Johnson, Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

W. W. Jett, jr., E. L. Hughes Co., Louisville, Ky. 

B. L. Jenks, R. H. Jenks Lumber Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

William F. Johnson, Capitol Lumber Co., Indianapolis. 

O. A. Jose, Capitol F. Car. Co., Indianapolis. 

Roy M. Jackson, Hege Co., Columbus, Ind. 

W. 8S. Jacobs, Kirby-Woods Lumber Co., Muncie, Ind, 
- Sambo Jenkins, Greer-Wilkinson Lumber Co., Indianapo- 
8. 

F. Jameson, Vandalia railroad, Mooresville, Ind. 

K 

Christ Knoepfie, Bremen, Ind. 

Otto Knoepfie, Bremen, Ind. 

N. T. Keasey Lumber Co., Brazil, Ind. 

W. W. Kenover, John Kenover & Sons, Huntington, Ind. 

J. P. Kean, Acme Cement Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

E. > Klotz, Indianapolis. 

Ww. Kendall, Hege & Co., Columbus, Ind. 

E. an Long- Bell Lumber Co., Indianapolis. 

J. C. Knapp, Oaktown, Ind. 

Henry M. Kragg, Merking & Kragg, Hagerstown, Ind. 

Frederick W. Knight, Foster-Munger Co., Chicago. 

John M. Kreisle, Tell City Planing Mill, Tell City, Ind. 

T. P. Kirby, the Stearns Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

=. > Kemper, A. C. Kies Lumber Co., Indianapolis. 

W. Kemper, A. C. Kies Lumber Co., Indianapolis. 

M. Kiros Rxitsch & Sellemeyer, Decatur, Ind. 

L. R. Kramer, Kramer Bros. Co., Frankfort, Ind. 

Hi. B. Kemper, Kies Lumber Co., Indianapolis. 

J. A. Klett, Jacob Klett’s Sons, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

E. Keene, Mercer Lumber Co., Hartford City, Ind. 
—— F. Kirsch, Eastern Granite Roofing Co., New York 
city. 

H. S. Knox, John A. Gauger & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

B. A. Kipp, B. A. Kipp & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


L. 


LP. T. Lloyd, Shelburn, Ind. 2 
Jerry Lichty, Berne Lumber Co., Berne, Ind. 
R. L. Lompkins, Pennell & Lumpkin, Rushville, Ind. 


Vv. P. Landon, Pearl River Lumber Co., Brookhaven, 


Miss. 
; ty Litzenberger, Murphy & Kuntz Lumber Co., Middletown, 
nd. 
Kk. C. Leaming, Anson-Hixon Co., Merrill, Wis. 
S. O. Lamm, 8. O. Lamm Co., Bloomington, Ind. 
T. R. Louis, Burnet-Louis Lumber Co., Indianapolis. 
M. E. rm Claypool Lumber Co., Claypool, Ind. 
T. J. Lewis, T. J. Lewis & Bros., Roann, Ind. 
B. Leppold, Rock Products, Louisville, Ky 
W. G. Layer, Central Sash & Door Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
R. A. Long, Long-Bell Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Cc. T. Lee, Greer-Wilkinson Lumber Co., Indianapolis. 
Charles Lauz, Lauz-Fry Lumber Co., Bedford, Ind. 
: > L. Lynann, Greenfield Lumber & Ice Co., Greenfield, 
n : 
M 


L. L. McDonald, Indiana Lumber Co., Galveston, Ind. 
H. McCormick, Adams-Carr Co., Indianapolis. 


J. H. Martin, Missouri Lumber & Exc. Co., Kansas City. 


— P. Miller, William Buchanan, St. Louis, Mo. 

. MecCanery, McCanery Lumber Co., Chicago, III. 
Bagie Mills, Ark., Nacogdoches, Tex. 

Bo Se McGriffith, Robinson Lumber Co., Indianapolis. 

P. F. Myers, Jeffersonville, Ind. 

A. D. Miller, McCanly- Snaders Lumber Co., Chicago. 

G. W. Mock, Waldenwith Lumber Co., Indianapolis. 

E. Moore, Moore & Richie, Laporte, Ind. 

W. H. Matthias, W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., Chicago. 

G. B. Maas, Greer-Wilkinson Lumber Co., Indianapolis. 

Riley O. Malott, Malott Lumber Co., Sweetser, Ind. 

4 B. McCoy, Morgan Sash & Door Co., Chicago. 

3. T. Meinzer, Anson-Hixon Co., Evansville, Ind. 

y Montano, Bennett & Witte Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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E. S. Markland, J. O. Parrish Lumber Co., Fairland, Ind. 


Cc. F. Mendser, Chicago. 
L. G. Miller, Indianapolis. 
_ J. Matson, Foster-Munger Co., Chicago. 
J Miller, ‘Madison, Ind. 
W. HI. Miller, Madison, Ind. 
* % McLaren, McLaren Lumber Co., Shelbyville, Ind. 
J. McErlain, McErlain & Jackson, South Bend, Ind. 
a Murphy, Murphy & Son, Indianapolis. 
R. W. Monger, Elkhart, Ind. 
J. McCornelle, Carlisle, Ind. 
— Metzger, Yellow Poplar Lumber Co., Coal Grove, 
oO 
R. McCracken, Kentucky Lumber Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Maas-Neimeyer Lumber Co., Indianapolis. 
John L. Mills, Farmland, Ind. 
Cc. L. Monger, Elkhart, Ind. 


2s 


E. B. Moon, Greer-Wilkinson Lumber Co., Fort Wayne, 


Ind. 
Samuel Mather, Mather Bros. & Co., Richmond, Ind. 
>. Mather, Mather Bros. & Co., Richmond, Ind. 
tai page American Lumber & Exchange Co., Birming- 
ham, 
W. H. Mhier, Madison, Ind. 
Cc. D. Meeker, Monticello Lumber Co., Monticello, Ind. 


N 
A. D. Nasmuth, A. Nasmuth & Son’s Co., Roanoke, Ind. 


Frank H. Nichols, Nichols-Cox Lumber Co., Grand Rapids, 


— 
B. Newby, Dunlap & Co., Columbus, Ind. 
W. O. Newton, New Castle’ Lumber Co., New Castle, Ind. 
G. F. Newman, Newman Bros., Cynthiana, Ind. 


o 
Matt Olinger, jr., Hitts & Co., Ferdinand, Ind. 
John Oxenford, Indianapolis. 
Freeman Osborn, Hillsboro Lumber Co., Hillsboro, Ind. 
E. 8S. O'Hara, Adams-Carr Co., Frankfort, Ind. 
: EB. Osborn, Charles EB. Osborn, Veedersburg, Ind. 
G. = Osterhage, G. F. Osterhage Co., Freelandsville, Ind. 
V. F. Outland, Standard Dry Kiln Co., Indianapolis. 

Pp 
W. C. Pulse, Pulse & Porter, Greensburg, Ind: 
D. J. Peterson, Peterson Lumber Co., Warsaw, Ind. 
2. = Pierce, U. 8. Cement Co., Bedford, Ind. 
c. 


Ar 


y. Pitts; ‘Ferdinand Pitts Lumber Co., Ferdinand, Ind. 


A. Phillips, F . Garrett Lumber Co.; St..Louis, Mo. 


J. O. Parrish, Shelbyville, Ind. 

H. C. Prange, Home Lumber Co., Indianapolis. 

L. A. Prickett, Custer Lumber Co., Gas City, Ind. 

Alexander Prince, Man-Dunlap Co., Edinburg, Ind. 

H. F. Pullen, Henry Taylor Lumber Co., Lafayette, Ind. 
, z M. Platter, North Vernon Lumber Co., North Vernon, 
nd. 

E. Pinnell, Pinnell Lumber Co., Danville, Ind. 
. C. Pratt, G. C. Pratt Lumber Co., Indianapolis. 
. L. Peck, Indianapolis. 

T. G. Pearson, J. L. Pearson Lumber Co., Spencer, Ind. 

E. T. Parker, Parker & Johnson, Logansport, Ind. 

IF. E. Paulson, Lehigh Cement Co., Indianapolis. 

Harry Paxton, Grant County Lumber Co., Swayzee, Ind. 

8S. H. Pauley, D. H. Pauley & Son, Dana, Ind. 

E. Peterson, superintendent Lutcher & Moore Cypress Lum- 
ber Co., Lutcher, La. 

Ww. s: Pastal, Muncie, Ind. 

G. H. Palmer, Sheridan, Ind. 

I. T. Pierson, Pierson & Bros., Terre Haute, Ind. 

F. B. Pryor, W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., Detroit, Mich. 

F. E. Parker, M. 8. Parker & Co., Saginaw, Mich. 

R 

George Rasmussen, Nels Bridge & Supply Co., Omaha, Neb. 

W. W. Robinson, on Lumber Co., Haywood Lumber Co., 
Eagle Mills, Ark., Nacogdoches, Tex. 
ee Cc. Reinhart, M. B. Farrin Lumber Co., Indianapo- 
s. 


J. S. Redin, Advance Lumber Co., Advance, Ind. 

Will A. Rider, Frost-Trigg Lumber Co., Indianapolis. 

H. C. Russell, Brightwood, Indianapolis. 
- C. L. Robinson, Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., St. Louis, 

oO. 

D. M. Richardson, Clayton, Ind. 

D. A. Rott, Crownpoint, Ind. 

H. V. Reinhart, Schultz Bros., Chicago. 

James N. Rogers, Eastman, Gardiner & Co., Laurel, Miss 

John T. Ralvitz, M. T. Keasy Co., Brazil, Ind. 

T. E. Reagan, Robinson Lumber Co., Indianapolis. 

W. F. Rice, C. D. Benedict & Co., Peoria, IL. 

F. 8. Ross, R. H. Jenks Lumber Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Bruce Roach, Gaston Lumber Co., Gaston, Ind. 

John Ruston, Van Cleave Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

W. E. Raymond, Marion Lumber Co., Marion, Ind. 

G. F. Raymond, Greensburg Lumber Co., Greensburg, Ind. 
: —— Rammell, Samuel Hubbard Lumber Co., Wabash, 
nd. 

James H. Rang, Kirby Lumber Co., Indianapolis. 

W. L. Reeder, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
: » A. Robertson, George W. Robertson & Co., Columbus, 
nd. 

George W. Robertson & Co., Columbus, Ind. 

Ss 


Hal G. Stevens, Clements-Stevens Lumber Co., Memphis, 
Tenn. 

B. C. Smith, Smith & Jackson, South Bend, Ind. 
: C. Stratman, Stratman Hdw. etc. Sup. Co., Huntingburg, 
nd. 

H. C. Scearce, the Conus & Scearce Co., Mooresville, Ind. 

S. P. Stroup, 8. P. Stroup Lumber Co., Shelbyville, Ind. 

L. F. Smith, L. Ff. Smith Wholesale Lumber Co., Roches- 
ter, ; a 

J. Schaaf, Schaaf & Schran, Jasper, Ind. 

: Wiliam R. Sauer, J. Ul. Beckman-Dilger Co., Ferdinand, 
nd. 

J. M. Summit, Adams Can Co., Indianapolis. 

Benjamin Springer, Berne Lumber Co., Berne, Ind. 

Philip Swemyen, W. Berne Lumber Co., Berne, Ind. 

W. B. Steel, R. A. Hooton & Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 

Cc. J. Stuttle, Anson-Hixon Sash & Door Co., Indianapolis. 

C. A. Stevenson, Stark & Stevenson, Whitestown, Ind. 

F. A. Stark, Stark & Stevenson, Whitestown, Ind. 

Cc. W. Spencer, Waveland, Ind. 

George E. Springer, Anderson, Ind. 

Charies 8. Smith, Sawyer Goodman Co., Marinette, Wis. 

Cc. E. Schaffner, Eaglesfield-Stewart Co., Indianapolis. 

William Simpson, Indianapolis. 

W. H. Sumption, Robinson Lumber Co., Indianapolis. 

J. P. Smith, Smith-Hubbard Lumber Co., Wabash, Ind. 

William L. Sharp, Robertson Co., Chicago. 

J. B. Schley, Morgan Sash & Door Co., Chicago. 

J. W. Scull, Tell City, Ind. 

P. M. Strout, P. M. Strout Cc., La Grange, Ind. 

Rh. A. Smith, Ocmulgee River Lumber Co., Lafayette, Ind. 

Kdward Sumwalt, Sumwalt Lumber Co., Indianapolis, 

H. H. Schulz, Balke-Krauss Co., Indianapolis. 

W. 8S. Sinipson, W. 8S. Simpson & Co., Marion, Ind. 

W. Hi. Stein, Burnet-Lewis Co., Indianapolis. 

H. C. Stewart, J. H. Stewart, College Corner, Ohio. 

V. B. Sharritt, Indianapolis. 

H. C. Sense, Sense Bros. Co., Lafayette, Ind. 

Thomas H. Stoops, Thomas H. Stoops, Connersville, Ind. 

W. P. Stevens, 2012 Kenwood avenue, Indianapolis. 

John W. Schneider, Brownstown, Ind. 

D. C. Smith, R. R. Smith Sons, Lewisville, Ind. 

J. M. Schmeltz, Schmeltz Bros., Chicago. 

0. C. Starr, Capitol Lumber Co., Indianapolis. 

A. H. Sellemeyer, Kirsch & Sellemeyer, Decatur, Ind. 

P. R. Sturgeon, Sturgeon Bros. & Co., Upland, Ind. 

John H. Stevens, 2912 Kenwood avenue, Indianapolis, 


nd. 

Henry Stringer, A. P. Conklin, Greenfield, Ind. 

J. H. Sullivan, J. H. Sullivan & Co., Van Buren, Ind. 
Robert Snyder, Reese-Snyder Lumber Co., Terre Haute, 
Ind. # 

W. B. Shaffer, South Bend, Ind. 

M. L. Strickler, John A. Gauger & Co., Chicago, III. 

Cc. W. Schwaiter, I. M. Asher Lumber Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

John Steele, R. A. Hooton, Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 

Vv. B. Sharretts, Traders’ Despatch Freight Line, Indian- 
apolis. 

+ 


Dan 8. Troy, Chicago Coal & Lumber Co., Indianapolis. 
Lewis H. Todd, True & True Co., Chicago, Ill. 

A. B. Tressler, Bedford, Ind. 

Alphus Tucker, T. Wilce Co., Chicago, Ill. 

J. M. Tucker, Drein & Wing Paper Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
D. C. Thomas, H. H. Hettler Lumber Co., Chicago. 
George J. Tribolett, Cline-Tribolett Co., Bluffton, Ind. 

B. A. Thrift, F. W. Bird & Son, Chicago. 

ae L. Thompson, Deming & Thompson Co., Franklin, 


H. 8S. Thompson, Thompson Lumber Co., Logansport, Ind. 

J. B. Taylor, Taylor & Brown, Pendleton, Ind. 

Paul D. Tabbott, Flenn Hardwood Lumber Co., Earl Park, 
Ind. 

Cc. C. Townsend, C. C. Townsend Lumber Co., New Castle, 
Ind. 

T. L. Toombs, John A. Gauger & Co., Chicago. 

U 
Cc. C. Uber, Bradley Co., Tomahawk, Wis. 
J. W. Urban, John R. Gobey & Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


Vv 


4 F. Van Tress, Drein & Wing Paper Co., Cincinnati, 


B. L. Van Cleave, Van Cleave Lumber Co., St. louis, Mo. 


Charles Voorhees, Voorhees Lumber Co., Flora, Ind. 
W. E. Voorhees, Voorhees Lumber Co., Flora, Ind. 
Philip Voorhees, Philip. Voorhees, Logansport, Ind. 
J. K. Vance, Kirby-Woods Lumber Co., Muncie, Ind. 


Ww 
Peiley Weaver, Weaver-Cox Lumber Co., Sheridan, Ind. 
Andrew Weaver, Weaver-Cox Lumber Co., Sheridan, Ind. 
O. T. Warkupp, Adams-Carr Co., Indianapolis. 
H. R. Wasmuth, A. Wasmuth Soar Co., Anderson, Ind. 
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Frank Wolfe, Van Cleve Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

J. H. Waldenwith, Waldenwith Lumber Co., Indianapolis. 

B. B. Woods, Cicero Lumber Co., Cicero, Ind. 

E. W. Wilson, Anson-Hixon 8S. & D. Co., Indianapolis. 

Joseph B. White, Robinson Lumber Co., Indianapolis. 

O. W. Wyatt, Wyatt-Smith Lumber Co., Camden, Ind. 

J. C. Wicker, Robertson Co., Chicago. 

William M. White, U. 8. Gy. Co., Chicago. 

Hart Winchel, Mercer-Winchel Lumber Co., Crawfords- 
ville, Ind. 

H. P. Wiborg, Wiborg-Hanna Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

John M. Werking, Werking & Keagg Co., Hagerstown, Ind. 

D. M. Wiley, East Side Lumber Co., Connersville, Ind. 

R. B. White, R. B. White Lumber Co., Boonville, Ind. 

Ira S. Wadleigh, Brooks-Scanlon Co., Kentwood, La. 

J. R. Woodward, Woodward Bros., Lapel, Ind. 

BE. P. Weldon, W. D. Young & Co., Bay City, Mich. 

A. Wilson Voorhees, Philip Voorhees, Logansport, Ind. 

= A. Wilkinson, Greer-Wilkinson Lumber Co., Indian- 
apolis. 

Ray Wiess, Kirby Lumber Co., Houston, Tex. 

Keith Wiess, Kirby Lumber Co., Beaumont, Tex. 

R. K. Wellman, Wellman Lumber Co., Hartford City, Ind. 

J. BE. Whitten, Kentucky Lumber Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Frank W. Wier, Cline & Wier, Portland, Ind. 

J. A. Wilson, J. A. Wilson, Shreveport, La. 

Cc, A. Wood, Kirby-Woods Lumber Co., Muncie, Ind. 

H. A. Waddell, John R. Gobey & Co., Columbus, Ind. 

L. D. Walker, R. A. Hooton Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 

W. D. Wooden, Madison, ind. 

Arthur Wiley, Elwood Lumber Co., Elwood, Ind. 


Y 


Joseph R. Young, Summitt Lumber Co., Indianapolis, 
W. R. Yarnell, Yarnell Lumber Co., Wabash, Ind. 


z 
F. Zimmerman, W. Wilson Lumber Co., Laporte, Ind. 


NOTES OF THE CONVENTION AND EXHIBIT. 

John A. Cox, president of the Kaupp Lumber Com- 
pany, Vincennes, entertained his many friends who 
were present at the convention. Mr. Cox reported a 
bright outlook and stated that he had had more in- 
quiries for stock during the last ten days than in the 
previous four months. 

‘*Joints don’t open’’ is the trademark of the 
American Column Company, of Battle Creek, Mich. 
This concern had an interesting exhibit in charge of 
J. C. Hubbard, treasurer and general manager. 

The Greer-Wilkinson Lumber Company, of Indian- 
apolis, exhibited an extensive line of shsh, doors and 
columns and exterior and interior finish, its exhibit 
being in charge of C. T. Lee. 

The McLaren Lumber Company, of Shelbyville, had 
an attractive line of veneered doors, mantels, stair and 
interior finish. The samples of finished wood in plain 
and quartered oak, ash, cypress, maple, sycamore, 
cherry, walnut, birch and yellow pine with a variety 
of finishes from white enamel to a dark gold made one 
of the most noteworthy exhibits at the convention. 

The booth of the T. Wilee Company, of Chicago, was 
in charge of Alpheus Tucker, who distributed good 
cigars, his famous ‘‘Indian Baby’’ souvenir and much 
talk about the merits of Wilce flooring. 


The Long-Bell Lumber Company, of Kansas City, 
was represented by R. A. Long, president; M. B. Nel- 
son, manager of the wholesale department, and 8. P. 
Skeen, who is in charge of the company’s business 
in Indianapolis and surrounding territory. 


The Foster Lumber Company, of Indianapolis, had 
one of the most attractive and extensive exhibits in 
the hall. By a unique arrangement this concern util- 
ized its high grade interior finish effects to create a 
series of small rooms, each of these rooms being fin- 





EXHIBIT OF THE FOSTER LUMBER COMPANY. 


ished in a distinctive style, the whole making a most 
creditable and attractive display that was the center 
of a large and enthusiastic assembly of those inter- 
ested in high grade finished work. R. S. Foster and 
O. B. Johnson acted as a reception committee for the 
company. 

Harry McCormick and O. T. Haskett, Indiana repre- 
sentatives of the Adams-Carr Company, of Indian- 
apolis, presented a line of high grade doors, sash, 
columns and millwork. 

The Capitol Lumber Company was represented by 
M. 8. Huey with an attractive display of its products. 

The Foster-Munger Company, of Chicago, made spe- 
cial display of jointless columns and a line of doors 
in pine, fir, spruce and veneered oak. F. W. Knight 
and C. L. Beck were in charge. 

The Anson-Hixon Sash & Door Company, of Mer- 
rill, Wis., made its display under the supervision of 
W. W. Hobson, secretary and treasurer. 

The Eaglesfield-Stewart Company, of Indianapolis, 
displayed an attractive line of hardwood flooring, This 


display was made in conjunction with the Eaglesfield 
Company, manufacturer of stairways, veneered doors, 
grillwork and interior finish. 


His Final Address. 


Views of a Retiring Southern Retailers’ Presi- 
dent—Opinions and Suggestion. 











BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Jan. 10.—The address of Richard 
Randolph, retiring president of the Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, of Alabama, Tennessee and 
Georgia, was one of the most interesting papers heard 
at the annual convention of the association here this 
week. President Randolph said: 


We are now entering upon the third year of our exist- 
ence, and in reviewing the work of this association for 
the last two years and looking forward to the future, I 
desire to say that the word ‘‘Success’’ can with impunity 
be adopted as our watchword and should be enrolled not 
only upon the minutes of the association but should be 
pinned upon the lapel of the coats of each member, so 
that all who are engaged in the lumber trade and those 
who take an interest in our doings may be attracted 
thereby and so prompted to ask what principles and 
standards have brought about such achievement or con- 
dition. In answering such query we have but to turn to 
the declaration of purpose in our constitution: 

“We realize the convenience, if not necessity, of the 
retail lumber dealer to every community, and we are 
interested in the promotion of the general welfare and 
the perpetuation of the retail lumber business.”’ 

We recognize the absolute right of every person, part- 
nership or corporation to establish and maintain as many 
retail yards as he, they, or it may see fit. 

We recognize the right of the manufacturer and whole- 
sale dealer in lumber products to sell lumber in whatever 
market, to whatever purchaser, and at whatever price 
they may see fit. 

We also recognize the disastrous consequences which 
result to the legitimate retail lumber dealer from direct 
competition with wholesalers and manufacturers, and 
appreciate the importance to the retail dealer of accu- 
rate information as to the nature and extent of such 
competition where any exists. 

And recognizing and appreciating the advantage of 
coéperation in securing and disseminating any and all 
proper information for our mutual convenience, benefit or 
protection, we have organized this association, and have 
= the following article for the government of our 
affairs: 

It is with a constitution based upon this declaration 
that we have grown in the last two years from three to 
sixty members, representing, as we now do, practically 
the retail lumber interest in north Alabama, east Ten- 
nessee and central Georgia and affiliating with like asso- 
ciations in nearly every state in the Union; having our 
secretary a member of the bureau, which, you know, is 
composed of the secretaries of all these associations, 
typifying the old saying that “In unity there is 
strength!” a strength of purpose based upon good fellow- 
ship, good will, fair play, a desire to live and let live, 
and above all we proclaim that we stand for honest deal- 
ings in the trade and legitimate competition. 

So much for our present constitution. One or two of 
our sister associations that have felt that our association 
work was not aggressive enough, and did not command 
the consideration due, have seen fit-to amend their con- 
stitutions, and in their declarations go so far as to say, 
flat-footed, that no member will buy from manufacturer 
or wholesaler who sells to the consumer etc. 

Now, there is no question but that this amendment is 
all right and proper, and as president of the association 
I would be heartily in favor of adopting it, which, if 
lived up to by our members would make our success 
doubly secure. The trouble, though, with us, is that after 
our committee gave some careful consideration and se- 
cured eminent legal advice we found that in Alabama 
such an agreement on our part would be in conflict with 
our anti-boycott law, being in the nature of a conspiracy 
ete. Therefore, we can only ‘‘coéperate in securing and 
disseminating any and all proper information for mutual 
convenience, benefit or protection. In other words, we 
are to continue our work on these lines; they have 
crowned our efforts with success in the past, and 
believe we can hope for returns in the future, for we can 
“sometimes reason with a mule,” and after all a good 
solvent retailer is a more satisfactory customer to the 
manufacturer than the direct consumer of his product. 

Our wants are many and our expectations reasonable. 
We buy in car lots, make prompt settlement for same, 
and have all the worry, expense and risk incident to a 
retail business; in fact, our end of the log is such a 
heavy load to save my life I cannot understand what any 
manufacturer, with any fundamental ideas of business, 
wants to disregard the ethics of trade by poaching upon 
the realm of a retailer. 

As it is the custom and assumed pesviieee of a retiring 
officer to suggest these things, which might have been 
done during his term, I will now presume to do likewise: 

1. I would call your attention to the sixth and seventh 

aragraphs of the Mississippi and Louisiana declarations 
= their recently adopted constitution, in awhich they 
“appreciate the educational advantage” to be derived 
from an exchange of ideas in matters pertaining to stock- 
keeping, bookkeeping, credits, etc. I would suggest that 
a rule be adopted authorizing the president at any annual 
or semi-annual meeting of the association to delegate the 
duty to members, to prepare papers having on each of 
these questions to be read at the next meeting and dis- 
cussions of some of them to be had. In this way much 
valuable data could be ‘“‘desimated” which in my judg- 
ment would be of untold value to our members and make 
our meeting something of a literary treat. 

2. I think the secretary of the association should be 
provided with a centrally located office in the city in 
which he is located, such office should be large enough 
for committee meetings and attractively furnished and 
properly equipped and be headquarters for resident and 
non-resident members of the association and their lumber 
friends. 


BOSTON’S NEW LUMBERMEN’S EXCHANGE. 

Boston, Mass., Jan. 17.—The Metropolitan Lumber 
Exchange of Boston was formally organized Wednes- 
day evening, January 16, at the Exchange Club, Boston. 
A preliminary meeting was held January 9, at which a 
committee was appointed to consider bylaws and a nomi- 
nating committee was also appointed. The intention of 
the organization is to establish better trade relations 
between wholesalers and retailers. In establishing the 
exchange it will be possible for both branches of the 
trade to meet as often as they wish in their own rooms. 
Several of the retail dealers state that they will buy 
practically all their lumber between the hours of 12 and 





3 at this exchange. This is the most important step that 
has been taken in the Boston market for several years. 
At one time Boston had a lumber exchange, but after 
several years’ existence it dropped out. If this exchange 
is successful for the first year there is every reason to 
believe that it will continue indefinitely. At first it 
was the intention to establish a dining club in connec- 
tion with it, but from the present outlook this feature 
may not be established until later. At the time of writ- 
ing no quarters have been engaged, although several likely 
sites have been investigated. The consensus of opinion 
is that if this association is established and all work 
together for the common interests much can be 
accomplished in the way of regulating state legislation. 
About sixty-five of the leading wholesale and retail 
dealers of Boston and vicinity have signified their inten- 
tion of becoming members. 


—~ ~ 


Under New Management. 








Change in the Eastern Oregon White Pine 
Agency—Sketch of the Present 
Incumbent. 





As was recently announced in the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, the headquarters of the Eastern Oregon White 
Pine Agency was moved the first of the year from 
Salt Lake City, Utah, to La Grande, Ore., where Frank 
G. Seott takes up the management in place of Frank 
S. Murphy, who was one of the prime movers in its 
organization and its manager ever since. He retires 
to look after his personal business interests. Mr. Scott 
is a young lumberman of more than ordinary ability 
and experience, although not yet 23 years of age, hav- 
ing been born at Princeton, Kan., February 20, 1884. 
He has had six years of experience in various depart- 
ments of the lumber business, which qualifies him to 
handle the management of the agency with every pros- 
pect of success. When he was 12 years old he moved 
with his parents to La Grande and at the age of 16 
began working for the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany at that place and a year later was given a posi- 
tion in the office of the Grande Ronde Lumber Com- 
pany at Perry, four miles west of La Grande. When 
Mr. Murphy bought into this company and assumed 
its management at Perry several years ago Mr. Scott 
remained with him, and when the Eastern Oregon 
White Pine Agency was organized at Salt Lake City, 
July 20, 1905, Mr. Seott went to Salt Lake as Mr. 
Murphy’s assistant, so he has become thoroughly 
familiar with the workings of the agency and knows 
the eastern trade to which the output of the agency 





FRANK G. SCOTT, MANAGER, EASTERN OREGON 
WHITE PINE AGENCY, LA GRANDE, ORE. 


mills is shipped. He is a young man of exemplary 
habits, a hard worker and is the sole support of a 
mother and aged aunt and a younger brother who live 
at La Grande. 

During the year and a half of its existence the 
Eastern Oregon White Pine Agency has been very suc- 
cessful in handling the entire output of eight of the 
largest mills in the eastern Oregon territory. Mr. 
Murphy and Mr. Scott deserve a great deal of credit 
for what they have accomplished in building up the 
business of the agency which Mr. Scott now takes into 
his own hands. 

Mr. Murphy, as stated, retires from the management 
of the agency to devote more of his time to his per- 
sonal interests, which include yards in Idaho, Nevada, 
timber companies, railroads ete. He will continue to 
represent the agency in Utah and Idaho territory with 
headquarters at the old location of the general offices, 
73 Main street, Salt Lake City, Utah, and will also 
conduct a wholesale lumber business as a sort of side 
line besides handling some timber lands. Under Mr. 
Scott’s management the policy of the agency will con- 
tinue as in the past and all indications point to a very 
successful year for its business. 
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DINNER AND DISCUSSIONS BY MILLMEN OF ST. LOUIS. 


Annual Gathering of Local Manufacturers— Valuable Data on Cost Manipulation — Pertinent and Educa- 
tional Address on Current Financiering—Status and Needs of the Association 
Ably Outlined — A Representative Attendance. 


At the annual dinner of the Millmen’s Association 
Friday evening, January 11, held at the Missouri Ath- 
letie Club, nineteen planing mills of St. Louis., Mo., 
were represented by forty-six gentlemen, besides several 
guests. 

The dinner began at about 7:30, and it was nearly 
midnight before the banquet was ended. 

At the conclusion of the dinner R. B. McConnell, 
president of the Millmen’s Association, in a few ap- 
propriate remarks, thanked those present for attending 
the banquet. 

At the conclusion of Mr. McConell’s remarks John 
P. Larson, vice president of the association and toast- 
master of the evening, introduced Frank J. Moss, of 
Kansas City, Mo., president of the American Sash 
& Door Company, of that city, who was the first speaker 
of the evening and who was to speak on ‘‘ Factory 
Facts.’’ 

In introducing Mr. Moss Vice President Larson said 
that Mr. Moss had made a study of the costs and pro- 
duction, and if he was able to show these facts to the 
St. Louis millmen present he would be conferring a 
lasting favor on them. 

Mr. Moss, before beginning his address, said that 
he had never made a speech before so many persons 
and he would not now say much, but what he did say, 
would be ‘‘Facts.’’ 


He then submitted some corroboratory figures and, 
continuing, said: 


Facts About the Factory. 


In conversation with the editor of a prominent lumber 
journal a few days ago I was confronted with a state- 
ment and asked for an explanation, the subject of which 
should engage the most careful thought of the prudent 
business man, bearing as it does upon a branch of the 
business of increasing importance, the substance of the 
statement being as follows: 

“The records show that planing mills doing a strictly 
planing mill business have for several yéars proven very 
unprofitable, notwithstanding the fact that they are 
usually crowded with work. To what do you attribute 
the unsatisfactory results?’ My explanation follows: 

I have for several years made careful study of factory 
costs, with the result that we are enabled on the comple- 
tion of a job to determine absolutely as to the cost 
of producing such job, and by 9 o’clock in the morning 
we can tell the amount of material used and labor 
expended on each job in process of manufacture in our 
factories as well as the net result in any one of our 
twenty-three jobbing departments. This system has been 
perfected after long and persistent study, and while my 
nineteen years in the business does not justify me in 
presuming to give advice, the result of my labor as 
relates to costs may be of interest to some, and is 
cheerfully given and, to my mind, fully answers your 
question, 

“Why are planing mill investments unprofitable?’ to 
my mind, can be summed up in the following words: 
nonproductive element and expense. In order that you 
may know that we are dealing in figures that spell 
“facts,’’ permit me to say that the figures used herewith 
represent actual results. They are not estimates, and 
are as susceptible of absolute verification as the ac- 
counts on your books. Having stated that ‘“nonpro- 
ductive element and expense items’’ account for the un- 
satisfactory results of the planing mill business, I will 
deal principally with figures showing the percent that 
these two items bear to the total cost of production. 


Figuring Features of Cost. 

First, we must admit that no living man can figure 
the various bills from plans and estimate correctly the 
amount of labor and material necessary to produce a 
bill and include the proper proportion of the various and 
necessary expense items unless he is furnished with a 
full list of the items of “expense and nonproductive 
element,’”’ so as to enable him to determine the percent 
necessary to add to cover all cost of every description 
in the conduct of the business. In order to estimate 
correctly, especially the ‘“‘expense and nonproductive ele- 
ment,” let us follow the immortal Patrick and use as 
our guide the “light of the past.”” In doing so, in this 
case, I have used the actual figures taken from our 
auditing system covering the same period covered by 
figures shown on labor comparison previously submitted. 

There are many men in the mill business, and perhaps 
as many ways of figuring cost, and of the many items 
entering into the cost of a special bill the material used 
is perhaps the only item on which a wide range of fig- 
ures will not be found, and on this item estimators will 
differ, in most cases figuring short. After figuring mate- 
rial and productive labor on a bill we figure all costs 
entering into the production (there is no use of figuring 
any part of the cost unless we figure all). We fre- 
quently hear millmen speak of keeping time and material 
on a job. In doing so let us assume that in figuring 
material they have figured cost on all of the material 
used. The next item to be figured is the time. By the 
word “time” I mean all of the time of all the men whose 
time it is possible or practicable to charge on the tickets 
directly against the job, and for convenience let us call 
the men whose time is so charged “productive element. 
Taking the sum of the two, ‘“‘material’” and “productive 
element,” plus the expense of doing business and non- 
productive labor, and we have the cost of producing 2 
job. So that the necessary thing to do is to determine 
what percent should be added to the total of the “pro- 
ductive element’”’ to cover the cost of the “nonproductive 
element” and all other expense of doing business, keep- 
ing in mind the amount to be added should be sufficient 
to cover its proportion of all expenses of every nature, 
from the man that directs the business, including trav- 
elers, to the night watchman, including all expense items 
such as general expense and insurance, taxes, packing 
and crating, shrinkage and loss, and expense of every 
nature and description, because they are all a part of the 
legitimate and necessary cost. 

As stated, there are many ways of figuring cost. Some 
add a certain percent to the actual productive labor to 
cover nonproductive and other expenses, to which they 
add cost of material and a profit. In such cases, to the 
actual productive labor charged against a job should 
be added 142 percent (nonproductive and expense added 
together) to cover cost of nonproductive element and 
expense. The percentage in this case is large for the 








reason that among the large number of employees whose 
time is not charged directly to the job will be found a 
large number of high priced men, such as salaried officers, 
superintendents, foreman, engineers etc. Another reason 
for the percent being high when figured by this method 
is owing to the fact that the figures given for labor 
represent the actual amount paid the men, whether oper- 
ating a machine or working at the bench. However, in 
charging the machine man’s time against the job, it 
would be ridiculous not to take into consideration cost 
of operating such machine. As the cost of operating and 
maintaining’ machinery and equipment is not properly 
chargeable against bench jobs to the actual amount 
paid machine operators we add proper percent to cover 
all cost of maintaining equipment, which figures prac- 
tically the same as paid machine operators; that is to 
say, if a machine operator is getting $1.50 a day the 
amount charged against the job would be $3, thus charg- 
ing against such job its proper proportion of expense 
that should not be borne by jobs requiring no machinery 
or equipment, so that such amount as is added to the 
actual amount paid machine operators must be deducted 
in making up total expense item and percentages fixed 
accordingly. 


Financial Data from an Authority. 


Mr. Larson then introduced Charles H. Huttig, 
president of the Huttig Sash & Door Company and 
president of the Third National bank of St. Louis, 
who was to speak on ‘‘Credit Currency.’’ In intro- 
ducing Mr. Huttig, Mr. Larson referred to him as ‘‘A 
Napoleon of finance.’’ Before beginning his address 
Mr. Huttig laughingly asked the toastmaster if he 
knew what sometimes happens to Napoleons. After 
a few preliminary remarks and telling a couple of 
good stories of which he was the victim he said: 


Your request to write a brief article in explanation of 
the proposed currency legislation and to avoid the use of 
technical terms is by reason of the nature of the subject 
one hard of fulfillment. I shall, however, undertake to set 
forth the facts in the plainest manner possible. 

The first question to be answered is: What is meant by 
the expression “elastic currency?’ 

The reply is: It is a money system which will permit of 
an increase in its volume as the requirements of business 
and the demands for money grow, and when such demands 
lessen there should be corresponding decrease in the amount 
of circulation; then it naturally follows that that portion 
of the whole amount of money in use which was not needed 
would be retired and disappear from circulation. 

Your next question would be: Why is it necessary and 
desirable to have a monetary system which will expand and 
contract the volume of money? 

The answer is: During the crop moving period, and by 
this is meant the greater part of the last half of the year, 
the amount of money needed in active circulation is ordi- 
narily from $150,000,000 to $200,000,000 more than at 
other seasons. In periods of great prosperity such as we 
are enjoying now all of our money is in full use during 
the spring and summer months, consequently when the 
extra demand above referred to comes on us we are com- 
pelled to import cash from other countries to help us out. 
Up to this time we have been able to do so, but we cannot 
now turn to our natural foreign allies England and Ger- 
many for the reason that they too are practically in the 
same financial position that we are. The Bank of England 
rate is at present 6 percent and the government bank of 
Germany fixes its rate at 7 percent, thus forcing us to rely 
on our resources and ingenuity to finance our commercial, 
industrial and agricultural prosperity. 

It is well known that the monetary system of the country 
is unscientific, but the confidence of the people in the sta- 
bility of the government and the soundness and prosperity 
of its banking institutions have made it unnecessary to 
reform the system. It is not now proposed to make any 
changes further than to add to our present money supply 
through an issue of credit currency by national banks which 
will increase in volume as the demands of business and of 
the farming communities call for additional funds. As their 
requirements diminish the volume of money will shrink 
correspondingly. 

Like all innovations and reforms the idea of credit cur- 
rency was stoutly combated by the leading bankers of the 
country when it was first suggested some years ago. I 
remember listening to a speech delivered by Congressman 
Fowler, chairman of the committee on banking of the house 
of representatives, at an annual meeting of the American 
Bankers’ Association, held in New Orleans over four years 
ago, on the subject, and not one banker in fifty was in 
accord with him at that time. Since then the financial men 
of the United States have not only made a study of it, 
but the fact has been forced on their attention that it is 
necessary to take some action in the direction of giving 
greater elasticity to our currency system. 


Efforts to Secure an Elastic Currency. 


The subject has been clouded by a maze of theories 
wholly impracticable and economically unsound. 

At the last meeting of the American Bankers’ Association, 
held in St. Louis the middle of last October, a resolution 
passed that great and important body which provided for 
the appointment of a currency commission of fifteen, to be 
selected by the executive committee of the association, and 
the whole subject was turned over to them with instructions 
to evolve a plan and submit same to Congress for legislative 
enactment. 

The commission had its first meeting at the Willard hotel, 
Washington, D. C., November 10, every member being pres- 
ent and in attendance at every session of the commission, 
which covered a period of four days. Each member was 
intensely interested in the subject and thoroughly appreci- 
ated his responsibility. 

It was decided not to attempt to take up for considera- 
tion the various plans and schemes offered by not only 
members of the commission but by bankers from all over 
the country, but instead to set forth and agree on certain 
fundamental principles involved in the subject. 

Out of these deliberations the following declaration of 
principles was evolved : 

“Confidence in credit currency under proper supervision 
and restriction; that a bank note and a demand deposit in 
a bank are the same in principle and for that reason the 
same cash reserve should be maintained against credit notes; 
that active daily redemption of the notes must be provided 
for through the establishment of redemption agencies in 
some of the principal cities in the country and further that 
a guaranty fund of ample proportions should be lodged 
with the government concurrently with the issue of the 
notes.” 


Growing out of these ideas the committee by a unanimous 
vote recommended : 

“First—That any national bank having been actively 
doing business for one year, with a surplus of 20 percent of 
its capital, can issue credit notes in an amount equal to 
25 percent of its capitalization, against which a tax of 3 
percent is levied, which must be paid to the treasurer of the 
United States to cover the cost of printing and other inci- 
dental expenses in connection with the issue of these notes, 
also to provide a fund for the protection of note holders. 

“A further provision is made that a national bank desir- 
ing to issue credit notes must have at least 62% percent 
of its capital represented in bond secured circulation. 

“It is also provided that a further issue of credit notes 
equal to 12% percent of the bank’s capital can be made, 
subject to a tax of 5 percent. 


Details of Finahciers’ Plans. 


“It is further stated that the total of credit notes and 
bond secured notes shall not be greater than the bank’s 
capital ; also that the same cash reserve which is now carried 
against deposits in the vaults of the bank must be held 
against these credit notes. 

“In order that the guaranty fund may be ample from the 
beginning, any bank taking out credit notes must deposit 
with the treasurer of the United States in gold an amount 
equal to 5 percent of the issue. This fund is to be pald 
back to the bank contributing it as soon as a guaranty fund 
—_ to this is secured through the taxation on the circula- 
ion.” 

These recommendations were concurred in and signed by 
every member of the commission. 

One month later, on December 10, the commission had 
another meeting in Washington, at which time the members 
appeared before the banking committee of the house, pre- 
sented their views and answered numerous questions pro- 
pounded by members of the congressional committee. 

One of the first queries involved the elasticity of this 
eredit money and it was accompanied by the charge that 
the effect of the proposed legislation would be to inflate the 
currency and not give the desired flexibility—that unless 
the plan offered tended to reduce the volume of currency 
when its requirements were lessened the result desired would 
not be obtained. 

Our answer and explanation was that active daily re- 
demption of credit currency was the only means of making 
it elastic, the notes seeking their own redemption and are 
driven out of circulation by the lessened requirements of 
commerce, 

Please bear in mind that they are of the same nature as 
a cashier’s check; that they are not legal reserve when held 
by other national banks against deposits and that the same 
cash reserve must be maintained for their redemption as is 
held against deposits. Furthermore, that the tax of 8 per- 
cent must be paid while they are in circulation. 

In a central reserve city like St. Louis it would be 
unprofitable to keep these notes in circulation when the 
interest rate fell below 5 percent. 

Right here I should like to quote from a copy of my 
testimony before the congressional committee: 

“One of the benefits of this measure, should it become a 
law, would be lowering and an equalization of interest rates. 
In the discussion of the subject thus far this very important 
feature has been all but overlooked. In my opinion interest 
rates would not fluctuate under this plan of elastic currency 
as they have done in the past; they would be more stable 
as they are in Canada and Scotland where the operation of 
a currency system somewhat on the order of the one pro- 
posed has been successful for many years.” 


Operations of the Plans. 


One of the members of the congressional committee who 
raised the question as to the possible effect the rate of 
taxation on this eurrency would have on the interest rate 
on deposits can be answered in this way: The usual rate 
paid on time deposits covering a period of six to twelve 
months is 3 percent; the bank knows it can safely loan out 
such deposits at a higher rate of interest for the same 
length of time. An issue of credit currency would have 
this radical difference in its ——e qualities: such cur- 
rency would constantly be seeking redemption, and for that 
reason it would operate very much like a demand deposit 
which would be placed with a bank one day and with- 
drawn the next, or the day following, then redeposited and 
a few days later checked out again. A bank could not 
afford to pay 3 percent on such a deposit, because of the 
uncertainty of the length of time that it would be available 
for loaning purposes.- I should like to emphasize this 
thought, that primarily this legislation is in the interest of 
the public and not the banks. The banks would simply. be 
furnished with the mechanism and machinery to meet the 
requirements of business. I cannot believe that the profits 
under this plan would be unduly large. It is probable that 
the maximum rate of interest would be 6 percent, because 
the demand for money and credit would be supplied auto- 
matically by an increase in the supply of currency. 

I shall endeavor to illustrate the operation of the plan 
by assuming that $1,000,000,000 is in active circulation in 
the pockets of the people and in current use; that during 
the crop moving period an additional $150,000,000 ig re- 
quired; then there would be a total of $1,150,000,000 in 
active use and circulation—this volume would be maintained 
until the demand for currency decreased, which naturally 
follows after the crops have been marketed—then the credit 
currency es to $150,000,000 would gradually be 
redeemed. It would have performed its mission and bein 
no longer required in active circulation would be forced 
into retirement. 

The present bond secured circulation of national banks is 
about $550,000,000. At the congressional inquiry the ques- 
tion was asked me why our bond secured curren cannot 
be made more responsive to the requirements of business. 
There are two reasons for it: one is that so far as the 
individual bank is concerned it is of no real benefit to that 
bank to take out bond secured circulation, passing on the 
matter from the standpoint of increased supply of money, 
and it is illustrated in this way: The bank desiring to 
take out bond secured circulation must purchase with cash, 
say $100,000 of government bonds for $104,000. It then 
issues $100,000 of bond secured circulation—instead of 
A ane the supply of its cash on hand, it is decreased by 

It is true that the volume of money in the country is 
increased oy but such increase is only incidental to the 
fact that the bank finds it profitable to take out bond 
secured circulation, there being a net return of 1 1-10 
percent on the amount of money involved. Bear in mind, 
please, that the motive for taking out bond secured circula- 
tion is to obtain this net profit and the whole transaction 
is purely and simply one of investment—it is not induced 
by an increased demand for currency, its ayy! pu 
not being to increase the supply, although that is the e 4 
This is an expansion of the currency; there would be no 
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corresponding motive to contract the volume, at least no 
other purpose than that which is permitted by the invest- 
nent feature of the transaction. 

1 believe a splendid exemplification of the redemption 
feature of the proposed plan can be found at the present 
time in the operation of the bond secured circulation of the 
national banks in New York. By reason of the fact that 
they are within five hours of Washington, which is the only 
place for note redemption, and by a further reason that our 
present bank notes—like the proposed currency notes— 
cannot be held as legal reserve against deposits, the New 
York national banks are constantly sending to Washington 
for redemption the notes of other national banks, getting in 
exchange therefor legal reserve money. Owing to these 
facts the New York national banks have taken out but 
a small percentage of their capital in bond secured circula- 
tion. 

I do not believe that proper emphasis has been given to 
the importance of this proposed measure. It is of vital 
concern to all of the business and financial interests (and 
indirectly to all the people) of the country. Unfortunately 
the whole subject is one hard to explain and difficult to 
understand. Consequently it is well nigh impossible to get 
the interest of a great number of people enlisted. 

It is difficult to forecast congressional action. I am, 
however, confident that this bill will ultimately become a 
law. Its intrinsic merits and the requirements of the 
country will secure its passage. 

In conclusion Mr. Huttig mentioned the fact that 
the total gold production since 1492, when America 
was discovered, up to 1890, nearly 400 years, has been 
only $7,500,000,000, but that since 1890 and up to 
1905, fifteen years, it had been $3,270,000,000, or 
nearly half as much during the last fifteen years as 
during the 400 years previous. 


From a Manufacturer’s Standpoint. 


Mr. Larson then introduced James W. Van Cleave, 
vf St. Louis, president of the National Association of 
Manufacturers. 

Mr. Van Cleave, whose subject was ‘‘ Industrial 
Peace,’’ considered the boycott the greatest menace 
to industrial peace. He advocated open shop for kill- 
ing its effect. The speaker complimented the associ- 
ation for its practice of maintaining open shop and 
said that if it were introduced in other lines of busi- 
ness there could be no labor wars of consequence. 

The speaker advocated industrial courses in the 
schools for children of all ages to supply the ranks of 
trades that have stringent restrictive rules against 
apprentices. 

He said the growth of no other city in the United 
States was proportionately as large or as well balanced 
as St. Louis; that its mills, wholesale and retail 
houses were busier than ever before. 

He commented upon the manner in which the city 
continued to progress after the world’s fair, when 
every one looked for a slump, as experienced by Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia and other large cities. He said 
there had been more building in the last year than in 
1903 and 1904. He continued further: 


This society has expended thousands of dollars in fighting 
the boycott. Many states, including Illinois, have prohib- 
ited the boycott under severe penalties. To our humiliation 
and misfortune, however, this barbaric practice has legal 
sanction in Missouri. 

We can never get industrial peace until we establish the 
boycott. On every legitimate interest of St. Louis, on every 
activity which makes the city attractive as a place in which 
to live and work, on every accomplishment and aspiration, 
present and prospective, which makes our citizens proud of 
our city, the boycotter wages war. 

The boycott is just as criminal in 1907 as President 
Roosevelt's commission said it was in 1903. ‘The necessity 
for all patriotic citizens to combine and stamp out this 
vicious system is more imperative in 1907 than it was in 
1903, because the country’s industries and interests have 
expanded vastly. 

The open shop will strike down the boycotter. ‘Unhappily, 
almost the only organization connected with the building 
industries of St. Louis which absolutely maintains the open 
shop is the Millmen’s Association. The millmen’s shops are 
not antiunion, but they are shops in which as little attention 
is paid a man’s membership or nonmembership in a labor 
organization as is paid to his religion or to the color of his 
hair. Honest, faithful work is all that is asked. 

Strikes and boycotts are hampering the building and other 
industries of New York and Chicago. There is talk, too, of 
industrial disturbances in St. Louis, due to the prospective 
demands of a few of the labor unions here. If, however, the 
rest of the organizations connected with the building indus- 
try and the other industries stand up as resolutely in favor 
of the open shop as the Millmen’s Association has dene, and 
is doing, there would be no labor troubles in St. Louis in 
1907 or any other year. 


Opportunities for the Association. 


3efore the state supreme court the Millmen's Association 
is making a powerful fight at this moment against the boy- 
eott. And I am glad to say that there is an excellent 
chance that it will win and that this iniquitous practice 
will be extirpated forever in Missouri. In this fight the 
millmen have the earnest and active cojperation of the 
Citizens’ Industrial Association of Missouri. 

In an address before the Citizens’ Industrial Association 
in St. Louis a few weeks ago I advocated an additional 
weapon, the establishment of a manual training department 
in all the public schools of the city. I also urged the 
creation of industrial high schools as a branch of the public 
school system, in which the boys who passed through the 
manual training department of the primary schools could 
perfect themselves in the use of the tools and graduate 
as first class mechanics. 

Many of the labor unions have restricted the number of 
apprentices to such small numbers that our great industries 
are suffering from the lack of skilled workers. Under the 
industrial scheme in the public schools we could get all the 
skilled workmen whom we need in our industries, and 
these would have far more initiative ingenuity and general 
adaptability than the average apprentice possesses. 

The Millmen’s Association, the Citizens’ Industrial Asso- 
ciation and all other good citizens of St. Louis are inter- 
ested in the establishment of these trade schools as a branch 
of our public school system. With the open shop established 
in all our great activities, and with manual training depart- 
ments in our public schools, graduating their thousands of 
skilled workers every year, we would be emancipated from 
all labor union tyranny and we could have a peace between 
employer and employee that would be permanent. 

At the national convention of the Citizens’ Industrial 
Association I urged employers to impress on their employees 
the necessity for mutual codperation on the basis of a fair 
day’s work for a fair day’s wages and for an intelligent 
regard by each for the interests and welfare of the other. 
What I advocated then for the country as a whole I now 
urge with especial emphasis on the wage payers and the 
wage earners of St. Louis. 


I appeal tonight to my friends of the Millmen’s Associa- 
tion, to the heads of all the other industries in St. Louis, 
to the workers in all these activities and to all the other 
good citizens of the city to unite in proclaiming a declara- 
tion of industrial independence. 


The Organization and Its Work. 


The concluding address of the evening was given by 
James M. Breckenridge, who spoke on ‘‘Our Associa- 
tion.’’ He said: 


Speaking for the Millmen’s Association, I am glad to 
express our enjoyment of the addresses made this evening 
by men well qualified to speak, and whose fame in the field 
of their respective labors is not confined to the cities of 
their adoption or to the state of Missouri. 

Now, since this is a campaign of education, let us see 
what we get out of it all. The miner, the farmer and the 
manufacturer are the creators of new wealth in modern 
society. As the last, not the least, of these we have heard 
how to make money with the assistance of our fellow man; 
how to deal with that fellow man and how to handle 
money. 

Most of us know how to make millwork, and it is right 
and proper that we should. Other people know their busi- 
ness from the ground up as well, and could not hold their 
jobs if they did not. Only the other day I learned that the 
most expert maker of a fine cup of coffee in this town is 
the head of our largest wholesale coffee house, and many 
of those before me can do anything in their own shops 
which they ask their workmen to do. But can we tell what 
an article costs by the time it is delivered and the account 
collected? The nonproductive element—a most appropriate 
term—covers a multitude of things; the man who soldiers 
on the boss, the man who makes mistakes, the wasteful and 
the ignorant employee and every bit of lost motion about a 
plant. It is safe to say that, knowing by experience how 
little the poorest workman will turn out in a day, we, 
figuring in competition, deliberately make our estimates on 
the basis of what the best man can do, and the average 
man never does come up to that mark. 

Sitting in the oflice and hearing the hum of the machin- 
ery one might think that something was doing; that the 
saws were ripping so many hundred lineal feet an hour, the 
molders feeding up to the limit and tenoner and mortiser 
making their full quota of cuts a minute, but investigation 
reveals that the man behind this or that machine is not 
attending to business. He is getting a drink of water, he 
has gone on an errand or he has spoiled a piece of material 
and sneaked down the back way to the cutting room to get 
another. In consequence, how few of our machines ever 
operate full time? It always gets back to the man behind 
the gun. If he is a good mechanic we try to hold on to 
him, but in these busy times somebody wants him worse 
than we do, or he gets restless amidst such prosperity and 
goes west to the region of the latest earthquake. He may 
come back, but not tomorrow. I notice that when there is 
plenty of work to keep the machines busy full time we 
cannot get enough men and when there are plenty of men 
we cannot get enough work, except at prices too low for 
profit. This would argue that when work is plenty we 
should get good prices; but are we doing it? No sane man 
is going to deliberately sell goods at a clear loss if he knows 
it. Very well; then let us find out what our goods are 
costing us to produce and we will raise the price as surely 
as the sun shall rise tomorrow morning. It is a good thing 
for us that we have so fought to maintain open shops. Had 
we not in this way stood for the right to run our own 
business we would now at the same selling price be paying 
our employees 50 to 60 cents an hour and guiding our daily 
walk and conversation in the narrow path marked out by 
the shop steward. It is a good thing that for these seven 
years, since 1899, we have maintained our association 
through thick and thin, and at any sacrifice, else we should 
have had to fight strike after strike and after seven years 
of famine in the midst of plenty we should have had need 
of an elastic currency—one which would make a dollar do 
double duty. 


Profitable Independence. 


The Millmen’s Association appreciates the great work of 
the Citizens’ Industrial Association as only an organization 
can which, before the industrial association was thought of, 
laid its foundation upon the mutual pledge of its members 
that they would not unionize their mills nor permit any 
action to be taken for their account by any person whom- 
soever. In 1899, 1900 and 1901 we fought our battle almost 
alone in this city, and we triumphed because we were in 
the right. We can well make common cause with the organi- 
zation which Mr. Van Cieave so ably represents; for he 
stands for patriotism, for liberty, for the square deal. 

As our association needs offer no apology for its past it 
need give no excuse for its continued existence. Its useful- 
ness is recognized by others than ourselves. In the eyes of 
this community it is emblematic of industrial peace, honor- 
able business methods and mutual respect among competi- 
tors. 

Publish our every act for the last seven years and we 
have violated no law and trampled on no man’s rights. We 
are human beings and our work is therefore imperfect, but 
we submit that any body of men who take no action except 
it might operate to the benefit of all concerned deserves to 
live. I believe we have a future of usefulness and pros- 
perity coeval with that of St. Louis and the Mississippi 
valley and that when this valley shall become the center of 
the world’s civilization (as in time it surely will), rivalling 
in glory the ancient valley of the Nile, we shall have had 
some small part in its molding. 


Officers and the Association’s Guests. 
Officers of the association are: 


R. B. McConnell, Huttig Sash & Door Company, president. 
@ a P. Larson, Lohse Patent Door Company, vice presi- 
ent. 

Fred R. Belt, secretary. 

George C. Fox, Fox Bros. Manufacturing Company, treas- 
urer. 


Among the guests were: 


Frank J. Moss, president of the American Sash & Door 
Company, Kansas City, Mo. 

Charles H. Huttig, president of the Huttig Sash & Door 
Company and president of the Third National bank. 

J.-W. Van Cleave, president of the National Association 
of Manufacturers. f 

Fred C. Schwedtmann, secretary of the Citizens’ Industrial 
League. . 

Among those in attendance were: 

H. L.. Humber, Hafner Manufacturing Company. 

A. J. Seigel, Huttig Sash & Door Company. 

Robert McConnell, Huttig Sash & Door Company. 

Chris Beckemir, Gravois Planing Mill Company. 

Frank Schindler, Gravois Planing Mill Company. 

Charles Wehking, jr., Gravois Planing Mill Company. 

George C. Fox, Fox Bros. Manufacturing Company. 

Philip Fox, Fox Bros. Manufacturing Company. 

George H. Fox, Fox Bros. Manufacturing Company. 

W. C. Breckenridge, Phoenix Planing Mill Company. 

James M. Breckenridge, Phoenix Planing Mill Company. 

W. Dall Groves, Phoenix Planing Mill Company. 

C. D. Boyce, William G. Frye Manufacturing Company. 

Roy E. Frye, William G. Frye Manufacturing Company. 

William N. Klenck, William G. Frye Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 

J. P. Larson, Lohse Patent Door Company. 

Vv. F. Johnson, Lohse Patent Door Company. 

H. B. Eveker, Lohse Patent Door Company. 


H. M. Elliott, Lohse Patent Door Company. 
John Fix, North St. Louis Planing Mill Company. 
William Lothman, North St. Louis Planing Mill Company. 
Henry Luedinghaus, jr., North St. Louis Planing Mill 
Company. 
C. H. Holecamp, St. Louis Sash & Door Company. 
Albert Behrens, St. Louis Sash & Door Company. 
Henry Gaus, Henry Gaus Manufacturing Company. 
Fred Gaus, Henry Gaus Manufacturing Company. 
J. H. Ahrens, Henry Gaus Manufacturing Company. 
L. Peterson, L. Peterson. 
A. Bottfield, L. Peterson. 
John M. Darr, Tower Grove Planing Mill Company. 
John M. Darr, jr., Tower Grove Planing Mill Company. 
Henry Steinkamp, Tower Grove Planing Mill Company. 
George E. Raithel, George E. Raithel Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 
Mr. Kahlan, George E. Raithel Manufacturing Company. 
William Lanferseick, Mechanics’ Planing Mill Company. 
Otto Richter, Mechanics’ Planing Mill Company. 
Carl Lathman, Mechanics’ Planing Mill Company. 
Henry Rehbein, Riddle-Rehbein Manufacturing Company. 
Robert Rehbein, Riddle-Rehbein Manufacturing Company. 
George Riddle, Riddle-Rehbein Manufacturing Company. 
Mr. Ford, C. A. Olcott Planing Mill Company. 
Thomas Thomson, Thomson Planing Mill Company. 
George Thomson, Thomson Planing Mill Company. 
Otto Thomson, Thomson Planing Mill Company. 
R. C. Imse, Imse-Schilling Sash & Door Company. 
Edward Schilling, Imse-Schilling Sash & Door Company. 





MEXICAN TIMBER LAND BONDS. 


The exigencies of the lumber industry throughout the 
United States during the last few years have directed 
the attention of large operators to the vast tracts of 
virgin timber in the republic of Mexico, more particu- 
larly in the northern part, where tracts ranging from 
500,000 to 2,000,000 acres and upward have been ac- 
quired by American interests. 

Extensive mining operations in southern Arizona and 
New Mexico and north Sonora and Chihuahua have 
drawn upon Washington and Oregon for their supply of 
mining timber, with but a small contribution from the 
southern states of Louisiana, Alabama and Mississippi. 
The cost of mining timber laid down at the mines in 
these districts heretofore has been approximately $25 
to $28 a thousand feet. It is conservatively estimated 
that within a radius of 500 to 700 miles from this large 
tract of timber in Sonora and Chihuahua is an estab- 
lished market for all the lumber they can produce. 

It remained for Col. W. C. Greene, president of the 
Sierra Madre Land & Lumber Company, to take the 
initiative in developing this timber, of which his com- 
pany owns in fee simple approximately 2,315,000 acres, 
considered by experts to be as fine a tract of pine tim- 
ber land as there is on the American continent. The 
Sierra Madre Land & Lumber Company has already 
built railroads, mills and other developments, entailing 
the expenditure of approximately $1,500,000, which 
work is being carried on at the present time. To pro- 
vide funds to reimburse it in this undertaking it has 
executed a trust deed to the Knickerbocker Trust Com- 
pany, of New York, trustee, authorizing an issue of 
$3,000,000 first mortgage 6 percent gold bonds, out of 
which the latter company proposes to sell $1,500,000. 
The plan under which these bonds are to be retired 
is similar to that employed by those lumber concerns 
in the United States which have bonded their property 
for similar purposes. The bonds mature in blocks of 
$75,000 December 1 of each year, from 1911 to 1930. 

J. P. Brayton, the well known timber expert, accom- 
panied by his own cruisers, has just completed an exam- 
ination of the greater part of the above tract and 
finds it to be covered with a magnificent growth of 
high grade pine, unexcelled in quality, averaging about 
11,000 feet an acre. The topography of the country 
and the total absence of underbrush eliminate any seri- 
ous difficulty in cutting and manufacturing. 

To insure the financial success of developing this 
tract an agreement has been entered into between the 
Sierra Madre Land & Lumber Company and the Cana- 
nea Consolidated Copper Company whereby the latter 
has contracted to take timber to the value of $1,000,000 
(gold) minimum each year for twenty-five years at pre- 
vailing market prices, which heretofore have been from 
$25 to $28 a thousand feet at the mines in Cananea. 
With a view to further protecting the interests of the 
bondholders the Sierra Madre Land & Lumber Company 
agrees to pay to the trustee $1.50 a thousand feet on 
each 1,000 feet of timber felled. 

The capacity of the mills now being erected is 150,- 
000,000 feet annually. It is estimated the maximum 
cost of production will not exceed $9 a thousand feet 
f. o. b. cars at mills, and there is an established market 
for the total output of all their timber on cars at the 
mills at prices ranging from $17 to $19 a thousand, 
showing a net profit of approximately $10 a thousand 
feet, or $1,500,000 annually. 

Mason, Lewis & Co., of Chicago, Boston and Phila- 
delphia, who for many years have been identified with 
high grade Mexican securities, are offering at par and 
interest $1,500,000, par value, of these bonds, maturing 
serially, beginning December 1, 1911. 
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The Tongue Point Lumber Company, of Astoria, Ore., 
with a capacity of 200,000 feet of lumber and 30,000 
feet of lath in ten hours and which ships about 250 
carloads of lumber a month, is one of the best equipped 
‘and most thoroughly uptodate plants on the Pacific 
coast. A prominent feature of this equipment is the 
modern machinery with which the company turns out 
its immense product. Noticeable among this machinery 
are two band mills, one large edger, slashers, trimmers 
etc., of the Allis-Chalmers make. These machines are 
of the highest class and are most thorough and satis- 
factory in operation, facts which find ample corrobora- 
tion among the many large manufacturers who have 
them in use. 
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FIFTH ANNUAL OF THE COLORADO & WYOMING LUMBER DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Prosperous Conditions Reflected by Official Reports—Reciprocal Demurrage Convention Indorsed—Resolutions on Current Conditions. 


DENVER, COL., Jan. 15.—Lumbermen of Colorado and 
Wyoming were prompt in taking action’ on the recip- 
rocal demurrage proposition at their annual meeting 
last week. It was the fifth annual convention of the 
Colorado & Wyoming Lumber Dealers’ Association 
and the attendance was large. After an interesting 
discussion of the demurrage problem, extending over 
a portion of two days, the action of J. E. Defebaugh, 
editor of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, in calling a recip- 
rocal demurrage convention was indorsed and $200 was 
appropriated to assist‘ in defraying expenses of the 
movement. 

Catalogue houses in Chicago engaged in selling sash, 
doors, stair work ete. were condemned in resolutions 
adopted by the association. Resolutions also were 
adopted favoring the restriction of the sale of Port- 
land cement to dealers only, and not to cement block 
manufacturers. Various other resolutions were adopted, 
all of minor importance. Wednesday night a Hoo-Hoo 
concatenation at the Adams hotel resulted in the 
initiation of twenty-two kittens. A banquet followed. 

The opening session was held Tuesday afternoon at 
2 o’clock. After the session was called to order it was 
announced that E. W. Hurlbut, president of the associ- 
ation, had been very ill and would not be able to 
preside during the sessions of the convention. G, C. 
Hill, vice president, presided. H. H. Hemenway, of 
Colorado Springs, affectionately called ‘‘Dad’’ by his 
associates, and the veteran secretary of the associ- 
ation, fell during the day on the tile flooring in the 
lobby of the Albany hotel, where the convention was 
held. His right arm was sprained so badly that 
‘‘Dad’’ had to earry it in a sling, but he refused to 
give up his work as secretary and was at his desk at 
every session. 

As soon as the convention got down to business the 
reciprocal demurrage question and the invasion of the 
lumbermen’s field by certain mail order houses were 
taken up. Both were discussed vigorously. The fol- 
lowing committees were appointed during the after- 
noon: 


Finance—O. O. Russell, Greeley; E. M. Moscript, Idaho 
Springs; O. L. Davis, Trinidad. 

Auditing—V. C. Davenport, Salida; J. C. Wallace, Den- 
ver; C. A. Cramer, Monte Vista. 

Resolutions—R. W. English, Denver; O. Larson, Rawlins, 
Wyo.; U. J. Warren, Fort Morgan. 

Reciprocal demurrage—Whitney Newton, Pueblo; J. T. 
McAllister, Boulder; G. C. Hemenway, Colorado Springs. 

Catalogue and mail order houses—W. W. Williams, Trini- 
dad; F. S. Johnson, Flagler; F. E. Crissey, Colorado 
Springs; C. W. Kirschner, Denver. 





Wednesday morning H. H. Hemenway, secretary and 
treasurer, read his annual report, which follows: 


Another year has passed and we now meet in our fifth 
annual convention (which is really our fourteenth since the 
organization as a retail dealers’ association) to renew the 
business transacted for the year just closed. 

As is customary, a detailed history of the work of the 
association as pertaining to my office is now due. The work 
of my office for 1906 has been somewhat strenuous. Our 
association has made rapid and I think permanent progress. 
During the year our president and a few of the directors 
have been of much assistance. 

We have secured fifty-four new members and but fourteen 
have dropped out, for various reasons. We had but one 
resignation and now have 175 actual paying members. I 
am gratified to report only five delinquent in the payment 
of their dues and they will doubtless pay at this meeting. 

With the active codperation of our members we can secure 
those still outside. We are surely doing an effective work 
for the retail dealers on strictly legal and conservative lines. 

The executive committee has held several meetings dur- 
ing the year made necessary by many complaints, but few of 
them of serious nature. We have been able to adjust all but 
two or three, which will be referred to the directors. 

At the midsummer convention in July I reported my trip 
to the Nebraska convention in February, also to the Bureau 
of Information at St. Louis last April. I had the pleasure 
of attending the convention of retail lumber dealers of 
Mississippi and Louisiana held at Shreveport, La., last Sep- 
tember on invitation of their secretary, W. G. Harlom, and 
felt well repaid for the trip. They have a wideawake asso- 
ciation and have the courage of their convictions, which is 
evidenced by their adopting a new constitution and bylaws 
taking an advanced position as to legal rights of retail 
dealers’ associations. At the proper time for discussion 
their plan will be submitted to this convention. Last month 
the Bureau of Information held its annual meeting in Chi- 
cago; our president and myself were present. Matters con- 
cerning the welfare of associations were presented and much 
interest was manifested in their discussion. 

I presume our president will refer to the main features 
in his address and outline his views and recommendations 
as to what he thinks this convention should do to further 
the interest of the association. As secretary I do not wish, 
if I could, to influence a single member against their con- 
victions, but I still think we should change our constitution 
as to our exemptions, if nothing more, as in many ways it 
would be beneficial and produce more perfect harmony with- 
out injuring a single member. 

The different organizations in all lines of industry have 
taken up the question of reciprocal demurrage, and I would 
suggest a committee be appointed to present resolutions 
voicing our sentiments regarding the great injustice of the 
present methods of the railways in exacting and collecting 
demurrage, also the delay in not more promptly delivering 
our goods. If considered best, use our combined influence 
with our legislature to enact a law insisting on reciprocal 
demurrage. We are certainly one and all deeply interested 
in this question. 

There is another question which we should give our 
earnest attention. I refer to the mail order houses of Chi- 
cago that are now flooding the country with their circular 
letters seeking to enter into retailing of lumber and building 
materials to consumers indiscriminately. 

It is with feelings of sorrow and deep regret that I an- 
nounce the passing from this life of one of our oldest active 
and working members. I refer to the sudden death of 8. L 
Smith, of Leadville, and suggest a committee be named to 
report suitable resolutions. 

Since issuing the program and giving more thought to the 
situation and conditions now existing I am of the opinion 
that all sessions should be executive after the first one. 

I congratulate our members on the unprecedented pros- 


perity of our country at large and our territory in particu- 
lar, most of our members reporting a prosperous business 
during the year. 

One more suggestion: Would it not be for our best in- 
terests to change our date of annual meeting, say two weeks 
to a month later, and if necessary eliminate our midsummer 
meeting? 

Many matters of much interest will come before the con- 
vention and will demand calm, considerate and deliberate 
discussion on the part of members, and may we conduct 
discussions in a true spirit of harmony and may results 
prove beneficial to our association. 


Treasurer’s Report. 


Your treasurer submits the following financial re- 
port: 


January 10, 1906— 


Balance on hand this date............eeeeeeeees $ 74.70 
Collected dues in and for new members........... 1,879.60 
BOGE 5s cece Fads cawssessregt dose vevisees $1,954.30 
Pald out, 148 100GWi ci cccccccccvcscsevcevsccsces 1,533.24 
WRNAD OR DAEs so i:o cn 40h 6004o804 086000048 $ 421.06 


The discussion of the reciprocal demurrage and mail 
order questions was resumed and the following resolu- 
tions, reported by the committees on the two ques- 
tions, were adopted. On reciprocal demurrage: 

Resolved, That this association indorses the action of the 
editor of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in issuing a call for 
a National Reciprocal Demurrage Convention to be held in 
Chicago January 4, 1907, and further appropriates the sum 
of $200 to assist in paying the expenses of said movement. 

WHITNEY NEWTON, 
J. T. MCALLISTER, 
G. C. HEMENWAY. 

Regarding mail order houses of Chicago the fol- 

lowing resolution was passed: 


WHEREAS, Certain catalogue houses of Chicago are solicit- 
ing our customers for their business in sash, doors, stairwork 
etce., and are naming prices that are ruinous and disastrous 
to our trade, that they are poachers and are not entitled to 
any consideration from reputable manufacturers and jobbers. 

WHEREAS, It has been brought to the notice of this as- 
sociation through a correspondence from George Smith, sec- 
retary of the Southern Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
of St. Louis, that Sears-Roebuck, one of the most aggressive 
catalogue houses, has been and is at the present time trying 
to negotiate with some reputable manufacturer of yellow 
pine lumber to sell and to deliver to themselves, or to 
whomsoever they may direct, in carloads or in less quanti- 
ties as to suit their requirements. 

Wuereas, The practice of quoting and shipping by these 
said catalogue houses and the total disregard of all business 
ethics by certain eastern manufacturers and jobbers in 
quoting consumers and shipping into our respective terri- 
tories ; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the practice as before stated is wrong and 
is doing much toward injuring and demoralizing trade of the 
legitimate dealer and that it is the sense of this convention 
that we use every effort to locate and tabulate these poach- 
ing concerns, and then through our own and other state 
associations to discourage the practice of manufacturers and 
jobbers in contracting to furnish, quote or deliver their goods 
to the class of houses before stated. It is also the sense of 
this meeting that any manufacturer or jobber of lumber, 
sash, doors etc., whose custom it has been or may be in 
the future to sell and deliver the catalogue houses or encour- 
age the same by others that they shall be held strictly ac- 
countable to this and other state associations and subject to 
the same criticism as if they were selling direct to a con- 
sumer. 

Your committee also recommends that a copy of these 
resolutions be sent to the Southern Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion at St. Louis and to the secretary of the Bureau of 
Information in Milwaukee. W. M. WILLIAMs, 

C. W. KIrRcHNER, 
Frep L. CRISSEY, 
8S. A. JOHNSON. 


Wednesday afternoon was devoted to the hearing of 
committee reperts and the discussion of association 
topics. Wednesday night the concatenation of the 
Hoo-Hoo tribe engaged the attention of members. 
Thursday morning the final reports of the various com- 
mittees were read and the following officers elected: 


President and director at large, G. C. Hill, of Cripple 
Creek; secretary and treasurer, H. H. Hemenway, of Colo- 
rado Springs; vice president, W. M. Williams; directors, 
district 1, two years, O. O. Russell, Greeley; H. Larson, 
Rawlings, Wyo.; district 2, one year, E. W. Fulghum, Raton, 
N. M.; two years, M. W. Williams, Trinidad ; James McNeen, 
La Junta; district 3, two years, W. L. Mack, Grand Junc- 
tion; O. A. Cramer, Monte Vista. 


Additional resolutions adopted follow: 


Resolved, That in view of the fact that lumber manufac- 
turers furnish without charge the car stakes necessary to 
the safe transportation of carload lumber on flat cars, the 
Colorado & Wyoming Lumber Dealers’ Association protests 
against the payment of freight charges on such stakes by 
lumber shippers or receivers and urges the necessity of an 
allowance by all lumber carrying railroad companies of such 
reductions in weights as shall result in the free carriage of 
car stakes on all open cars; and the secretary is hereby in- 
structed to send copies of this resolution to the secretaries 
of the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, the 
Southern Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and other as- 
sociations interested. 

Resolved, That the incoming president appoint from the 
new board of directors a committee of five which shall revise 
the constitution and bylaws, after the adjournment of the 
present legislature, and submit such revision to the entire 
board, which, if acceptable, to be in force until the next 
annual meeting of this association. 


The following resolution eliminating the sale of 
Portland cement to cement block manufacturers was 
passed: 


Whereas, The sale of Portland cement direct to the 
cement block manufacturers is a menace to and disturbing 
feature in the cement trade of the state by reason of the 
different purposes other than the manufacture of cement 
blocks, for which such cement is used by the block manu- 
facturers, namely, general contract work, including the 
building of cellar walls, foundations, sidewalks, curbing, 
gutters, cisterns and other general work. And further, that 
the fact that the block manufacturers at times and in some 
localities resell cement or offer to do so to other contractors 
and at a price so near the cost thereof as to deprive the 
regular dealer of legitimate profit, thus demoralizing the ce- 
ment business in said section, and 

Wuereas, The restricting of sales of cement by the manu- 
facturers and their agents to dealers only will work no hard- 


ship to them or in any way restrict the manufacture or sale 
of the same; be it 

Resolved, That a committee consisting of the executive 
committee of the association present be appointed to confer 
with the manufacturers and their agents of the Portland 
cement companies of this city, with a view to restricting the 
sale of Portland cement to dealers only and eliminating the 
sale to cement block manufacturers. 


Resolution on Death of 8. L. Smith. 


WHEREAS, It has pleased God to remove from our midst 
8S. L. Smith, who for many years was engaged in the lumber 
business in Colorado and was an esteemed and valuable 
member of this association ; be it 

Resolved, That it is the desire of this association to ex- 
press the great loss it has suffered by his death. Mr. Smith 


. was always a regular attendant at all the meetings of this 


association and took a great interest in the same during 
almost the entire existence of this association, giving to the 
members his counsel and encouragement that the interest of 
the association should be increased; and be it 

Resolved, That his life was an example of integrity and 
fair dealings and that as to his charactér he was amiable and 
loving, upright and honest, kind and considerate to everyone 
and loyal and devoted to his friends. Those who knew him 
best loved him most, and his neighbors as well as his as- 
sociate business friends bear testimony to his honesty and 
integrity, which gives to the world the assurance that he 
was always a man of noble character and we wil! long 
cherish his memory and kindness; be it further 

Resolved, That the sincere and heartfelt sympathy of 
this association and its members is hereby extended to his 
family and friends, and we further recommend that the sec- 
retary be instructed to forward a copy of these resolutions 
to the family of the deceased. 

Our associate, 8. L. Smith, departed this life in Leadville, 
Col., on July 25, 1906. 

* We, the committee, further desire to extend the sympathy 
of this association to our friend and president, EB. W. Hurl- 
but, who has been prevented from attending the present 
meeting to a considerable extent by-ill health. The mem- 
bers of this association certainly will remember the active 
interest that Mr. Hurlbut has always taken and that his 
counsel has been considered of great importance and has 
helped to a great measure to hold up the association to 
what it is today, and we hope and pray that it will be only 
a short time before our friend and president of this asso- 
ciation will be in full heaith and vigor again. 

We further wish to extend our sincere thanks and appre- 
ciation to the management of the Albany hotel for all it has 
done to make this meeting a pleasant one, furnishing to us 
a very beautiful convention hall with everything necessary 
to make it pleasant and comfortable for our meeting. 

We also sincerely regret the accident that our secretary, 
H. H. Hemenway, met with upon the opening of this conven- 
tion. While it was not so serious as to prevent him from 
performing the duties of his office it has caused him more 
or less pain while he has remained faithfully at his post, 
regardless of the inconvenience it has subjected him to. 

R. W. ENGLISH, 

S. L. LARSEN, 

(U. J. WARREN, 
Indorsement of the Association’s Work. 

WHEREAS, We, the members of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association of Colorado & Wyoming, believe that united 
effort toward the development of this section of the great 
west will bring its reward, and 

WHEREAS, The splendid results obtained by the united 
organizations of California, Washington, Oregon and other 
states on the Pacific slope in filling those states with a 
prosperous and enthusiastic citizenship, and, whereas, the 
further fact that thousands of men and women are now 
seeking for homes and investment opportunity in the west, 
indicates to us that the day is now here when intelligent, 
coéperative effort will bring to an early realization the hopes 
of the men who are expending time and money to make this 
the most prosperous and populous section of the entire west; 
be it hereby 

Resolved, That the lumber dealers of Colorado and Wy- 
oming here assembled wish to extend to the Colorado State 
Commercial Association their hearty indorsement of its 
splendid work in advertising Colorado and other states 
throughout the east by means of traveling lectures, travel- 
ing exhibits, magazine and newspaper stories, distribution 
of literature, immigration bureaus etc., and that we wish to 
pledge our friendship and coijperation in this great work of 
state building. W. L. CLAYTON. 

An executive session to consider strictly local mat- 
ters, a mecting of directors, and another of the execu- 
tive committee closed the convention. 


PAPA 


CHICAGO BUILDING RECORD. 

Without exception the value of the buildings au- 
thorized in Chicago during 1906 was greater than 
that of any previous year since 1887. A near approach 
was made in 1892, when the total cost of all build- 
ings authorized was $63,463,000. The record of the 
year named was in excess of that of 1905, the value 
of whose building permits was given at $63,455,020. 
For 1906 the cost was $64,298,330, so that the build- 
ing operations in Chicago in 1906 were greater in 
value than those of any of the last twenty years. The 
December returns showed a sharp decline in the cost 
as compared with that of December, 1905, the values 
of the two years being $5,700,150 and $3.108,650 for 
December, 1905, and 1906 respectively. The follow- 
ing tabulation shows the number of buildings, front- 
age and value for each of the last twenty years: 


Number Feet 
YEars— buildings. frontage. Cost. 
SEE . Gkireecconceenceecees 4,833 115,506 $19,778,100 
DE idgcheewekareveses nen 4,958 116,419 20,350,800 
are 4,931 119.573 25,065,500 
RR Rees e- 11,608 266,284 47,322,100 
a ee es 11,805 282,672 54,001,800 
MEE PK sin 6400 h.0 sd nnubene 13,118 326,222 63,463,400 
SR 5.06040 cddc enc asewbs 8,265 214,427 28,517,700 
See 9,736 221,100 33,805,565 
SS 446s dew 66-0 4h ctwre 8,724 217,923 34,920,643 
DK be00keenkohssdouns 6,438 158,650 22,711,115 
Pi? (<thes<s0abseeeapent 5,279 128,886 21,690,230 
REE Pe re 4,067 133,603 21,294,325 
eee 8,794 112,469 20,857,570 
MELEE ORT SE Pee er 3,554 100,056 19,100,050 
BEE Sh ance ba coah es ee eee 6,035 170,644 34,911,775 
DR ib 0k.ds b0008Sous bbaha 074 186,609 48, .390 
er rrr ee a 6,135 174,932 33,645,025 
St Cnuncterurectanakre 7,132 203,785 44,596,090 
SE. Grb »s50- 0 oe eS ames 8,337 243,485 63,455,020 
BOOS) Seas ctdiodendese -++-10,447 276,770 64,298,330 
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EIGHT ANNUAL OF THE INDIANA HARDWOOD LUMBERMEN. 


Address by the President—Car Stake and Equipment Complaint Work—Forestry Ably Presented— 
Inspection Rules—An Enjoyable Banquet. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 12.—The eighth annual 
meeting of the Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation was called to order in the ordinary of the 
Grand hotel at Indianapolis Friday, January 11, at 
2 p. m., with President C. H. Barnaby in the chair. 
In calling the convention to order President Barnaby 
used a gavel which had been presented to him and to 
the association before the opening of the meeting by 
J. D. Maris, of Indianapolis, who stated it was made 
from a piece of walnut taken from the old Little 
hotel, of Indianapolis, which was built eighty-eight 
years ago. The president in a few well chosen words 
welcomed the delegates to Indianapolis and then 
delivered his annual address as follows: 


President Barnaby’s Address. 


The most prosperous year in the history of our country 
has just closed. We congratulate the lumbermen in 
having shared this great prosperity, to a larger extent 
probably than those in other lines of trade. It is an 
especial pleasure to be able to congratulate the Indiana 
hardwood lumbermen who have shared in this unprece- 
dented advancement to a greater degree, perhaps, than 
our friends from other sections, having had no high water 
to contend with, logging operations being possible at all 
times, and having also been more fortunate than some in 
the matter of car shortages, a grave hindrance to the 
lumber trade in general. 

One important feature in regard to hardwood lumber- 
men in this great wave of prosperity is the fact that all 
of us have prospered. Every place lumber is handled or 
produced the prosperity has been felt. This one fact 
alone should be sufficient evidence to prove that there is 
no such thing as a hardwood lumber trust. Should there 
be or had there been, as some of our overly ambitious 
reformers claim, a few men would have enjoyed these 
prosperous times, instead of a general sharing according 
to our business capacity. The prosperity is caused by 
the good old healthy condition, supply and demand, and 
by the free and open competition of the lumbermen. 

Indiana is spoken of as once being the greatest hard- 
wood state in the Union. The fact that it still holds 
third place in the production of valuable hardwoods will 
doubtless surprise many of you. The amount of fine 
hardwoods and veneer manufactured within the state is 
truly remarkable and we are still recognized among the 
leaders, 

Reciprocal Demurrage. 

Probably the greatest menace confronting the shipping 
interests of this country today is the alarmingly increas- 
ing car shortage. It has been shown quite clearly that 
the railroads have sufficient cars at the present time to 
care for all demands, if they were handled promptly. In 
our opinion this great difficulty would be largely, if not 
entirely, overcome by the enactment of reciprocal demur- 
rage laws. This has been demonstrated satisfactorily 
by the reports from the state of Georgia, in which we 
understand reciprocal demurrage laws are in force. The 
Indianapolis Shippers’ Protective League appointed a 
committee last summer, of which I was a member, to 
investigate the problem. After several meetings we 
brought the matter, through our attorney, before the 
State Railroad Commission. This investigation lasted 
several weeks, and the committee endeavored to bring 
the facts before the commission in their true light. We 
asked for a reciprocal demurrage ruling but were disap- 
pointed in this, since the State Railroad Commission was 
not vested with the power to make such ruling. We did, 
however, succeed in getting many concessions, to the 
shippers’ advantage, which went into effect January 1. 
Among the most important, we believe, being the rule on 
bunching of cars, both on empties and loads. 

The question of reciprocal demurrage will no doubt 
be taken up by our National Congress; in the meantime 
every effort should be bent to have such state laws 
enacted during the present session of our state legisla- 
ture as will invest our railroad commission with ample 
power to make all necessary rulings. We want such 
legislation as will enforce a reasonable and effective 
demurrage upon all shippers and all common carriers. 


Inspection Rules. 

The Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association has 
always been awake to the importance of equable and 
just rules for the inspection and grading of hardwood 
lumber. While the present rules are being used with little 
friction, there is room for improvement. We should 
have rules that conform to custom as nearly as possible. 
We believe the rules should be gone over carefully once 
each year by the inspection committee and such changes 
be recommended that will meet with the new conditions 
as they arise. We believe the time is not far distant 
when all hardwoods will be measured-on the % inch, all 
No. 1 common and lower grades will be inspected from 
the best side of the board and put on a strictly cutting 
up basis, and that another grade will be necessary, either 
divorcing the first from the second or making a select 
common grade. J. M. Pritchard will read a paper today 
which covers the matter more fully. 


Car Stake Equipment Complaint. 


A very important work being carried on with the 
railroads and meeting with success is the car stake and 
equipment complaint. This work is in charge of the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, and 
nearly all other lumber organizations are working in 
conjunction with it. The importance of this work can 
be appreciated when we stop to consider that it costs 
the lumbermen of this country between $8,000,000 and 
$10,000,000 annually to furnish the stakes to equip flat and 
gondola cars for the transportation of lumber and other 
forest products. Until recently the shippers were obliged 
to pay freight on the stakes this furnished, but a deduc- 
tion of 500 pounds is now allowed for them. It has taken 
a vast lot of money and work to carry this important 
issue along, and we sincerely trust that every member 
will subscribe liberally to the fund when called upon. 
W. W. Knight will make a report on this important 
question during the day. 


Mutual Insurance. 

Our association had not a little to do with having 
state laws enacted that enabled mutual insurance compa- 
nies to transact business within the state, thereby saving 
the lumbermen many dollars on insurance for all those 
taking advantage of the mutual companies’ policies. 


Forestry. 


Forestry, which our members recognize as a very im- 
portant subject, is being looked after carefully by our 








worthy member, Sam Burkholder, whom Governor Hanly 
appointed to membership on the State Board of Forestry. 
= Burkholder will favor us with a paper on the subject 
ater. 

It has ever been the policy of our association to take 
the broad and liberal view of all subjects pertaining to 
lumber interests. We are glad to be able to say that 
we are on friendly terms with all lumber associations 
and organizations and are ever ready to lend our influ- 
ence to the betterment of lumber conditions. 

It is with pleasure we welcome sixteen new members, 
which brings our total membership to ninety-four. 


Financial Matters. 


I'he matter of finance has never been a source of 
worry with us. While the dues are the nominal sum of 
$2 a year, we have always found it easy to meet all 
demands upon the treasury and subscribe liberally to 
the requests of other organizations. I would recommend 
that the dues remain as they are. 


A Word of Caution. 


A word of caution will not, I hope, brand one a pessi- 
mist. While not one cloud can be seen on the horizon 
at this time, still it is wise for all members to take 
advantage of these splendid times and fortify themselves 
against the dull period which no doubt will come, and 
even now we may be on the very crest of prosperity. 
Such prosperous times as we have enjoyed for the last 
eight years lead to wild speculations and the inflating 
of values, and if such wild speculations continue there 
must be a settling up day. When that time comes 
we should be ready to meet it by having our affairs in 
such shape as to cause us no loss. 

Before closing and turning the office of president over 
to my successor I wish to thank the members and officers 
for the loyal support given me on all occasions. It has 
been an honor and a pleasure to be at the head of such 
an organization as the Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s 
Association, and I am your debtor. 


At the conclusion of the president’s address J. M. 
Pritchard made his report, which he confined to a list 
of the new members of the association, other associa- 
tion business having been fully covered in the presi- 
dent’s address. The following concerns have been 
taken into membership during the last year: 


D. L. Adams & Co., Portland, Ind. 

F. M. Bachman, Indianapolis. 

W. A. Fulwider, Bloomington. 

Greer-Wilkinson Lumber Company, Indianapolis. 
Indiana Veneer & Lumber Company, Indianapolis. 
National Veneer & Lumber Company, Indianapolis. 
Thompson, Thayer & McCowen, Evansville, Ind. 
W. A. Guthrie, Dupont, Ind. 

* haem Box & Manufacturing Company, Rockport, 


O. L. Wade, Indianapolis. 

Flora Saw Mill Company, Flora, Ind. 
Talge Mahogany Company, Indianapolis. 
Ben Lukens, Greencastle, Ind, 

Robert Fessler, Indianapolis. 

George H. Henney & Son, Noblesville, Ind. 
A. G. Dwiggins, Fountain City, Ind. 

A. J. Sanders & Son, Gosport, Ind. 

J. H. Barclay, Bedford, Ind. 

Franklin Lumber Company, Franklin, Ind. 
R. O. James, Vincennes, Ind. 


Treasurer George H. Palmer reported receipts during 
1906 of $328.09, with disbursements of $319.73, and 
dues collected since January 1, $297, leaving a balance 
in the treasury of $305.36. 

J. V. Stimson spoke at some length in regard to the 
loss the association had sustained in the death of 
Charles D. Strode. 

The committee on excursions delivered its report 
and was reappointed to carry out its uncompleted 
plans during the year. 

W. W. Knight was called upon for a talk on the car 
stake and equipment complaint committee’s work. He 
said: 


This is a plea for funds, and the information with 
reference to the matter is contained in a letter from 
E. F. Perry, secretary of the National Wholesale Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, which I will read to you: 

“New York, Dec. 29, 1906. 
“W. W. Knight, care Long-Knight Lumber Company, 

Indianapolis, Ind.: és 

“My dear Mr. Knight—Pursuant to your request, I am 
pleased to furnish herewith a brief statement of the 
Car Stake and Equipment Complaint. 

“This contention arose from the fact that lumber 
shippers thought it unjust and unreasonable for the 
railroads to compel them to furnish car stakes and 
equipment for flat and gondola cars used for the trans- 
portation of lumber, and also pay freight on them; and 
after careful consideration of the matter by the railroad 
and transportation committee and the legislation com- 
mittee of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation a complaint was filed before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in July, 1905, against all of the rail- 
roads operating in what is known as official classifica- 
tion territory. 

“A similar complaint was also filed against railroads 
operating in the southern classification territory. 

“In August, 1905, at a midsummer meeting of the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, a con- 
ference was held between delegates from various sec- 
tions of the country, at which conference your 
association was represented. It was at this meet- 
ing that the organization of the Car Stake and Equip- 
ment Complaint was formally adopted and an executive 
committee and ways and means committee authorized. 

“After voluminous correspondence with lumber asso- 
ciations all over the country, it was found advisable to 
have a conference of the members of the executive 
committee and the ways and means committee, and 
your association was represented. At this meeting the 
question of funds was considered as well as the employ- 
ment of counsel, and Walter W. Ross, formerly general 
counsel to the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western rail- 
road was chosen to act for the lumbermen. 

“In due time the Interstate Commerce Commission 
was ready to hear the complaints filed by the lumbermen 
against the railroads in the official and southern classi- 
fication territory, and at the beginning of the hearing, 
January, 1906, the railroads east of the Mississippi river 
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conceded an allowance of 500 pounds free weight on car 
stakes where such equipment is used in transporting 
lumber on flat and gondola cars; but the railroads abso- 
lutely refused to concede a further allowance for the 
cost of equipment, which we maintain should be borne 
by the carriers and not by the lumber shippers. Our 
contention is that car stakes, standards etc. on flat 
and gondola cars are part of the railroads’ equipment, 
and that the cost of equipping flat and gondola cars 
with them should be borne by the railroads. 

“Later, in order, if possible, to expedite matters, a 
committee of fourteen, composed of seven lumbermen 
and seven railroad representatives, was appointed to 
consider and recommend changes in the master car 
builders’ rules relating to loading lumber, and make 
practical experiments with cars equipped with some 
form of permanent stakes, the hearing before the com- 
mission to be continued a reasonable time to await the 
result of these experiments. 

“Several forms of stakes were considered by the 
committee and tests were made. 

. third complaint was filed on behalf of eleven 
lumber associations against all of the railroads operating 
in the western classification territory along the same 
lines as the first two complaints, and after the hearing 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission of the 
complaint against the western roads, these roads also 
granted an allowance of 500 pounds free weight on car 
stakes used for flat and gondola cars. 

“The executive committee employed mechanical en- 
gineers to work on a stake which it believed would meet 
with the requirements of lumber shippers and at the 
same time meet with the approval of the railroads, who 
contended that a permanent stake was impracticable. 
The engineers have manufactured a stake which it is 
believed will fully answer the purpose, and experiments 
are now about to be made on a number of railroads in 
different sections of the country in order to make practi- 
cal tests for all purposes. Lumbermen to whom these 
cars will be consigned have stated that they will see 
that fair tests are made, and Counsel Walter W. Ross 
requests that each lumberman examine carefully the 
condition of the stakes on each car so equipped which 
may come under a lumberman’s observation, taking pho- 
tographs wherever possible, 

“If after these tests are made it is impossible for 
the committee to come to an _ understanding with 
the railroads the hearings will be continued before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, but the allowance of 
500 pounds already made means a considerable saving 
to lumber shippers in the United States, particularly 
as about 2,000,000 flat and gondola cars of lumber are 
annually shipped, meaning a saving of from $1 to $2.50 
per car. 

“In a contention of this magnitude money is abso- 
lutely necessary for its success. Counsel fees and ex- 
penses must be paid as well as the fees and expenses 
of a statistician and of the mechanical engineers, also 
the expenses of constructing and supplying steel stakes 
and experimenting with them. Recently the accounts 
of the treasurer, showing receipts and disbursements to 
date, were submitted to the executive committee and 
indorsed by it. 

“You are urged for this reason to coéperate as liber- 
ally as possible and assist in fighting to the end for 
the permanent equipment which, if in our favor, will 
greatly add to this annual saving for every lumberman. 
For the last few months Mr. Ross has had to give a 
large part of his time following cars etc. 


“Yours very truly, E. F. Perry, Secretary.” 


In concluding his remarks Mr. Knight urged the 
members of the association to subscribe liberally to 
the fund necessary to carry on the work. 


W. A. Bennett—Mr. President, I don’t want to throw 
cold water on the matter, but it strikes me that the 
car stake business does not interest us very much. 
There is an association of yellow pine people still in 
existence whose president got up and told how much 
money they were making and how everything had been 
prosperous all over the country and the lumbermen were 
making lots of money, and all that sort of thing. Our 
president here states the same thing. Now, gentlemen, 
if you are going to laud to the world that you are 
making lots of money you are putting out a very foolish 
proposition. In the first place, the railroads are the very 
first people who will take hold of a thing of that kind, 
and they will want a piece of it and they will get it, too. 

Now, gentlemen, this car stake proposition, in my 
judgment, although it has been handled by the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, has been a very 
foolish project from first to last. In the first place, 
why didn’t they ask the railroads for a lower rate on 
flat cars? You can afford to equip if you have a lower 
rate on a flat car; you can load it heavier, and they ought 
to be willing to give you a lower rate on a flat car than 
on a box car. This thing of suing the railroads in 
order to get something out of them is a false proposi- 
tion. You can do more with a man by persuasion than 
with a lawsuit. The railroads are ready to meet us on a 
fair and square basis, and I believe that by persuasion 
Wwe can make a good deal more money out of the rail- 
roads than we can by suing them. The Cincinnati 
Lumberman’s Club has never even noticed this matter. 
We did raise $2,000 down there to take the railroads of 
our city up before the commission and make them do 
right on our switching charges. We haven't settled 
that yet. Besides, we support the National Wholesale 
Lumbermen’s Association. Our firm gives them $100 a 
year and a great many other people do the same thing. 
Now, I am not making this speech for the purpose of 
keeping you from subscribing to this project, but I 
think it is a mighty good thing to keep your business 
to yourself, if you are making money—unless you want 
the railroads to take it away from you. About 20 
percent of our business goes to the railroads. The rail- 
roads are making more money than any other class of 
people. We, together with the merchants of Cincin- 
Le have just been through a fight with them, and 
you have no idea how we fought them, and we beat 
them, hands down. It was the railroads against the 
people, and the people won for the first time. You 
want to get this association into the idea of taking its 
part against the railroads. Don’t you be afraid of the 
railroads—they will take care of themselves. The trou- 
ble is that they won’t take care of themselves and us 
too. Now, let us take care of ourselves. That strikes 
me as being the proper spirit in this matter. (Applause.) 

. W. Knight—In answer to Mr. Bennett's state- 
ment with reference to the situation at Cincinnati being 
a fight of the people against the railroads I want to 
say that our fight is equally one of the people against 
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the railroads. These people ask for subscriptions; and 
I move you, Mr. President, that we make a contribution 
with which to carry on this work. 

J. V. Stimson—I second Mr. Knight’s motion, and in 
doing so I desire to say that I heartily agree with what 
Mr. Bennett has said with reference to telling the rail- 
roads and everybody else that we are making a great 
big wad of money. I believe that it is every business 
man’s business to keep that part of his business a busi- 
ness secret. 

But on the other proposition I don’t quite agree with 
Mr. Bennett. We are simply asked to join our interests 
with those of an organization that is making a fight 
against the railroads and in the interests of the shipper, 
and it is only in such reciprocal relations that we get 
strength or make any prestige or accomplish anything. 
The greatest organizations in the world are the railroad 
companies, and the people are kind of keeping them 
busy just now, in a good many ways. We know that 
the pine people are the big shippers on flat cars and 
gondolas, but somehow I think it is better for our 
interests and our business to help our neighbor, and I 
am in favor of the members of this association giving 
as they can afford to give to support this movement. 


At the conclusion of the discussion the motion car- 


ried. 
Forestry. 

Samuel Burkholder addressed the convention on 
‘*Forestry,’’ Mr. Burkholder’s paper being in the na- 
ture of a report on work for the last year. He said: 

The work attempted and accomplished by the board 
of forestry for the period of time covered by the herein 
report was a continuation of the plans as outlined in 
former reports. Much information of both scientific 
and practical import was ascertained and given out 
from time to time through correspendence, visits and 
—— to those who made inquiry for forestry knowl- 
edge. 

There is at this time a strong sentiment ‘favorably 
inclining to the institution of stronger forestry methods 
in almost every community within the state. The board 
finds on every hand interested men and women of clear 
conceptions and advanced knowledge of forestry problems 
who are rendering assistance by both word and action. 

It is a rare instance where an individual of good busi- 
ness judgment, capable of broad discernment and un- 
biased by selfish motives, is found opposed to the proj- 
ect. The cause of forestry will never be opposed or 
hampered by the strongest thinking men and women of 
the country, but all danger is to be looked for from 
individuals who do’ not understand its importance and 
who will not. give it a just consideration, or who, by 
nature born, are opposed to any form of evolution. It 
is from this element of danger that forestry must be 
guarded in its future advancement. he most dangerous 
individuals to the general welfare are those who always 
oppose a thing when they are in doubt as to its im- 
portance. 

As has been stated before, the money invested in 
the 2,000 acres as a real estate transaction is $16,000. 
The state appropriates annually $3,000 with which to 
manage and perform the various kinds of work thereon 
in the advancement of the forestry feature to the 
extent as such sum will go. Sundry amounts have been 
specifically appropriated to improve the lands and the 
forest area and place the same in such an organized 
condition as will make it stand out as a state institu- 
tion of merit and recognition. Rk 

The aggregate of such allowance is $10,190 divided be- 
tween the coming two years. f this amount $3,600 is 
for the cultivation of the afforested area and putting 
upon the market such material as is taken off in doing 
this work. The money received from the sale of the 
same is to be returned to the state treasurer to be in 
the general funds of the state. 

And the amount expended for the last year, $1,800, 
has been returned to the state treasurer, and we are con- 
fident that the full amount of the $3,600 will be re- 
turned and we will have that part of the forest area in 
good condition for nature to do the rest. And this 
amount should not be figured in the total of the amount 
invested in the institution. ; 

The amounts so far appropriated will not equip, im- 
prove and organize the institution as it should be to 
make it the most valuable and influential in its aims and 
purposes. . i 

All persons are not afflicted with financial jaundice 
and an institution conducted in any manner just so it 
returns a profit of money. The forest reservation and 
experimental station is a state concern and must there- 
fore be improved to meet the expectations of ideal citi- 
zenship in such matters. The individual who will stand 
out against any intelligent improvement of this land to 
meet the ideas of up-to-date citizens of Indiana is no 
more nor less than the same citizen who will wail 
against any and all modern improvements, whether of 
municipal or private concern. ‘This institution, though 
conducted upon the highest plane of forestry technique, 
if not improved and organized in a business manner, 
will fail to have the best results upon its observers. 
Splendid state park features added to the institution 
will not hinder its aims and purposes in the least, but 
on the contrary would advance the influence a hundred- 
fold. The model man of any community, no matter 
what business he be engaged in, is the individual who 
keeps alive to the civic advancement of the day, and whose 
hand and voice are uplifted in their behalf. The rightful 
improvement of the forestry institution should be carried 
forward until such attractions are added as will, with 
the forestry work being done, attract both esthetically 
and intellectually. It must also be borne in mind that 
it is not an eighty-acre farm so sought to be improved 
and ‘conducted but twenty-five such tracts, and conse- 
quently proportionate appropriations must be made. 
Applause.) R 7 . 

, The subject of inspection rules being the next thing 
on the program, Secretary Pritchard addressed the 
convention as follows: 

Inspection Rules. 


Eight years ago the Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s 
Aaseriation was organized, and the main object of that 
organization was to exert an influence for a set of 
national inspection rules for the measurement and grading 
of hardwood lumber to conform to “custom. 

“Custom.” 


erfectly natural law of supply and demand is 
en me of “custom” and from the beginning has 
established a basis for arriving at values between buyer 
and seller of hardwood lumber. We do not believe there 
was ever a set of rules written for grading hardwood 
lumber that was not a direct effort to define the grades 
already established by custom. In other words, inspec- 
tion rules have been written after the grade or grades 
have already been established. Black walnut furnishes 
a good illustration of how rules follow custom. Until 
the advent of Indiana quartered white oak, about 
twenty-five years ago, black walnut was king. It was 
very difficult to supply the demand for this beautiful native 
hardwood, and the price of 1 and 2 went to about 
$95 a thousand feet, from which point it did not vary 
greatly. But as time went on the grades were lowered, 
not by national associations making rules but by the 
law of supply and demand, until in 1902, at St. Louis, the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association adopted rules for 
grading walnut lumber admitting boards into 1’s and 2’s 
which old-time walnut men say would scarcely have 
been accepted in the grade of culls thirty or forty 


years ago. As any given hardwood grows scarcer it is 
evident that a lower class timber will be manufactured 
to meet the demand, and grades must lower corre- 
spondingly. 

At St. Louis in 1902 the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association practically accepted the version of ‘‘custom’”’ 
as recommended by our association, and we felt at 
that time that our work along this line was completed. 
But conditions have changed. po mr ag mong - prosperity 
has prevailed since that time, which has brought out 
the fact very clearly and forcibly that our valuable 
hardwoods are becoming very scarce and that it is a 
problem to supply the demand. The advent of veneers 
down to 1-20 of an inch in thickness has not been en- 
tirely sufficient to meet the situation. Every one rec- 
ognizes now that in former years there has been a 
criminal waste of our valuable hardwood timber. Econo- 
mies are noticed now that would not have been thought 
of even eight years ago. ‘Timber that was considered 
valueless eight years ago is now in strong demand. 
Rules, although made to conform to custom as nearly 
as possible, without having any precedent to guide their 
written construction, now need some revision to meet 
the necessities of these new and changed conditions. 
Inspection rules, in the main, only define the lowest 
line boards admitted in any given grade, and it must 

borne in mind that probably 90 percent of the lumber 
in any given grade is better than the boards defined. 
Theory. 

Now as to the theory of inspecting lumber, whether 
from the best side, the poor side or from consideration 
of both sides of the board. There is good argument 
given in favor of either of the first two theories named. 
We all know, however, that it is a fact that inspectors 
arrive at the grade and value of a board from considera- 
tion of both sides. It seems that this is only natural and 
fair, inasmuch as the inspection of lumber is largely a 
matter of judgment. A judge will not decide a case 
brought before his court after hearing only one side 
presented. We believe that the lumbermen among them- 
selves can settle this question, for it does not seem to 
matter so much which theory may be used, provided the 
rules are otherwise made to define the grades to con- 
form to present necessities. 

Authorship. . 

There is much discussion now among lumbermen as to 
who should be the author of inspection rules, and many 
views have been given through the trade journals. 

There are those who say that the manufacturer of lum- 
ber should dictate the rules; others claim that the whole- 
saler or dealer should be consulted; still others main- 
tain that the consumer should make the rules, and there 
are advocates that the consumer and manufacturer of 
lumber should jointly construct the rule. It is clearly 
observed that the wishes and needs of the consumer of 
lumber have been carefully considered and taken into 
account by inspection rules committees. For illustra- 
tion: A wagonmaker requires a certain kind of lumber— 
the lumbermen supply this material in accordance with 
the requisition of the wagonmaker, and when the lumber 
rules are written we find a grade called ‘“boxboards.”’ 
The consumer was not present when the rules were 
adopted, but, nevertheless, his influence was great, for 
the rules committee has not attempted to put into the 
grade of boxboards a class of material not suitable for 
this purpose. And the same thing is true of other classi- 
fications. The consumer must and will be considered in 
order that a ready market for all classes and grades of 
hardwood lumber may be had. As to the other propo- 
sitions, I will say that if uniform inspection is to be 
realized all interests in the trade must get together. One 
branch of the trade can only force its mandates for a 
time. The manufacturer of lumber is often the whole- 
saler. The wholesaler is often the manufacturer; and 
when we analyze the situation carefully we find that 
their interests are identical and their views are not so 
very far apart. One thing noticed in all this discussion 
is the unanimous opinion in favor of a uniform set of 
inspection rules. This is recognized as the great need 
of the trade today, and we believe that all lumbermen 
should work honestly and earnestly to attain that end. 

Juggler. 

The “juggler” of grades receives considerable atten- 
tion and it is desired that rules be made which will 
make this practice impossible. We are up against it 
here, surely. The ‘“juggler’’ does not care what the 
standard is, and the more standards the better for him. 
But the buyers and not the lumbermen are to blame 
for this practice, and so long as we have buyers who 
insist upon placing their order at less than the genuine 
market price some fellow will be found who will accept 
the business and juggle the grades enough to make up 
the difference. The lumberman does not want to do 
this and would not if he were not forced. Other meth- 
ods than legislation on inspection rules will have to be 
adopted before this evil is stopped, and in working for 
uniform inspection we can just as well eliminate the 
“juggler’’ from the discussion. 

The Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association 
claims to be and is, as far as we know, on perfectly 
friendly terms with all lumber organizations; and recog- 
nizes the good that these various associations have done 
and are doing for the benefit of the lumber business. 
And we have ever stood ready.to join hands with any 
organization in an effort to better conditions. We rec- 
ognize the great work done by the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association toward the goal of uniform inspec- 
tion, as resolutions adopted at our various annual meet- 
ings will testify. We want uniform inspection and that 
the rules be made to custom and to meet the present 
necessities. We therefore recommend that this associa- 
tion appoint a committee whose duty it shall be to work 
for uniform inspection. - 


At the conclusion of the reading of this paper it 
was moved by E. F. Swain that the president appoint 
a permanent inspection committee. Much discussion 
followed, participated in by M. B. Farrin, W. H. 
Russe, J. V. Stimson, Theodore Fathauer and others. 
The motion prevailed and J. M. Pritchard, T. J. Chris- 
tian, E. F. Swain and Claude Maley were appointed 
to act as a committee on inspection. A committee on 
railroads was appointed, consisting of W. A. Guthrie, 
J. B. Burkholder and E. F. Swain. 


Election of Officers. 


The convention then proceeded to the election of offi- 
cers and a nominating committee appointed by the chair 
made its report and the candidates named below were 
unanimously elected as follows: 

President—C. H. Barnaby. 

Vice president—G. H. Palmer. 

Treasurer—C, A. Wood. 

Secretary—J. M. Pritchard. 
Directors—S. Burkholder, Clarence 
Buckley, B. F. Swain and Claude Maley. 

The election having been concluded, President Bar- 
naby thanked the convention for the honor of the 
presidency for another year and, there being no fur- 
ther business, the meeting adjourned. 

The Banquet. 

In the evening the members of the association gath- 

ered for a banquet, which was held at the Grand 


Cramer, James 


hotel, 150 guests being present. The banquet room 
was decorated with palms and flowers and an orches- 
tra added to the enjoyment of the occasion by ren- 
dering popular music. ‘Tables were arranged in the 
form of a hollow square, with the speakers’ tables 
at the base. After the elaborate dinner which had 
been provided was disposed of President Barnaby 
called upon each delegate present to say a few words. 
Among the speakers were Earl Palmer, of Paducah, 
Ky.; W. A. Bennett and C. Crane, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Burk Swain, of Shelbyville, Ill.; William Eagles- 
field, of Indianapolis, and William Thelkard and Wal- 
dron Williams, of New York. Mr. Van Wye added 
to the pleasure of the convention by several songs, which 
he happily rendered. 
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cinnati, Ohio. 

Charles E. Osborn, Veedersburg, Ind. 

N. F. Owings, Indianapolis, Ind. 

C. W. Osgood, Indianapolis, Ind. 

W. C. Pulse, Greensburg, Ind. 

E. K. Prichett, the Macey Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Van B. Perrine, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

F. M. Platter, North Vernon Lumber Co., North Vernon, 


Ind. 

Edward Richardson, Long-Knight Lumber Co., Indian. 
apolis, Ind. 

W. P. Sherman, Willoughby, Ohio. 

J. V. Stimson, Huntingburg, Ind. 

Edward O. Wild, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 

Frederick H. Wade, Indianapolis, Ind. 

George M. Waters, New Palestine, Ind. 

J. H. Wooley, Franklin, Ind. 

Waldron Williams, New York city. 

J. V. Zartman, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


Some Illustrations of Association Principles by Saley—Unprofitableness of Price Cutting—Brains in the Line Yard—Railroad 
Responsibity for New Yards—Carpenters’ Dubious Ways. 


The Poacher’s Prey. 


It would be too much to expect that any man be 
absolutely void of selfishness, for if he were I don’t 
know as he would be amenable to the law of self- 
preservation. ‘There are dealers who are pretty fair 
specimens of humanity in this regard; still, come to 
grade them, they are not strictly clears. Of course 
some of us talk big, but it costs nothing to talk. A 
dealer may applaud the ethics of trade to the sky, but 
if when selling a bill he can get a little the advantage 
of his competitor he wiil grin in his sleeve. Other 
things being equal, any dealer would prefer seeing a 
load of lumber go out of his own yard than out of his 
neighbor’s. If we do not look for perfection in man 
we are less liable to be fooled. 

Not infrequently it does us goud to sock it to those 
who do not trade with us, and probably in our best 
moments we would all admit it is not the most exalted 
Christian spirit that prompts us to do this. If we 
should do unto others as we would that they should 
do unto us we would do a host of things we don’t do 
and leave undone many a thing. I will own up that’s 
what’s the matter with me. 

Not long ago a dealer was telling me how a man 
was done up who sent out of town for a house bill, 
and possibly. you may say that the punishment came 
near fitting the crime. For a man to buy out of town 
an article that he can buy to the same advantage at 
home is not. the way to build up his town. A ear- 
penter and I had a little discussion on this subject. 
He said if he was disposed he had a perfect right to 
send to Chicago and buy a lumber bill. ‘‘Of course 
you have the right,’’ I said. ‘‘You never would see 
the inside of a penitentiary for doing it. While there 
are men, and many of them, who strictly confine them- 
selves to the privileges granted by the law, there is 
such a thing as fairness that the law does not bother 
its head with. For instance, your neighbor builds a 
house or barn, and instead of giving you the work 
he sends off to Chicago and gets a carpenter. There 
is no law against doing this, but would you eall it 
exactly fair?’’ He said he didn’t know as he would. 

‘*Suppose he could get that carpenter for 25 cents 
n day less than you would be willing to work for, 
would you call it exactly fair then?’’ He said he 
didn’t know as he would. I told him that was the 
principle I like to associate with. While the town in 
which I live never has paid me a dollar for services, 
or otherwise, for ten years my little salary of $4 a 
week has been spent right here in the town for the 
support of my family. The home tailors are good 
enough for me, and I have told my best girl that the 
silks and sealskins which are sold by the home mer- 
chants will cause her to look altogether lovely in my 
eyes. This same little town is called one of the pret- 
tiest. I like to see the homes kept up in good shape. 
When I meet the business men on the streets I enjoy 
seeing them dressed well. I want to see their children 
well dressed. I like to see good school houses and 
churches. For a little burg a good deal of money has 
been put into these buildings and when visited by 
friends, having seen the old black cow, my diamonds 
and old fiddles, it is a pleasure to point out to them 
these church and school structures, and the many 
beautiful homes. The park is set with flowers, the 
fund to meet the expense contributed by the business 
men. There are two hospitals. There are physicians’ 
offices splendidly equipped, and these physicians know 
how to cut up people with the best of ’em. We could 
not have all these nice things unless the citizens kind 
of hung together. If every man was an off ox and 
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“He didn’t know as he would.” 








wouldn’t pull with his neighbor matters wouldn’t 
move so smoothly. 

Then the carpenter who buys his bills in Chicago, 
or elsewhere out of his town, and thinks that thereby 
he can get them for less money, has not learned his 
lesson well. If I were going to build a house and 
didn’t want the lumber dealers in my town to make 
a red I think I could work it. I would say to them 
that I thought of buying away from home, and then 
if they did as hundreds of dealers do, and as in my 
opinion all dealers should do, they would get a move 
on themselves and, not because they would love me 
more for the disposition I was showing but because 
they love the poacher less, they would let me right in 
on the ground floor of prices, to such an extent at any 
rate as to beat the poacher out of the deal. Maybe I 
ought not to say this publicly, and I would not if 
this department were read by carpenters instead of 
retail lumbermen. 


By Way of Illustration. 


This man who bought his house bill of a poacher 
received a carload of stuff, followed by a letter stat- 
ing that the car would not hold the entire order, and 
of course the poacher had left out the items it was to 
his financial advantage to leave out. Among these 
items was the siding. But the purchaser was given 
the cheerful information that he would receive the 
balance of the bill provided an extra amount of ma- 
terial was ordered to make up another carload. Nat- 
urally, the customer bucked at this. As his object 
in buying of the poacher was to save money he would 
not relish having akout 12,000 feet of lumber left 
on his hands. 

It was at this juncture that the dealer who origin- 
ally figured the bill saw his chance. The house builder 
came back and priced siding, and it was quoted to 
him $10 above the regular schedule. ‘‘Thundera- 
tion!’’ exploded the house builder. ‘‘Why, that is 
an awful price. I could buy that siding in Chicago 











“Received precisely what he ordered.’ 


for such an amount less.’’ ‘‘ Foolish again,’’ said the 
dealer. ‘‘Why on earth don’t you buy it in Chicago? 
I am not naming a price for a Chicago dealer, but 
that is my price.’’ The out of town buyer said he 
would look elsewhere. ‘‘ All right,’’ said the dealer. 
And as soon as the house builder stepped out the door 
the dealer stepped to his ’phone and explained the 
situation to his neighbors. ‘*‘We are with you,’’ they 
answered, and the same price was quoted by them. 
‘«Thunderation!’’ again exploded the house builder, 
and he said he would have to see what he could buy 
the siding for in some adjoining town. 

Then over the ’phone the situation was explained 
to every dealer in all the nearby towns, and every one 
of them said, ‘‘I am with you,’’ and these who were 
asked to price the siding gave the same old familiar 
figure. The upshot of the matter was that the house 
builder paid the $10 extra for the siding that covered 
his house. 

Square game, was it? You must answer that for 
yourself. I have just said that all of us are more or 
less selfish, probably a little revengeful into the bar- 
gain, and this was an occasion for a display of such 
a spirit. 

Another incident was told me that may interest you. 
A man wanted storm windows and, getting prices from 
local dealers and also from a Chicago mail order 
house, he concluded that the home dealers were rob- 


bers, so he ordered storm sash from Chicago and re- 
ceived precisely what he ordered—sash, unglazed. 


Excuses of Price Cutters. 


To judge by appearances, certain retail dealers who 
form a good sized class cut the price of lumber as 
naturally as sparks fly upward. For these dealers to 
conduct a retail business without trying to slash 
under somebody would not be orthodox. They ought 
to know that a cut in price does not in the aggregate 
sell a foot more of lumber, and of course they know 





“Slash until you get the recognition you want.’” 


that every time the knife is used it pares away their 
profit. I don’t know but this dogged determination 
always to cut prices is a kind of mental disease. I 
could name dealers who never have received a decent 
price for lumber, as evidenced by the facts that by 
their neighbors they never have been known to re- 
ceive such a price and that while they have had a 
good trade they have not prospered financially. A 
dealer who is known as a knife wielder told me that 
his sales in 1905 were approximately $40,000 and his 
net profits $2,300. And the pity of it is there was 
not a thing standing in his way of getting better 
profits. I said to him that 1 would not relish selling 
lumber on that basis, and he said he supposed he was 
built that way. 

Incidentally I asked a dealer who was not famous 
as a price getter what sense there was in price cut- 
ting, anyway, and after a moment’s reflection he re- 
plied that one object was that the buying public 
should not think that there was an agreement among 
the dealers. If they all sold at about the same price 
he thought it would be believed there was a com- 
bination, hence sometimes it is good policy for a 
dealer to stand away from the others in the matter of 
prices. Which was a senseless explanation, to my 
mind. 

The men who buy lumber are not idiots. Even a 
small amount of brains would teach them that the 
price of lumber at wholesale does not vary materially. 
Jones may be a sharper buyer than Smith, but he is 
not half sharp enough to make the difference in the 
price paid by the two dealers equal to the difference 
in the prices asked by the slasher and the dealer who 
sells at a reasonable profit. 

Having paid about the same price for their stocks, 
what inference should then be drawn by an intelligent 
public as to the prices Jones and Smith should sell 
for? Primarily the deduction would be that they 
would sell for a living profit, as for that purpose 
business enterprises are generally conducted. When 
a man holds to the contrary opinion he is a sort of 
business degenerate. If Jones added a profit of, say, 
20 percent to the wholesale cost of his lumber and 
Smith about the same, there would be no marked dif- 
ference in the prices at which either of them would 
sell you and me lumber. They might vary somewhat 
as to the manner the percentage would be distributed. 
To Jones’ mind the way to sell lumber is to get a 
larger percentage of profit on finish and a smaller one 
on coarse stock than Smith does. I know a dealer 
whose pet scheme is to lower his percentage on both 
dimension and finish and rush it up on shiplap and 
drop siding. ‘‘Show me the buyer,’’ he said, ‘‘who 
knows anything about shiplap and drop siding. Every- 
body is posted on dimension, shingles and lap siding, 
but I can’t bother ’em on shiplap and drop siding every 
time. I do not remember a man coming into my yard 
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and comparing my prices for those items with the 
prices of a competitor.’’ 

A lumberman said that in his opinion the way to 
start a yard is to raise hades with prices. ‘‘Slash 
them until you get the recognition you want from the 
other dealers and until every lumber buyer in the 
community knows you are on earth,’’ said he. 
Ordinarily I would call this short-sighted policy. Often 
enough dealers are forced into a scrap without 
inaugurating it themselves. If I should try this I 
would harbor a sneaking idea that my neighbors 
might have as much or more money than I, and that 
in addition they might have my grit plus. War is 
mighty uncertain and when a man challenges to bat- 
tle little does he know whether he or the other fellow 
will go down. 


Intelligence of Line Yard Managers. 


A line yard proprietor remarked that I had said 
much about the personality and intelligence that 
should dominate the local manager of a line yard, 
but what he wanted was results. He didn’t care if 
an agent couldn’t read straight English—if at the end 
of the year his work would show 15 percent on the 
investment he was his man. 

I expect that nothing will result from a discus- 
sion of such a proposition. Of course it is satisfactory 
to a man who has his money invested in a line of 
yards to receive 15 percent on the investment, but 1 
ean’t cuddle close to the ‘‘don’t care’’ view ex- 
pressed. Every retail,lumberman would be pleased to 
receive 15 percent on his investment, and many of 
them make much more than that figure, but many 
employ local managers and are proud to have their 
business represented by men who are not mere ma- 
chines but who are able to take a standing in a 
community. 

It strikes me it would not be necessary more than 
once to make the rounds of the yards of the states 
in which the line yards predominate to become con- 
verted to a different view than that expressed by this 
line yard proprietor. I havé visited hundreds of these 
line yards and have learned that the character of the 
local manager has much to do with the success of a 
yard—that is, not precisely the kind of success that 
is wrapped up in the 15 percent idea but success as 
interpreted by the people of the community from 
whom the yard draws its business. In the eyes of 
these people this manager is in the limelight, and the 
yard is in the background. In the community they 
speak of the yard as Brown’s, the name of the man- 
ager, instead of referring to it as the yard of the 
Consolidated Lumber & Coal Company, with head- 
quarters in Minneapolis or elsewhere. 

This man Brown, or whatever his name may be, is a 
factor in the community. He may be a member of the 
school board, in several instances he has been mayor 
of the town, and has held other positions of honor 
and trust. He is a member of the Commercial Club, 
mixes with the business men and discusses with them 
the questions which arise affecting the prosperity of 
the town. And he does not hold one of these posi- 
tions for the reason that he is local manager of the 
great Consolidated Lumber & Coal Company but be- 
cause he is a man of intelligence. This intelligence 
makes a place for him. He and his family attend the 
social gatherings and he feels that he is a man among 
men. There are line yard concerns that enjoy having 
their business represented by such men, feeling that 
they reflect the intelligence of the men who employ 
them. And, beloved, honest intelligence is taking a 
higher stand every day. It is even getting on top of 
dollars, as the legitimacy of its source can be more 
easily traced. 

I meet this class of local managers, also another 
class. The members of this other class may know 
lumber fairly well. At inventory time they may be 
able to make a showing of even more than 15 percent, 
but they are a cypher in the community. In public 
affairs they are no more consulted than if they were 
so many hitching posts. Not having shown them- 
selves capable of thinking, their opinions are re- 
garded as of no value. Social matters are strangers to 
them, and when it comes down to business they rarely 
get the first whack at a school building, a church or 
a business block. There are many men of many 
minds, but certainly I can’t understand why intelli- 
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gence as well as percentage making ability should not 
be considered by the yard owner when in search of a 
manager. As I look at it tonight I would want a 
man on the premises, provided they were mine, who 
would reflect credit on the business. In one town I 
saw a great, fine shed, and I said to myself, ‘‘That 
lumberman must be a crackerjack,’’ but when I met 
the manager I was ready to sing another tune, for I 
believe a crackerjack of a lumberman wants a 
erackerjack of a manager. 


New Yards a Result of Railroad Influence. 


If we knew how many yards had gone in through 
the influence of railroads it might surprise us. Many 
a new yard has gone into a town when it was no more 
needed than a toad needs a tail, and if the truth were 
known a railroad often is at the bottom of it. For the 
reason that a railroad company is an aggregation of in- 
dividuals it is as selfish as an individual. When it 
does not think it is getting its share of business it will 
kick just as retail lumbermen kick when their neigh- 
bors are getting the bulk of trade. 

Once understood, the modus operandi is plain enough. 
No doubt if two railroads enter your town there is 
some reason, sufficient to yourself, why you ship over 
one of them more than the other. You like the meth- 
ods of one better than the other. The agent may be a 
personal friend. One agent’s idea of demurrage may 
be less strenuous than that of the other. At any rate 
you have a choice, and like a free American citizen you 
exercise it. And all the time you are favoring one 
road the other has an eye on you. 

You may know that most, if not all, railroads have 
agents who are called industrial commissioners, or 
something of that sort, whose duty it is to influence 
merchants, manufacturers and even professional men 
to locate on their lines. You probably have seen it 
announced in railroad literature that at such and such 
a town on the line there were openings for such and 
such enterprises. I have not known a railroad com- 
pany to advertise that there was an opening for a 
lumber yard in a town where already it was known there 
were yards enough, but in order to create an impres- 
sion that another yard might not find it very poor pick- 
ing it is not always necessary to advertise it openly. 
There is not a time when men are not on the lookout 
for business opportunities, and there is nothing more 
natural than that some of these men should ask a rail- 
road official what he knew about the chances for busi- 
ness at the towns along his line. 

It’s then, if the inquirer is looking for a yard loca- 
tion, that the railroad man’s thinking apparatus gets 
busy, running about as follows: ‘‘At such and such a 
town the lumberman is hauling most of his stuff over 
the other road. This man could put in a yard there 
and if we can locate him on our ground we will get his 
freight.’’ Then the official says to the yard seeker: 
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‘*Yes, we believe there is an opening for a retail yard 
at such and such a town and to help the enterprise 
along we will assist you in every way possible. We 
will rent you yard space at a very nominal rate, say $1 
a year.’’ This is an inducement, as at the first shot 
out of the box a yard is provided practically free of 
rent. Many a dealer has availed himself of this ad- 
vantage, and generally the contract reads that when 
the owners of the land so say the occupant shall vacate 
on short notice, yet ordinarily the lumberman will not 
be asked to go provided he in turn favors the road 
with his business. In this connection something might 
be said of the favors which have been shown dealers 
in the way of freight rates, but there will be no more 
of this provided the recently enacted law will be 
obeyed. 

It might not be consistent to censure the railroads 
for their action in this matter, for if one of us were 
a railroad probably we would do the same thing. Often- 
times the number of yards is increased to the disad- 
vantage of the dealers who already are on the ground, 
but the conscience of corporations does not interest 
itself with a condition of that nature. Ninety-nine 
times in a hundred in the business world it is every 
man for himself and if the hindermost is compelled to 
take to the woods few tears are shed, especially with 
competitors, of whom I never have seen one standing 
around the corner weeping because another was. obliged 
to pull up stakes and get. 


A Carpenter’s Ways. 
Few are the dealers to whom the return of stock 
from jobs has not been a conundrum to crack. Again 


and again it has provoked all of us. At times we have 
felt that we were ready to explode and would have 
showered strong words upon the object of our wrath 
had it not been policy not to have done so. For policy’s 
sake we permit it to be rubbed into us many times— 
you will all swear to that. 

Not one of us is in love with the picker—the man 
who comes to the yard and insists on pulling over the 
piles and selecting the best boards. It is not every 
dealer who will permit a customer to do this, but to 
keep peace in the family some will. It’s as fair as it 
is for a housekeeper who goes to a grocery store for 
eggs and selects the largest. 

A time comes when, classically speaking, the car- 
penter has us on the hip. He is unable to tell just how 
much material a job will require, but he gives a hop, 
skip and jump guess at it—sure to put the guess high 
enough—with the understanding that prevails from 
one end of the country to the other that the unused 
lumber shall be returned. Some of us are so adverse 
to making an extra trip or two that we freely pile on 
all the carpenter says he may want, and when it is 
returned it is ascertained that the woodworker has 
done that which it would please so many to do who 
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come to the yard to buy. He has selected the best 
boards and the dealer has the residium. 

In the bulk of beveled siding that is handled these 
days little is to be gained by selecting, as one board 
is as good as another. I am sure you have received car- 
loads of red cedar, spruce, California white pine and 
yellow pine siding when you wouldn’t snap your finger 
for a choice of the boards. But when it comes to drop 
siding, shiplap, finish, often flooring, common boards 
and dimension it is different. Turn over that pile of 
finish of yours and you will find boards that you would 
prefer to others, as there may be. more knots in one 
than in the other, and also there may be a great differ- 
ence in the grain. One board may have a coarse, sweep- 
ing grain, giving it a pitchy look, while the grain of 
another may be so close that you will liken it to the 
old northern white pine. For cornice, base boards ete. 
the carpenter is going to take the best, and it follows 
that when the balance of the finish is returned it will 
be a poorer seller than though it were mixed with the 
boards which were selected. 

There is no use going over this ground, as probably 
every man of you has been over it. But what are we 
going to do about it? One dealer said to me that he 
had got on to certain carpenters and invariably deliv- 
ered less lumber to their jobs than they called for. He 
would wait until this lumber was worked up and then 
if there was a call for more it was pretty sure to be 
about the amount actually needed. He thought that in 
the long run the saving richly paid him for the extra 
delivery trips made. 

Other dealers check in the lumber returned at what 
it is worth, a method to which the builder is likely to 
object, as he takes it for granted that the price at 
which the lumber was bought will be allowed for it 
upon its return. And so it would, of course, were it 
returned in the condition in which it was sent out. A 
dealer remarked: ‘‘I want no one to think I am so 
green as to send Jumber out in good condition and 
stand the damage done it by lying out in the rain, or 
by culling. If I have a customer whom I cannot con- 
vince that it would be a rank injustice to me to do 
so I would no longer want his business.’’ 

A dealer in Kansas openly advertises by means of a 
placard that he will discount all lumber returned 10 
percent. At first blush it might be thought it would 
not be difficult to adopt some measure that would serve 
to educate up to a higher sense of duty the carpenter 
who is disposed to take. these advantages. 





Resumption After 50 Percent Payment. 


New York, Jan. 15.—A second dividend of. 25 percent 
has been paid by the trustee in bankruptcy to the creditors 
of J. H. Fink Co., Weehawken, N. J., the large lumber 
concern now in bankruptcy. This makes a total cash divi- 
dend of 50 percent and it has been intimated that a propo- 
sition is to be made to the creditors whereby secured notes 
will be given for the balance of the creditors’ obligations, 
so as to allow Mr. Fink to resume business again at the old 
stand. The total liabilities aggregate about $70,000. 
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NATIONAL RECIPROCAL DEMURRAGE PROSPECTIVELY ASSURED. 


Co-operation of President and Interstate Commission Promised—Brief of the Committee—Early Action Indicated—Triumph for the Chicago Convention. 


(Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.) 


Wasuincton, D. C., Jan. 17.—In accordance with 
instructions given on January 5 by the National Recip- 
rocal Demurrage Convention, the executive committee 


of that body had a conference with President Roosevelt 
Wednesday morning at 11 o’clock, by his appointment. 
All of the committee were present, except W. S. Bogle, 
but with the addition of Donald Sage and S. P. Host- 


ler, of Chicago. After a welcome by the president, 


Victor H. Beckman, of Seattle, opened the discussion. 
He gave facts and conditions regarding car shortage, 
the loss of patronage, damage to property and suffering 
to the people of the northwest, but especially dwelling 
upon the conditions as they exist on the Pacific coast. 
J. A. Van Hoose, of Birmingham, Ala., followed with 
an argument on behalf of the general committee, stat- 
ing the conditions in the country and amplifying on the 
arguments made in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ‘from 
time to time, and backed it up by ample testimony show- 
ing that the conditions should be immediately remedied, 
and appealing to the executive, in whose sense of justice 
and fairness the people had ample confidence, that some- 
thing should be done at as early a date as possible, in 
which he should be the initiative spirit. 

The chairman called upon J. E. Defebaugh, the sec- 
retary of the convention, to present the brief of its 
executive committee, accompanied by the original call 
and a list of the business houses in the lumber and 
other lines of commerce indorsing it. 


dressed to the prestdent, was as follows: 


The National Reciprocal Demurrage Convention. 
BY ITS EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
To the President. 

Sir :—We appear before you in behalf of National Recip- 
rical Demurrage. It is proper that you should be informed 
of the origin of the particular movement in that behalf 
which we represent. 

The lumber trade, whose commodity is one of the heav- 
jest contributors to railroad revenues, has been perhaps the 
chief sufferer from inadequate transportation service. Some 
of its leading members asked Mr. J. E. Defebaugh, of 
Chicago, to-urge on their behalf national reciprocal demur- 
rage as the most promising and equitable means of relief. 
After consulting 150 members of the trade in various parts 
of the country, with their approval and support he issued 
a call, a copy of which is attached hereto, for a convention 
to consider the subject. 

The call was addressed to all carload shippers and re- 
ceivers of freight on commodity rates, and to associations 
representing them. It was issued on December 13, 1906, 
and the convention was held in Chicago on January 4 and 5, 
1907. Notwithstanding the brief interim, the delegates 
present represented forty-three commercial organizations. 
Some represented producers, some wholesalers, some retail- 
ers, and some, as boards of trade, were general in their 
scope. Some were local and some national. The represen- 
tatives of individual interests brought the attendance up to 
200. A list of the delegates is attached hereto. 

The chief lines represented were lumber, coal, grain and 
hay, and in addition handlers of food products, constituting 
the necessities of life—all told about fifteen lines of business 
were specifically represented. 

It is as duly elected representatives of the National Recip- 
rocal Demurrage Convention that we are instructed to ask 
you, Mr. President, for such aid as you may deem it wise 
to give. 

The convention declared itself unequivocally in favor 
of the principle of reciprocal demurrage and of urging upon 
Congress the immediate passage of a law which would 
enforce that principle, on the ground that it is the right 
of the shipper to exact demurrage from the railroad if 
demurrage be exacted by the railroad from the shipper. 
The attitude of the convention is further expressed in the 
following preamble and resolution, the latter being the 
basis of our authority: 


Wuerras, The steadily increasing delays in the 
handling of the freight traffic of the country have 
caused untold damage to shippers, buyers and rail- 
road companies; and 

Wuerzas, No federal law now prevails to govern 
this question that deals justly as between the par- 
ties-interested; and 

Wuereas, This convention is desirous of being 
just to the railroad companies, as well as to ship- 
pers and buyers; and 

Wuereas, It is the expressed sentiment of this 
convention that it is to the best interests of the 
commercial enterprises of the country, as well as 
to the. railroads, that a national reciprocal demur- 
rage law be enacted; therefore be it 

Resolved, That a permanent executive board be 
created by this convention, to consist of seven 
members, which board shall have the power to add 
to its membership one representative from any 
association sympathizing with the movement of 
this convention; and that it be the duty of that 


The brief, ad- 


committee to proceed at once to Washington and 
there to lay the sentiment of this convention be- 
fore the proper authorities; and that thereafter the 
same committee, with the addition of the other 
members who may be added, proceed to collect the 
necessary data in order that they may be laid 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission, or as 
Congress or the president shall direct. 


The convention amended this action by unanimously add- 
ing as ex officio members its president and secretary, thus 
making the committee nine in number. 

Now, Mr. President, in behalf of this body and in accord- 
ance with its instructions, particularly expressed in another 
resolution, we respectfully request your aid in behalf of 
amendments to the Interstate Commerce Act as it stands 
today, such as we believe will greatly strengthen it and make 
it a more efficient instrument in correction uf long standing 
abuses and in the relief of a situation which has become 
chronic and in its acute stages threatens the prosperity of 
the country. 

The seriousness of the present situation you apprehend, 
but we feel that you cannot so fully understand its gravity 
as those do who daily face it. 

In sober truth, not only are all the business interests of 
the country experiencing great loss, but in some sections 
many are facing serious financial trouble. In the lumber 
industry alone hundreds of mills are shut down, with 
their active capital exhausted, and facing pressing obliga- 
tions, to meet which they must depend upon selling their 
product, 
furnish sufficient cars. Hundreds of coal mine owners are 
in the same position. Labor has not been employed in 
mining coal in many districts more than half time during 
periods extending from six to eight months each year, 
mines operating one and two days a week which should run 
at the rate of six days a week during nine months of the 


year. There have been times in the last year when mines 
have not been supplied with any cars during a whole 
month. This condition causes great suffering to those 


employed at a fixed wage a ton for mining coal. Thousands 
of farmers, especially in the northwest, have already met 
what are to them heavy losses from the same cause, and 
practically every producing industry in the country, espe- 
cially those conducted by numerous private firms or corpo- 
rations, are directly and seriously affected. 


It is the conviction of your petitioners, after serious 
consideration, which is, we believe, untainted by any feeling 
of animosity toward the railroads as such, that the railroad 
management of the country has in many instances failed of 
its purpose, owing to conflict of interests governing their 
equipment as between themselves, at terminals. While 
recognizing the large growth of business, it is the belief of 
your petitioners that these conditions are due, in part or in 
some cases, to antiquated methods of conducting the busi- 
ness; in part or in some cases to a lack of the enterprise 
and foresight which has been displayed by other industrial 
and commercial interests; in part or in some cases to the 
influence of financial interests which have been willing to 
curtail their duties as common carriers in favor of their 
own greater profit. 

We have framed no bill for presentation to Congress and 
have no arbitrary demands to make, but we have sone 
suggestions as to the things which could be accomplished 
by such a measure and as to some methods by which they 
might be accomplished. 

The transportation service is one; but it presents itself 
in two parts. First is the furnishing of suitable cars for 
the transportation of carload commodities; second, the 
movement of cars to destination when loaded. Failure in 
the last is largely responsible for failure in the former. 

Prior to the establishment by the railroad companies 
of their car service associations one of the greatest hin- 
drances to the movement of freight lay in the habit of con- 
signors and consignees of unduly delaying the loading and 
unloading, respectively, of cars in their possession. Con- 
signors made a practice of ordering more cars than they 
needed for current loading of their commodities, while 
consignees made use of equipment for storage purposes. 
The car service bureaus, to limit these abuses, devised so 
called demurrage rules and charges, which at the present 
time, in most cases, allow forty-eight hours for loading or 
unloading a car, after which further detention subjects the 
holder of the car to a charge of $1 for each twenty-four 
hours. This charge, whose justice is admitted, has greatly 
ameliorated the evil, but not entirely abolished it, because 
sometimes it seems more profitable to pay $1 a day for 
detention of a car than to dispose of it properly. But, on 
the other hand, the railroads have in no practical way 
recognized a corresponding obligation to move with reason- 
able promptness the tonnage accepted by them as common 
carriers, but have recognized the principle of demurrage in 
the publication of their tariffs as required under the Inter- 
state Commerce Act. 

The great interests which we represent, while acknowl- 
edging the justice of demurrage rules as applied to them- 
selves for unnecessarily and unreasonably detaining the 
equipment of the railroads, believe and assert that justice 
demands that equivalent charges be made against the rail- 
roads for unnecessarily and unreasonably detaining our 
commodities while nominally in transit. The application 
of this principle we call reciprocal demurrage. 

We recognize the many difficulties that arise in a consid- 
eration of this question, the solution of at least some of 
which may best be left to the discretion of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission ; but we believe that the most impor- 
tant features involved should be distinctly stated in the 
remedial act. 


for the moving of which the railroads do not . 


Through lack of motive power, or inadequate track facili- 
ties, or inadequate terminals, the average movement of 
carload freight of the nonperishable classes under commodity 
tariffs is believed to be about thirty miles per diem. This 
is a less rate of progress than was made in the old canal 
boat days, and we suggest that the railroads be required 
to move freight at a given specified minimum per diem, 
perhaps varied according to the length of the haul. Failing 
in such minimum movement they should be charged witb 
the same demurrage they charge against their customers. 

In the same act, or in a correlative one, should, we 
believe, be provision for the prompt furnishing of equipment 
to intending shippers on due requisition (with provision 
for contingencies beyond the reasonable control of the car- 
rier), failure so to furnish cars to subject the carrier to a 
like demurrage. 

We also suggest, as experience has demonstrated the 
inadequacy in some cases of $1 per car per day, now the usual 
demurrage charge, and of the lesser charge as between 
railroads through their car service bureaus, that the demur- 
rage charge after the given free time should be increased, 
perhaps immediately, perhaps progressively, or perhaps after 
a short stated period of $1 per day to practically the earning 
power of the car. 

We believe that such a maximum would, as suggested in 
the report of the Hon: Interstate Commerce Commissioner 
Lane, be a stimulus, and in fact compel such reorganization 
of railroad methods as would under any ordinary conditions 
forever abolish an evil which has become progressively more 
acute with each succeeding year, and would at the same 
time remove the evil of undue detention of cars by shippers 
or consignees. 

It must, however, be made certain that demurrage charges 
should be uniformly, impartially and invariably determined 
and collected. To this end failure so to do should be de- 
clared subject to the penalties for paying or receiving 
rebates. 

It is alleged that the effect of reciprocal demurrage would 
enable large shippers to obtain over small shippers an 
advantage equivalent to a rebate by placing orders for more 
cars than could be furnished them promptly. But we can 
safely let the law as it stands take care of that proposition. 
If the law has availed to stop in large measure, as railroad 
men themselves admit, the giving of rebates, both directly 
and by subterfuge, it will prevent the giving of rebates 
under the guise of demurrage payments. 

A most important feature of a national reciprocal demur- 
rage bill would be a provision looking toward immediate 
collection of claims. Inasmuch as now undisputed claims 
against railroads are frequently subject to long delay in 
collection, experience would indicate that, if it could legally 
be done, claims arising from demurrage, which would prob- 
ably be numerous, should be practically automatically col- 
lectible, as this condition is imposed on the shippers by the 
carriers. 

In the phase of this subject commonly known as car 
shortage we recognize special difficulties, to overcome which 
the remedies must be far reaching. 

It will be admitted, we think, that an ideal condition is 
one in which cars shall be promptly furnished upon demand 
and may be loaded to any destination whatsoever, to be 
moved there in the same car without transferring, thus 
saving expense, time and damage to the commodity in 
transit and loss to the consignee or consignor. 

It is plausibly suggested that demurrage would increase 
the disposition of the railroads to confine their cars to their 
own lines and to route foreign cars only in the direction 
of their home roads. 

It would seem that this difficulty must be met either by 
the voluntary erection of some system of free car inter- 
change or by empowering the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to make the necessary regulations on behalf of the 
roads and practically to control car movement. We wish 
to avoid such intimate control of railroads, but can only 
suggest that, if it be legal, a prohibition of the transferring 
of freight from car to car, coupled with high demurrage 
charges, might make it necessary for the roads to adopt 
proper measures in their own behalf. 

Proper legislative action upon this important subject, we 
apprehend, will come through Congress, aided as it will be 
by the testimony and advice of shippers and carriers, 
through its investigations in committee and because of 
evidence supplied by other agencies of the government, in- 
cluding hearings now in progress before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

We have touched but briefly on a few of the questions 
that arise in considering this general subject, but we believe 
that a properly framed federal bill, or bills, made with due 
regard to the operating questions involved and the respective 
rights of the public and the common carriers, would in a 
short time permanently relieve the country of a present 
menace and result in added prosperity to both the railroads 
and the interests they serve. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Victor H. Beckman, Chairman ; 
J. E. DeresauGH, Secretary ; 
S. B. ANDERSON, 
Hat N. SMITH, 
E. M. WAYNE, 
E. M. WasSMUTH, 
J. A. Van Hoosgz, - 
C. I. MILLARD, 
DoNnaLp SaGs, 
8S. P. Hostier, 

Executive Committee, National Reciprocal Demurrage Con- 
vention. 
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At this juncture the president called into the confer- 
ence Judge Knapp, of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, who happened to be at the White House at the 
time, and a number of questions and cross-questions were 
fired across the table, with the result that a special 
meeting of the commission was called to discuss the 
question of car service, with the executive committee of 
the National Car Demurrage Convention as fully as 
might be possible, in order that some wise conclusions 
could be had, and the president stated that he would 
expect both the National Reciprocal Demurrage Conven- 
tion committee and the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion members to return to the White House Thursday 
and report to him the result of their deliberations on 
the important subject at hand. He supplied a copy of 
the conference committee address to the commission for 
their study and elucidation, and the first day ’s confer- 
ence closed. 

On Wednesday afternoon the commission, consisting 
of Chairman Knapp and Commissioners Clements, Clarke 
and Harlan, considered the testimony of each one of 
the delegates, who were called upon from time to time 
by the secretary of the committee to answer pertinent 
questions or to testify of their own volition, thereby 
bringing out information which was welcomed by the 
commission. This special hearing lasted from 2:30 in 
the afternoon until 6 in the evening. 

On Thursday afternoon at 3 o’clock the president had 
a conference at the White House with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the National Demurrage 
committee, during which Judge Knapp and his associ- 
ates on the commission reported in detail their conclu- 
sions as a result of the previous day’s hearing, compli- 
menting the committee and thanking them for the infor- 
mation supplied and the impetus given to the movement, 
which they approved of heartily and unanimously. 

Judge Knapp first voiced the opinion of the commis- 
sion, saying that the situation demanded early action, 
that his sentiment was strongly in favor of it and that 
the commission had concluded that it was necessary, 
in the emergency and to meet future difficulties of the 
same kind, to devise a law that would provide for addi- 
tional power for the commission and that they should 
be authorized to prepare rules and regulations regarding 
car interchange and other features of the situation, 
which would be applied after a suitable time, possibly 
six months, during which time the organization of asso- 
ciations for car interchange and the inauguration of 
other measures looking to prompt remedial action could 
be undertaken by the railroads. 

Judge Knapp was followed by Commissioners Clarke, 
Clements and Harlan, all in the same tenure, emphasiz- 
ing their conviction that the increased powers desired 
should be granted by Congress, and incidentally refer- 
ring to the work of the demurrage conference and of 
the shippers’ committee, all of which had assisted ma- 
terially in reaching this conclusion. 

President Roosevelt drew out the above addresses by 
means of questions, in each case calling for the gentle- 
men to give their opinions. He then turned to Mr. Van 
Hoose, chairman of the committee, who heartily thanked 
the commission on behalf of the committee for its ap- 
proval of the work of the demurrage association and 
its executive committee, and for the evidence of the 
commission’s support that was to be drawn from their 
remarks that voiced their conclusions. 

Mr. Van Hoose, who is at all times an eloquent and 
ready speaker, was almost thrown off his feet, as were 
the other members of the committee, by the thorough- 
going support given them. 

At that point the president took the floor and indi- 
cated to the commission that he would expect it to 
get to work at once and formulate a bill to be presented 
to congress, accompanied by a special message from 
himself, at as early a date as possible, along the lines 


suggested by the committee and indorsed by the com- 
mission, and one which would promise to ameliorate 
present conditions and operate to prevent future disas- 
trous experiences in conducting the internal commerce 
of the country. 

After an additional brief conference with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission the committee left the 
White House, ‘‘delighted’’ with its reception and 
more than ever convinced of the absolute sincerity of 
the administration in its attitude to the public and 
heartily appreciative of the spirit animating other 
agencies of government, as shown by the evident desire 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission to secure any 
information that would assist it in its great work. The 
committee was gratified at the disposition of the com- 
mission to be of immediate service and at its recogni- 
tion of the committee as an agency sent to Washington 
on behalf of a vast multitude of shippers and receivers 
of freight throughout the United States. 

The commission also realized that this movement was 
not initiated with any desire to harass the railroads or 
to foster any socialistic tendencies in legislation, but to 
put before congress, as a court of last resort, through 
the intervention of the president and the codperation 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, a plain busi- 
ness proposition, with full confidence that something 
would be done with reasonable promptness; that such 
a measure would be adopted, after passing through the 
legislative fires and being discussed and debated in the 
committees and on the floor of the senate and house, 
as would be just in its provisions, equitable in its oper- 
ation and wisely beneficial to the railroad companies in 
the ultimate adjustment of the situation, as well as 
bringing much needed relief to the consignor and the 
consignee of freight. 


The above brief report of proceedings at Washington 
this week amply justifies the position of the editor of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN prior to the reciprocal de- 
murrage convention of January 4 and 5. Especially 
does it confirm the hopes for a special message by the 
president expressed in the original telegram of advice 
sent out December 12 last. . This telegram was as fol- 
lows: 


The progressively increasing car shortage continuing 
from year to year has reached a point where it threatens 
the prosperity of the country and of the lumber industry. 
Laws and court decisions relate only to the railroad 
interest, while reciprocal obligations as common carriers 
are ignored. Believing the time has come for national 
action and that the matter is urgent, and as anything 
introduced at this short session of Congress should be 
presented promptly, I propose, on behalf and with the 
approval of the lumber industry, to issue a call for a 
meeting of the representatives of lumber associations 
and individual shippers together with representatives of 
other great shipping industries, to be held at Chicago 
during the first week of January, 1907, to prepare an 
argument in behalf of reciprocal demurrage and to draft 
a bill to be presented to Congress, we hope in a special 
message by the president, backed by the weight of such 
a convention, providing for an amendment to the inter- 
state commerce law which shall provide for just and 
adequate reciprocity in car service. In such a law lum- 
bermen will concede equity of demurrage regulations 
while demanding equivalent penalties from the railroads 
for failure to perform their duties as common carriers. 


The faith in the readiness of the president to respond 
to a righteous appeal that was indicated in the above 
was justified by the event. Not only so, but the spirit 
of the president was found in other officials, as shown 
by the ready response of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and its prompt action in behalf of the cause 
presented by the committee of the National Reciproal 
Demurrage Convention. 

An interesting event, in this connection, was the in- 
dorsement by the convention for the extension of our 


foreign commerce of the national reciprocal demurrage 
movement. 


NORTHWESTERN CEDARMEN CONVENE. 

The annual convention of the Northwestern Cedar- 
men’s Association was held in the Spaulding hotel, Du- 
luth, Minn., January 8, and was attended by the leading 
pole, post and cedar producers of Michigan, Wisconsin 
and Minnesota. In the absence of President M. H. 
Coolidge, due to illness, Vice President P. W. Raber, of 
Chicago, presided. After calling the roll Secretary 
M. O. Nelson read his report. Briefly stated this report 
showed the following facts: 

As a general proposition the cut of 1906 was smaller 
than that recorded the year previous and, as nearly as 
could be ascertained at this early date, the dry stocks 
on hand January 1, 1907, were considerably smaller 
than those reported January 1, 1906. 

The endeavor to test the reliability of the associa- 
tion’s table of weights of cedar was one of the prin- 
cipal activities of the year’s work. The investigation 
appeared to prove that the estimates. were amply high. 
While the results, however, seemed to prove the table 
approximately correct the evidence adduced by the rep- 
resentative of the Western & Central Railway Associa- 
tion tended to cast discredit upon overweight claims. 

Reports on the conditions of railway scales on which 
cedar is weighed have been forwarded from the secre- 
tary’s office to members wishing same for the last six 
months. The secretary has made a feature of keeping 
a report of dry stocks on hand, dated July 1, which have 
been issued from this office. 

The association membership has increased from thirty- 
two to thirty-eight. No deaths were recorded during 
the last year. 

The treasurer’s report showed that the association had 
aided the car stake case with a remittance of $500 and 
it showed further that the balance is still on the right 
side of the ledger and increasing slowly. The official 
figures are as follows: 


Balance on hand, January 5, 1906............66- $ 748.81 
oe Be PPT T Tri TT rT er err 200.00 
DRS SE Gn 6 Sdwccccecocdedecsesrecasneseos 2,635.00 
Subscriptions to car stake fund and other subscrip- 
OE oes 0:40:00 0:6:000 90400060 000060000000805699 450.00 
BEE 569004 608dddOtdMEOAKE DORE aERORE $4,033.31 
EXPOSES GS POF VOUCROTR. 00 ccccccsvccccccsccece 3,035.50 


Balance om hand... .cscscccccccccscccccccses $ 997.81 

E. L. Clark, of the car stake committee, said that what 
he had to present would be but a continuation of the 
report made at the special meeting last fall. They 
had raised the $500 assessment to support the suit be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commission and a fur- 
ther appeal by Attorney Ross had been made, but the 
committee was not authorized to support the work 
further. 

Chairman Raber, on motion of A. T. Naugle, ap- 
pointed a committee of five to submit suggestions and 
revisions on the table of estimated weights of cedar 
stock. As a result of the committee’s work the follow- 
ing new weights for cedar posts were adopted: 
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The members of the association were tendered a very 
enjoyable banquet at 6:30 p. m. by the Duluth Log 
Company, Martin Bros., L. R. Martin, Cloquet Tie & 
Post Company, Pittsburg & Lake Superior Iron Com- 
pany and the Marshall H. Coolidge Company. 

The committee on nominations named the following 
candidates for officers and directors for the ensuing 
year, who were elected: 


President—P. W. Raber. 

Vice president—A. T. Naugle. 

Treasurer—W. B. Thomas. 

Directors—One year, Hall L. Brooks; two years, L. R. 
Martin and E. L. Clark. 


After adjournnient the new board of directors met 
and elected M. O. Nelson secretary for 1907. 


The Attendance. 


P. W. Raber, Raber & Watson, Chicago. 
J. W. Benham, Naugle Pole & Tie Co., Chicago. 
F. R. Schaick, Western Electrician, Chica go. 
E. C. Norton, Kellogg Switchboard & Supply © Co., Chicago. 
Daniel Wells, Ford River Lumber Co., Wells, Mich. 
F. H. Chandler, Marshall H. Coolidge Co., Minneapolis. 

M. Clark, Clark Pole & Tie Co., midji, Minn. 
A. T. Naugle, Naugle Pole & Tie Co., Chicago. 
J. W. Naugle, Naugle Pole & Tie Co., Menominee, Mich. 
E. D. Beeson, Naugle Pole & Tie Co., Bemidji, Minn. 
W. H. Graffis, Telephone, Chicago. 
=. i. Bissell, Erickson & Bissell, eee, Mich. 

. oa. Francis Beldler & Co. os Chicago. 

y: . E. Branan, + Beidler o os ~~ 
>: Se yt McCulloch & Moss Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 
. Huser, Beaver Dam Lumber Co., Cumberland, Wis. 
i McDavitt, Cloquet Tie & Post Co. Cloquet. 
H. M. Dixon, Cloquet Tie & Post Co., Cloquet. 
L. > —_ Page & Hill Co., Minneapolis. 
H. Partridge, = a Partridge Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 
Ri Ht Van Meter, Deer River Lumber Co., Deer River, 
nn 
mo 
o 
H. 
a. 


at 


Minn 
P. Miller, Minneapolis Cedar & Lumber Co., Minneapo- 


8. Gilkey, Pendleton & Gilkey, Minneapolis. 
W. Re e, Pittsburg & Lake Superior Iron Co., Esca- 


- Burrell, the Valentine-Clark Co., Blackduck, Minn. 
E om “Clark, the Valentine-Clark Co., “Gas Bhicage 
bd | Mueller, r., William Mueller Co. 
~ Sree H. Worcester Co. 
'B. Thomas, White Marble Lame ¢ G0 Chicago, Mich. 
T. P. Bradley, Duluth ~ 48 Duluth. 
L. R. Martin, L. R. Ma Duluth. 
George Martin, Martin Bros., Duluth. 
mm ae W. C. Church Lumber & Coal Co., Des 
oines, 
me MacIntyre, Pittsburg & Lake Superior Iron Co., 
uth. 
M. O. Nelson, secretary, Minneapolis. 
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THE DOOR AND MILLWORK SITUATION IN THE COUNTRY AT LARGE. 


While trade is not as active as manufacturers and 
jobbers would like to see it, it is of fair volume for 
the season and transactions are being made upon the 
basis of better prices than those recently in effect. 
From all sections there are reports of inquiries which 
indicate that buyers are beginning to come into the 
markét for their spring stock. Most of the orders placed 
are for future delivery and the shipping season, so far 
as the country trade is concerned, has not yet really 
opened but from all indications February and March 
trade from the country yards should be good. In the 
cities a great deal of building is being planned and 
this of course will entail active buying of sash, doors 
and millwork. Prices being quoted are considerably 
above those ruling last month and unless all signs fail 
these will be still further advanced as the season pro- 
greeses. 


* * * 


Confidence marks the attitude of the glass manufac- 
turers and there is no variation being made in the re- 
cently advanced prices. All through 1906 window glass 
had been selling for but little more than cost of manu- 
facture and the market was exceedingly unsatisfactory. 
On top of this the workmen obtained an advance on the 
scale and this together with the increased cost of box 
lumber forced an advance in prices. Apparently this 
increase has not affected the market as regards demand 
as buyers recognize the justice of the advance, in fact 
business has improved as the market has become steady. 

* * * 

The glass market here is in exceptionally good shape. 
The advance made by the National Brokerage Company 
in the early part of December averaged 7% percent and 
this is being strictly maintained, in fact it is confidently 
predicted by those in close touch with conditions that 
by the middle of February another advance will be 
made which will push prices up 5 percent more or 12% 
percent average above those which obtained last fall. 


The December increase has had no effect upon buyers be- 
cause they appear to recognize the fact that it was the 
natural outcome of increased cost of manufacture. 


* * 7 


Chicago dealers continue to take a hopeful outlook of 
the situation in regard to sash and door trade of 1907. 
Inquiries continue to come in from all sections furnish- 
ing an active business for the early months of the year. 
As yet there has been no evidence of a weakening in 
the stand taken in regard to prices. Manufacturers 
appear to have come to the conclusion that there is no 
money to be made by selling their output for less than 
the cost of production but prices are still too low to 
return legitimate margin of profit. If the prophecy of 
the glass men comes true and another advance on price 
of window glass is made, the sash and door men probably 
will be forced to put their prices up in keeping with 
the increased cost of materials. Shop lumber which has 
been high all fall and winter evidences no tendency 
toward lower values and if glass continues to advance 
it will be necessary for the sash and door men to get 
more money for their output if they would avoid operat- 
ing at a loss. 

* ” * 

Kansas City (Mo.) sash and door jobbers are looking 
for a fair spring demand, but this will not set in for 
several weeks. Country trade is light and there is no 
great inquiry. Prices are still low and rather weak 
but the sash and door people think the market is show- 
ing a slightly firmer tendency. The local demand for 
millwork is fully normal and there is an excellent out- 
look for spring business at Kansas City. 

7 * * 


‘*Lots of estimates coming in’’ is the report from the 
door mills of Buffalo, N. Y., for they mostly sell doors 
for houses direct and furnish the trim at the same time, 
rather than to sell straight doors by the hundred; that is, 


unless they are in the seaboard trade entirely and even 
then some of them take big structures to fit out entire. 
{t will not be the fault of the builders if there is ary 
slackness in the mills, for they are eager to go on right 
through the winter and they ought to be able to do so 
now for the most of the cold season. Prices are only 
fair. 
* * * 

The sash, door and blind factories of Baltimore, Md., 
are busy once more and a comparatively large num- 
ber of orders are being placed. The open winter favors 
construction work and the builders are consequently in 
the market for all kinds of material, which helps the sash 
factories. Present indications point to a continuance 
of this state of affairs. The range of prices is very satis- 
factory and promises to keep up. 

* * * 


The sash and door trade maintains its healthy state 
with spring prospects encouraging, according to Tacoma 
(Wash.) manufacturers. Should the railroad situation 
be such as to permit, a very good business is likely to be 
done. Orders are offering freely and prices are firm. 


* * * 


The sash and door business in and about Los Angeles, 
Cal., has been rather quiet for the last week, princi- 
pally on account of the weather. - It has been difficult 
to deliver goods off of the pavement and that is where 
a large portion of them were wanted. Of course, demand 
is not as great as it has been, for few new buildings 
have been started either in city or country. But a few 
days of fair weather will start building more or less and 
the demand will spring up again, especially in the 
country. Prices are firm, according to local factories; 
at the same time there is some complaint of agencies of 
northern shops cutting somewhat for the sake of keep- 
ing orders going. In the glass market it is still said 
that there is a scarcity of some sizes. 





WEEK’S RECORD OF CHANGES, 





INCORPORATIONS. 
Alabama. 
Huntsville—The International Stock Cooperage Sales 
Agency, authorized capital $100,000; E. H. Nixon, A. E. 


Nixon and W. I. Wellman. 

Mobile—The Magazine Hardwood Sawmill Company, au- 
thorized capital $10,000, all paid in; R. P., M. S. and BE. A. 
Baer and G. T. me : ; 

alifornia. 


Dolgeville—The Rief Lumber Company, authorized capital 
$50,000; H., J. G., C. and H. V. Rief and M. G. Eshman. 


Colorado. 


Fort Morgan—The Warren Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $100,000; A. Barnett, U. J. Warren and B. M. Fries. 
Connecticut. 

South Norwalk—The Charles 8S. Trowbridge Company, 
authorized capital $3,500; C. S. Trowbridge, F. H. Quintard 
and W. S. Hatfield. 


Delaware. 
Wilmington—Lindsay Bros., Incorporated, authorized capi- 
tal $50,000. 
Georgia. 


Atlanta—The Ware-Hatcher Furniture Company, author- 
ized capital $500,000. 
Columbus—The Cooper Lumber Company, authorized capi- 
tal $20,000; J. T., L. F., W. and N. Cooper. 
Tlinois. 


Chicago—The J. C. Deacon Company, authorized capital 
$25,000; J. C. Deacon, E. A. Osbomson and A. M. Cox. 
The C. G. Marquart Company, authorized capital $8,000; 
H. A. Gray, J. W. Leedle and L. H. Fuller. 

Elgin—The Rinheimer Bros. Manufacturing Company, au- 
thorized capital $40,000. 

Paris—The Olney Lumber & Manufacturing Company, 
authorized capital $10,000; R. A. Sutherland, H. L. Hodge 
and T. A. Foley. 

Quincy—The Menke-Grimm Planing Mill Company, author- 
ized capital $30,000; W. H. Pieper, J. H. Tenk and W. H. 


Covert. 
Indiana. 


Evansville—The Indiana Parlor Frame Company, author- 
ized capital $5,000. The Wolflin-Luhring Lumber Com- 
pany, authorized capital $20,000; C. Wolflin, E. D. Luhring 
and F. R. Laughlin. 

Indianapolis—The Central States Lumber Company, au- 
thorized capital $10,000; J. T. Shiner, P. Balz and J. W. 
Thompson. 

Terre Haute—The Wood Turret Machine Company, au- 
—, capital $20,000; D. W. Wood, J. W. Wood and 

. B. Hice. 








Iowa. 
Rolfe—The Rolfe Lumber & Coal Company, authorized 
capital $10,000. 
Sioux City—The Morningside Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $40,000, with $20,000 paid in; W. M. Wellman is 
president and J. A. Bolton, treasurer. 


Kentucky. 


Elizabethtown—The Kentucky Tie Company, authorized 
capital $45,000; O. S. Bond, A. B. Montgomery, R. Wilson 
and others. 

Louisville—The Coucher Mills & Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $1,000; M. M. Coucher, J. McConnell and others. 

The Smith Cooperage Company, authorized capital $25,- 
000; E. G. Smith, C. A. Smith, A. M. Hackett and others. 


Louisiana. 


New Orleans—The American Box Company, authorized 
capital $25,000; A. C. Billet and others. Warner & Co., 
=e capital $10,000; J. E. Warner and B. B. Kirk- 
orn. 

Winnfield—The Land, Lumber & Manufacturing Company, 
sethortan’ capital $50,000; C. H. Elliott, J. A. Neson and 

rong. 

West Munroe—The Haynes Lumber Company, authorized 

capital $100,000; C. B. Haynes, C. B. Drew and W. G. 


Haynes. 
Maine, 


Livermore Falls—The Livermore Falls Lumber & Realty 
Company, autherized capital $50,000; D. F. Blunt, A. F. 
Dwelley and I. B. Clary. 








NEW FIRMS, INCORPORATIONS, 


Missouri. 


Emerson—The Chesbrough Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $4,000. 

Holly—The Holly Cabinet Company, authorized capital 
$60,000; H. Johnson, J. W. Brown, J. W. Patterson and 
others. ‘ 

Minnesota. 


Duluth—The Alworth-Washburn Company, authorized cap- 
ital $500,000; J. L. Washburn, M. H. Alworth, W. D. Baily 
and others. 

Midway—The Midway Manufacturing Company, author- 
ized capital $30,000; E. E. Kellett, 8S. B. and H. E. Soule. 

Minneapolis—The Mann Lumber Company, authorized cap- 
ital $100,000; F. M. Mann, G. F. Bive and F. C. Harrington. 

Mississippi. 

Carriere—The W. B. Harbeson Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $50,000; W. B. Harbeson, C. L. Clark and 
others. 

Hattiesburg—The Perry County Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $25,000; C. H. Wagner, H. B. Loveland and 
others. 

Moss Point—The Columbia Chemical Company, authorized 
capital $25,000; J. Israel, WW. Danner and M. B. Spotts- 
wood. 

Natchez—The Natchez Package Company, authorized. capi- 
tal $10,000. 

Picayune—The S. M. Carter Naval Stores Company, au- 
thorized capital $50,000; S. M. Carter, W. W. Downing and 
others. , : 

Missouri. 

Golden City—The Golden City Lumber & Hardware Com- 
pany, authorized capital $45,000, all paid; C. W. Sheppard, 
J. N. Burns, P. W. Buffington and others. 


Nebraska. 


Creighton—The Creighton Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $100,000; H. J. Bingenheimer, J. Bingenheimer, T. 
W. Donahue and others. 

New Jersey. 

Hoboken—The Lawson & MacMurray Company, 
ized capital $65,000; E. D. MacMurray, 


author- 
J. J. Lawson and 


J. H. Elliot. 
New Mexico. 
Santa Fe—The Ramon Lumber Company, authorized capi- 
tal $50,000. 
New York. 


Croghan—The J. R. LaFave Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $25,000; J. R. LaFave, G. D. Ryther and W. B. Van 


Allen. 
North Carolina. 


Ashpole—The Ashpole Furniture Company, authorized cap- 
ital $20,000. 

Greensboro—J. S. Moore & Co., authorized capital $25,- 
000; J. S. Moore, H. J. Thurman and F. P. Hobgood. 

High Point—The High Point Hardwood Company, author- 
— capital $10,000; R. H. Maxwell, W. T. Hedgecock and 
others. 

Kittrell—The Vance Lumber Company, authorized capital 

10,000; T. H. Cradup and others. 
son000" Staley Chair Company, authorized capital 
uv; 


; Ohio. 
Cleveland—The Walling Lumber Company, authorized capi- 
al $10,000 


t " 

Lima—The Kephart Manufacturing Company, authorized 
capital $10,000. 

North Eaton—The North Eaton Lumber & Coal Company, 
authorized capital $5,000; L. T. Davis, E. C. Cousins, L. B. 
Fauver and others. 

Youngstown—The Washington-Ohio Lumber Company, au- 
thorized capital $500,000; H. Wick, M. C. Wick, C. West- 
lake and others. 

Oregon. 


Portland—The Donald Lumber Company, authorized capi- 
tal $15,000; G. W. Evans, O. B. Sanborn and B. 8S. Casper. 
——tThe Oregon & Washington Lumber Inspection Company, 
autpecioed capital $4,000; H. G. Platt, G. J. Perkins and 


Sheek 
Pennsylvania. 


Philadelphia—The Potter-Graham Timber Company, au- 
thorized capital $25,000.——Sheip & Vandergrift, authorized 
capital $250,000. 


NEW MILLS AND CASUALTIES. 


South Dakota. 


Pierre—The Star & Crescent Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $150,000. 
Tennessee. 
Ransom & Co., 
Ransom, A. B. 


Nashville—John B. 
$500,000; J. B. 
others. 

Washington County—The Sells Lumber & Manufacturing 
Company, authorized capital $50,000; S. R. Sells, C. T. Hay- 
ward, E. A. Cox and others. 

Texas. 


Atlanta—The Texas Land & Timber Company, author- 
ized capital $250,000; R. Daniel, C. H. Moores and R. J. 
Daniel. 

Canadian—The Tepe-Hoover Lumber Company, authorized 
— $40,000 ; B. F. Tepe, H. E. Hoover, J. H. Hood and 
others. 

_ Dallas—The Dallas Coffin Company, 
$50,000. 

Eagle Pass—The Rio Grande Supply Company, authorized 
capital $25,000. 

Houston—The Texas Lumber & Manufacturing Company, 
authorized capital $40,000; J. J. Hines, B. J. Parker and 
T. W. Brasher. 

San Augustine—The San Augustine Lumber Company, au- 
thorized capital $15,000; R. A. Thompson, I. M. Noble, J. H. 
Broocks and others. 

Watson—The Watson-McHenry Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $50,000. 


authorized capital 
tansom, M. Ransom and 


authorized capital 


Virginia. 
_ Freeling—The Mullins-Osborn Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $20,000. 
Leesburg—The Loudon Lumber Company, authorized capi- 
tal $50,000; R. N. Harper, W. H. Saunders and R. H. Lynn. 
Pine Beach—The Exposition Mill Company, to manufac- 
ture wood finishing for the Jamestown Exposition. 


West Virginia. 


Parkersburg—The Radeker Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $25,000; C. W. R. Radeker, W. S. Radeker, J. E. 
Leach and others. 

Wheeling—The H. C. Franzheim Company, authorized capi- 
tal $100,000; C. F., C. W. and J. F. Franzheim. 


Wisconsin. 


‘ Madison—The Oriana Stave & Lumber Company, author- 
ized_capital $60,000; C. B. Chapman, C. S. Sheldon and 
H. H. Morgan. 

Milwaukee—The Cooper & Maxson Lumber Company, au- 
thorized capital $25,000; W. E. Cooper, G. M. Maxson and 
* Cooper. 

conto—The Holt Lumber Company, 2 i 
scuo a pany, authorized capital 
Wyoming. 

Cheyenne—The Chihuahua Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $250,000; B. B. Brooks, C. B. Richardson, E. Hoff- 
man and others. 

Lander—The Hall Lumber Company, 


$15,000 authorized capital 


British North America. 


Montreal, Que.—The Federal Lumber Company, authorized 
- $95,000; J. Mercure, J. A. Ranger, A. R. Ranger and 

. Biron. 

Sorel, Que.—The St. Lawrence Saw & Steel Works Com- 
pany, Limited, authorized capital $40,000; C. D. Pontbriand, 
J. Pontbriand and others. 

Winnipeg, Man.—The George W. 


Murray Lumb 
authorized capital $100,000. . om, Congnes 


BUSINESS CHANGES. 


—_—_—_—_— 


Alabama. 


Escatawpa—The Alabama Land & Colonization Com- 
eee ag changed 4 —— to the Alabama Land & 
4umber Company and increased its capit 
$25,000 to $50,000. apihcregherges 

Huntsville—The Southern Handle Company has trans- 
ferred all of its properties to the Continental Handle 
Company for the sum of $10,000. 


Glob Arizona. 
obe—The Gila Lumber Company has been s 
by the Franz Lumber Company. of ucceeded 
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Arkansas. 


Eagle Mills—The Eagle Lumber Company has _ in- 
creased its capital steck from $250,000 to $500,000. 

Hope—The Alfrey Heading Company has sold its plant 
at this point to Hurley & Ross, of Brinkley. 

Cauthron—The Hill-Forrester Lumber Company has 
removed to Houston, I. T. 

Mena—Henry Walker has sold his interest in the 
Walker Lumber Company to W. E. Watkins and brother, 
who have been silent partners. 

Vandervoort—The Vandervoort Lumber Company has 
appointed C. F. McKnight its state agent. 


California. 


Monrovia—The L. W. Blinn Lumber Company has 
been succeeded by the Monrovia Lumber Company. 

Ocean Park—The Consolidated Lumber Company has 

been succeeded by the Billheimer & Lathrop Lumber 


Company. 
Colorado. 


Denver—George W. Heffner is out of the lumber 
business. 

Johnstown—The Fairbairn & Parish Lumber & Mer- 
eantile Company has been succeeded by the Newton 
Lumber & Mercantile Company. 

Las Animas—W. M. Dickinson is out of the lumber 
business. 

Longmont—The Longmont Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by the Newton Lumber & Mercantile Com- 
pany, of Denver. : 

Connecticut. 


Thompsonville—A. D. Bridge has been succeeded by 
the Enfield Lumber & Coal Company. 

Watertown—The Watertown Lumber Company has 
bought the lumber yard of G. A. Upham, 


Florida. 


Micanopy—C. E. Melton has been succeeded by the 

Melton Lumber Company. 
Georgia. 

Atlanta—The Atlanta Chair Company has been suc- 
ceeded by the Ware-Hatcher Furniture Company.——The 
Fulton Manufacturing Company has been succeeded by 
the Ware-Hatcher Furniture Company.——The Ware 
Manufacturing Company has been absorbed by the Ware- 
Hatcher Furniture Company. 

Illinois. 

Cairo—The W. L. Boren Lumber Company has gone 
out of the lumber business. - 

Chicago—The W. T. Joyce Lumber Company has in- 
creased its capital stock from $200,000 to $600,000 and in- 
creased its directors from three to five.——The Chicago 
Moulding Manufacturing Company has been succeeded by 
Boynton & Co. The Paxton & Lightbody Company has 
increased its capital stock from $17,000 to $30,000. 

East St. Louis—C. J. Miller has sold out. 

Glenavon—B. F. Baker has been succeeded by A. J. 
West. 

Grafton—W. L. Landon has been succeeded by the 
Grafton Mill & Lumber Company. 

Mackinaw—C. D. Hanson has sold out to Mr. Skinner, 
of Stanford. 

Le Roy—The F. H. Pierce Coal & Lumber Company 
has been succeeded by. the Pierce & Cope Lumber Com- 
pany. 

' Mount Vernon—J. P. Guthrie is out of the lumber 
business. 

Waynesville—J. E. Bell has been succeeded by W. T. 
Baylis & Son. : 








Indiana. 


Brazil—J. N. Halstead has sold his planing mill to the 
Brazil Lumber Company. 

Delmar—The Franklin-Hart Lumber Company has 
been succeeded by E. G. Franklin. 

Goshen—Charles E. Neidig has bought his partners’ 
interest in the firm of Neidig, Drake & Kolb and will be 
known as the Chas. E. Neidig Lumber Company. 

Indianapolis—The American Timber & Lumber Com- 
pany has filed an involuntary petition in bankruptcy. 

New Castle—The Henry County Lumber Company has 
changed style to the C. C. Thompson Lumber Company. 

Vincennes—The Vincennes Hardwood Lumber Com- 
pany has sold out to Maley, Wertz & Snaff. 

Zionsville—Murphy & Son have gone out of the lum- 
ber business. q : 

Indian Territory. 


Bartlesville—The Cherokee Lumber Company has dis- 
solved. A. S. Rupard will continue the business under 
the style of the Caney Valley Planing Mill Company. 


Iowa. 


Beaman—Evans & Jones have been succeeded by the 
Wells-Hord Grain Company. 

Bevington—L. O. Linstrum has been succeeded by M. 
J. Sanborn. 

Cantril—Streeter & Holder have been succeeded by the 
Cantril Lumber Company. 

Center—S. Hanson & Co. have moved to Panora. 

Clinton—The Lamb Timber Company has increased its 
capital stock from $250,000 to $500,000. 

Green Mountain—Homer 8S. Thomas has sold out. 

Lone Rock—Perry McDonald has sold his business here. 

Milton—Likes & Baker have been succeeded by the 
Milton Lumber Company. The Milton Lumber Com- 
pany has been organized by C. D. Streeter, F. M. Robin- 
son and D. A. Miller. Miller & Robinson have been 
succeeded by the Milton Lumber Company. 

Wapello—W. S. Isett & Son have been succeeded by 
the Isett Lumber Company. 

Weldon—C. C. Wood & Son have been succeeded by 
W. A. Stevens & Son. 

Wyoming—A. F. Dellit has been succeeded by the 
Home Lumber Company. 


Kansas. 


Larned—James C. Babbitt has been succeeded by the 
Kansas Lumber Company, of Hutchinson. 

Oak Hill—The Rice-Johntz & Nicolay Lumber Com- 
pany has been succeeded by the Oak Hill Lumber Com- 
pany. 











Kentucky. 


Childers—W. G. Offutt & Co. have dissolved partner- 
ship. 

Hopkinsville—Wallace & Adcock have been succeeded 
by the Hopkinsville Lumber Company. 

Rio—The Lane Lumber Company has been succeeded 
by the Lane Lumber & Milling Company. 


Louisiana. 


Lake Arthur—The Lake Arthur Lumber Company is 
reported out of the lumber business. 


Massachusetts. 
Boston—B. F. Lamb & Co. have filed a petition in 
bankruptcy. 
Michigan. 


Allegan—The Rowe Bros. Manufacturing Company has 
changed style to the Rowe Carving & Cabinet Company. 

Breckenridge—A. G. Moore has been succeeded by L. J. 
Bailey. 

Lapeer—Robert K. Jardine has been admitted into the 
business of the Robert King Lumber Company. 


Traverse City—The American Butter Dish Company 
has been succeeded by William Beitner & Son. 


Minnesota. 


Pipe Stone—The Hayes-Lucas Lumber Company has 
been succeeded by the Colman Lumber Company. 


Missouri. 


Buffalo—The Buffalo Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by C. W. Smithpeter. 

Easton—G. H. Vineyard has changed style to the 
Easton Lumber Company. 

Excelsior Springs—The Roanoke Lumber Company has 
increased its capital stock from $20,000 to $30,000. 

St. Joseph—W. L. Letts has been succeeded by the 
W. L. Letts Box & Cooperage Company. 

St. Louis—The Ball Goss Lumber Company has in- 
creased its capital stock from $20,000 to $50,000.——The 
Stoneman-Zearing Lumber Company has changed its 
headquarters to De Valls Bluff, Ark.——The Theiling 
Lothman Manufacturing Company has increased its 
capital stock from $25,000 to $35,000. 


Montana. 
Henderson—It is reported that Donlan & Henderson 
have sold out to F. M. Mann, of Minneapolis, Minn., for 


the sum of $60,000. 
Nebraska. 


Center—T. B. Horton has been succeeded by the 
Creighton Lumber Company, of Creighton. 
O’Neill—o. Snyder & Co. have been succeeded by 


O. O. Snyder. 
New York. 


Rome—The Beach Lumber Company has increased its 
capital stock from $20,000 to $50,000. 


North Carolina. 


High Point—The High Point Roll & Panel Company 
and the High Point Veneering Company have consolidated 
as the High Point Veneer & Panel Company and has in- 
creased its capital stock from $50,000 to $125,000. 

Lincolnton—It is reported that the Michael-Gheen 
Company has succeeded the Grigg Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 

Staley—W. B. Teague has been succeeded by the 
Staley Lumber Company, of Liberty. 


North Dakota. 


Fargo—The William H. White Lumber Company has 
increased its capital stock from $100,000 to $150,000. 


Ohio. 


Sandusky—The Smith-Snyder Company has been taken 
over by the Sandusky Grille & Manufacturing Company. 

Dayton—M. J. Houck & Son are reported out of the 
lumber business. 

Oregon. 

Divide—P. G. Miller is reported out of the lumber busi- 
ness. 

Lacomb—G. E. Clark has sold out. 

Milton—D.: W. Olinger has sold his interest in the 
business of Olinger Bros. to his brother. 


Pennsylvania. 


Philadelphia—Brawley & Smith have been succeeded 
by the Brawley & Smith Company, J. B. Brawley having 
withdrawn, 

Scranton—Simon M. Snook has been succeeded by 
Burcher & Robinson. 


South Carolina. 


Marion—J. F. Prettyman has been succeeded by the 
Carolina Yellow Pine Company. 

Sumter—The Dixie Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by the Linson Lumber Company. 


South Dakota. 
Miranda—Philip Finders has been succeeded. by Her- 
man Grabinski. 
Tennessee. 


Humboldt—The Humboldt Hoop & Heading Company 
has leased its plant to W. B. Nowell, of Gadsden. 


Texas. 


El Paso—The El Paso Lumber Company has increased 
its capital stock from $20,000 to $40,000. 

Houston—The Allen-Akers wumber Company has sold 
its retail business to J. B. Farthing, of Dalhart.——The 
Central Lumber Company has sold out to the McMurray 
Lumber Company.——The Houston Casket & Manufactur- 
ing Company has filed an involuntary petition in bank- 
ruptcy.——-The Houston Show Case Manufacturing 
Company has increased its capital stock from $20,000 to 
$35,000.——The Rice-Allen-Waples Company has sold its 
yard to J. B. Farthing, of Dalhart.——The West Lumber 
Company has sold its mills at Benford and Petersville to 
the Davidson-Ingram Lumber Company. The considera- 
tion is said to be in the neighborhood of $500,000. 

Malakoff—J. J. Logue is reported out of the lumber 
business. 

Shiner—R. L. Eschenburg has been succeeded by 
Eschenburg & Garbade. 


Washington. 


Belleville—Butler Bros. have been succeeded by the 
Butler Lumber Company. 

Marysville—John Kennedy has sold out to Charles 
Barnett, 

Stanwood—Anton Alseth sold out to the Kent-Whitacre 


Shingle Company. 
West Virginia. 


Waiteville—The Frog Hollow Lumber Company has 
removed its saw mill to Laurel Branch, where the com- 
pany has a big tract of timber to saw. 

Woods Cross Roads—Miller & Riler have dissolved. 


Wisconsin. 


Hilbert—Theodore Orphal has sold out to the Hilbert 
Woodenware Company. 

Larue—The Larue Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by the H. M. Johnson Lumber Company, of 
Baraboo. 

Middleton—W. F. Pierstorff has admitted his two sons, 
George B. and Frank L., into his business. 

Milwaukee—The C. W. Allen Lumber Company has 
changed style to the Allen Lumber Company. 


British North America. 


Winnipeg, Man.—The Foss Lumber Company has in- 
creased its capital stock to $150,000. 
Frederickson, N. B.—The Frederickson Boom Company 
will dissolve. 
, ee eee 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


Ashdown—Friedlaender & Oliver, of Germany, will 
erect a large stave factory which will give employment 
to about 500 men. 

Camden—tThe Pioneer Pole & Shaft Company is build- 
ing a hardwood mill to saw the timber on recently 
acquired timber land. 

Plorida. 


Millvile—The German-American Lumber Company is 
rebuilding plant recently destroyed by fire. A small mil 
ht be built to saw the material for the erection of the 
mill. 


Whitfield—The mill of J. J. Kelly, recently destroyed 
by fire, is to be rebuilt. 


Kentucky. 

Paducah—It is reported that E. E. Bell & Sons will 
rebuild their spoke factory, which was recently destroyed 
by fire, at a loss of $3,500. 

Louisiana. 

Lake Charles—The Caleasieu Long Leaf Lumber Com- 
pany will reconstruct their plant at a cost of $200,000. 
The capacity of the mil] will be increased to 200,000 feet 


a day. 
Mississippi. 


Laurel—Thomas B. Cudabac, representing several saw 
mills, is making arrangements for the erection of a plan- 
ing mill with a daily capacity of 60,000 feet, which will 
be doubled by a night shift. 


Oregon. 


_ North Bend—The Coos Bay Lumber Company is erect- 
ing a saw mill with a daily capacity of 75,000 feet. 


Virginia. 

Freeman—The saw mill of J. T. Newell, which was 
recently destroyed by fire at a loss of $10,000, will be 
rebuilt. 

Washington. 


Meeker Junction—The Washington Veneer Company is 
building a saw mill with a daily capacity of 50,000 feet. 
About $10,000 will be expended. 








CASUALTIES. 
~ 
Arkansas. 

Warren—A planing mill belonging to J. G. Newman 
was destroyed by fire with a loss of $6,000 and insurance 
of , $3,000. ' : 

California. 


San Francisco—The J. Noonan Furniture Company's 
plant was damaged to the extent of $50,000 by fire De- 
cember 30. , 

Indian Territory. 

Hugo—J. M. Morton’s saw mill was destroyed by fire 

January 4 with a loss of $2,500; no insurance. 
Massachusetts. 


Somerville—The Derby Desk Company suffered a loss 
of $15,000 by fire recently. 


Michigan. 

Ellis Junction—Depuse & Hale’s saw mill was burned 
Jonmety 13 with a loss of $8,000; insurance amounted to 
4,000. 

New York. 


Cooley—The saw mill of H. J. Cox was destroyed by 
fire December 31 with a loss of $5,000; no insurance. 


Pennsylvania. 

McKee’s Rock—Fire destroyed the plants of the Rus- 
sell-Kress Box Company and the Fort Pitt Washboard 
Company January 9. The loss amounted to $100,000. 

Virginia. 

3erkley—The dry kilns of the Greenleaf-Johnson Lum- 

ber Company were destroyed by fire January 11 with a 


loss of $15,000. 
Washington. 


McCormick—The planing mill, dry kiln storage shed 
and cross-arm factory of the H. McCormick Lumber Com- 
pany were destroyed by fire January 13 with a loss of 
$30,000; insurance of $12,000. The saw mill was only 
saved after a hard fight. 


HYMENEAL. 


Walker-McBlair. 


NorFOLK, VA., Jan. 14.—A marriage of considerable in- 
terest to the lumbermen took place in this city Saturday 
evening, January 12, at 8:30 a’clock, when John R. Walker, 
secretary, and Virginia McBlair, chief clerk of the North 
Carolina Pine Association, Incorporated, were united in wed- 











JOHN R. WALKER, OF NORFOLK, VA. 


lock. The participants have a large acquaintance and many 
friends among the lumbermen of this and other sections who 
will no doubt be gratified to hear of their marriage. The 
prevailing note of the wedding was simplicity, and only the 
intimate friends and business associates of the participants 
were present. Mrs. Walker’s friends will doubtless be glad 
to learn that she will not sever her business connection with 
the association. hha tiaras 
Ingram-Carroll. 

Frank Ingram, a well known lumberman, Chicago repre- 
sentative of the American Hardwood Lumber Company, of 
St. Louis, Mo., and Miss Louise Carroll, who is a lineal 
descendant of John T. Carroll, one of the signers of the 
Declaration of —. ae were married at Greshan, IIL, 
Saturday, January 5. After a few days spent in this city 
Mr. and Mrs. Ingram left for an extended southern tour. 
A host of warm friends in Chicago, St. Louis and Mrs. 
Ingram’s home town were enthusiastic in congratulations 
and good wishes to the bride and groom and the business 
associates and acquaintances of Mr. Ingram were hearty in 
their manifestations of pleasure on learning of the neee 
event. After February 15 they will be at home at 1 48 
Leland avenue. 
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RETAIL LUMBERMEN OF THE NORTHWEST IN CONVENTION. 


Their Seventeenth Annual a Record Breaker—Great Progress Shown by Official Reports— Encouraging Con- 
ditions in the Mutual Insurance Branch—Trade Phases Exhaustively Handled in Strong 
Papers—Features of Entertainment—Railroad Matters Under Incisive 
Review—Businesslike Treatment of Live Subjects. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 16.—In the assembly hall 
of the Minneapolis courthouse the Northwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association Tuesday opened its seventeenth 
annual meeting. The attendance was so large as almost 
to exceed the capacity of the convention hall and in- 
cluded a number of wholesalers and traveling salesmen 
and also some well known railroad officials, whose in- 
terest had been aroused by the prospect of a discussion 
of the car shortage question, as well as by a desire to 
hear what James J. Hill would say in behalf of the 
railroad interests. 

The first session opened promptly at 2:30 p. m. with 
music by the Minneapolis quartet. J.C. Haynes, mayor 
of Minneapolis, aelivered the address of welcome, which, 
though brief, was greatly appreciated by his audience 
because of its originality and variance from the stand- 
ard form for such occasions. He referred to the classes 
of influences which have had a great effect upon the 
growth of the country and the northwest—moral, so- 
cial, religious and commercial—and affirmed that the 
greatly increasing moral influence of commerce on the 
body politic has been very much underestimated. Re- 
ferring to the marvellous development of the northwest 
he said that the lumber business, which together with 
the flour industry first developed the resources of Min- 
nesota, has done more for the people ot the state than 
can be estimated in taking the lead and paving the 
way for other industries and manufactures which promise 
to make Minnesota one of the greatest states of the 
Union. On behalf of Minneapolis Mayor Haynes ex- 
tended to the members of the association the freedom 
of the city and expressed the hope that they would so 
enjoy themselves during their visit that not one would 
fail to return soon. 

Responding to Mayor Haynes’ address, John W. Bar- 
ry, of Cedar Rapids, lowa, after thanking the city offi- 
cials for the courtesies extended to the association, 
entertained the convention with some new and witty 
stories, following which the Masonie quartet rendered 
two songs, the second of which was entitled ‘‘ Lucky 
Jim’? in honor of the principal speaker of the afternoon. 

President’s Address. 


President Ralph H. Burnside thoroughly covered the 
field of the association’s work during the year in his 
annual address, as follows: 


It is fitting at such a time as this that we take a look 
both to the past and to the future. <A’ retrospective view 
of the retail lumber business, in which this association has 
been such an active factor for seventeen years, presents 
much of interest, particularly when compared with the 
present and what we may safely predict for the immediate 
future. 

It used to be considered that the manufacturing end of 
the lumber business was less permanent than the retail, 
because as the forests in any particular locality were 
exhausted the manufacturer was compelled to move his 
operations to new territory, whereas the retailer could con- 
tinue doing business year after year at the same old stand. 
But the retailer has discovered that while he continues 
doing business at the same place it is under conditions 
so vastly different than formerly that the changes have been 
almost as great as with the manufacturers. 

In the earlier years of our association’s history the num- 
ber of retail lumber yards in our territory increased rap- 
idly, and we believe it is fair to state that the existence 
of the association in those years and the firm stand it took 
for the protection of the small independent retailer against 
the encroachment of the big fellow, wholesale or retail, 
was a prominent factor in encouraging the establishment 
ef so many new yards. In those times most of the terri- 
tory covered by this association was comparatively new 
country, land was cheap and the country was being settled 
and developed rapidly, so that the demand for lumber was 
almost uniformly good. Then northern pine and hemlock 
were practically the only woods carried in stock and the 
average distance of the retail yards from their source of 
supply was not more than 150 to 200 miles. From three 
days to a week was the usual time which elapsed between 
the sending of an order and receiving the lumber. If a 
large bill was sold the dealer could order the entire bill, 
including the millwork, from one market and have it on 
hand in less than ten days. These conditions made it un- 
necessary to carry large stocks and from $2,500 to $5,000 
was about the average for the small town. 

In those times the territory was, may I say, ‘infested’ 
with a horde of traveling salesmen putting forth strong 
efforts to dispose of the products of the forest, which were 
in a chronic state of overproduction. On account of the 
strenuous efforts to market this overproduction the retailer 
had frequent cause for complaint from the encroachments 
of the wholesaler, and therein lay most of his troubles. It 
was during those strenuous years that our association pur- 
sued the vigorous campaign of education with the whole- 
salers and pursued it so effectively that today a wholesaler 
is a rarity who caters to the customers of the regular 
retail dealer and who needs instructions along the lines 
of trade ethics for which our association then fought. 

In seventeen years the major portion of our territory has 
grown from a comparatively new country to an old settled 
one. Our rural communities instead of being debtors are 
now to a large extent creditors. The great amount of 
building incident to the settling up of a new country is 
largely over, and in many parts of our territory the 
consumption .of lumber is not so great as it was ten years 
ago. . During this time nearly all our old wholesale friends 
along the Mississippi river and many of them in Minneapo- 
lis, having exhausted their forest holdings, have gone west 
or south. Those who remain have had a more profitable 
market opened to them in manufacturing centers and in the 
east. 

Instead of the old scramble to sell lumber it is the new 
Scramble of the retailer to buy it, and in the last year or 
so an additional scrap to have the merchandise move -after 
it is once started. 








The retail dealer has had to follow his old wholesale 
friends to the south and west to get his supply of material. 
As northern pine has found more profitable markets in 
other directions, and hence become too high in price, other 
woods have been substituted. This means larger assort- 
ments of stock and today, instead of nothing but pine and 
hemlock, you can find in single yards more or less of all 
the following woods; northern pine, to say nothing of all 
the freaks that are now shipped to the retailers as “northern 
pine’—hemlock, yellow pine, basswood, redwood, red cedar, 
spruce, fir, Inland Empire pine, poplar, cottonwood etc., 


ete. 

In addition to the increased assortment of stock required 
an increased quantity of each is required, because the mar- 
kets are so much more remote than formerly and the 
movement of freight seems to become slower each year. 

These conditions, together with an increase of from 50 to 
75 percent in lumber values in the last ten years, mean 
that the yard that used to do business with a stock of 
merchandise averaging $5,000 today has nearer $12,000. 

Seventeen years ago the majority of our yards were 
located on leased railroad ground and had very few if any 
sheds, most of the lumber being out of doors. Today the 
greater portion are in the central business district of the 
towns and cities on high priced real estate, having big 
modern warehouses and all lumber under cover. 

All of these changes mean that the lumber retailer is 
doing today no greater volume of business, or even less in 
feet, than he did ten or fifteen years ago, with an average 
investment of more than double what it was then. Now 
these conditions cannot be expected to improve. The volume 
of business in the older settled districts will decrease rather 
than increase. Lumber will go higher, not lower, and the 
markets will continue to get farther away from us. 

‘nat many retailers are realizing that their percent of 
returns to money invested is not satisfactory is shown by 
the large number of retail yards offered for sale as com- 
pared with a few years ago. We believe there is only one 
solution to the difficulty, and that is the gradual reduction 
in the number of yards. ‘Three-yard towns will be reduced 
to two, two-yard towns to one and many one-yard towns 
will cease to be profitable points for the retailing of lumber 
and will be closed out. All this will be brought about, not 
by a fight and the survival of the fittest but as yards are 
offered for sale by their being bought by interested competi- 
tors and closed out. 

It is not reckless to predict that five years will witness 
a reduction of 25 percent in the number of yards in the 
territory occupied by our association, barring new territory 
that may be opened up by the construction of new railroads, 
and the sooner we go about it the better it will be for ts. 

While we do not for various reasons have to compete with 
the wholesaler from whom we buy, as was formerly the case 
to some extent, new competitive problems are taking the 
place of this one. Because of the fact that the retail dealer 
is the one who comes in direct contact with the consuming 
public—the Joneses who pay the freight—he has to a 
marked degree had to bear the brunt of the complaint and 
dissatisfaction that has arisen from a misinformed and 
unreasoning public, because of the rapid advances in the 
price of forest products. Partly because of this, but more 
because of the rapidly increasing wealth of the farmer and 
his consequent desire to get into business, has come the 
codperative yard. It is an illogical freak of the times and 
will die because founded on unsound and unpractical business 
theories. At the same time it is a problem in competition 
which is perplexing and often annoying and needs to be met 
with tact and judicious methods. 

Another development of the times is the catalog house, 
which is beginning to invade the domain of the retail lum- 
bermen and which looms up as a serious. menace to our 
interests. Arrangements have been made to devote con- 
siderable time to that subject in this convention. 

As to the work of our association for the last year, this 
will be covered in the secretary's annual report. 

In passing, however, I want to impress upon you the 
fact that it has at all times been the aim of this association 
to be lawabiding. The rapid, and I might say almost radi- 
cal, changes in the attitude of the courts, lawmakers and 
general public toward business organizations of all kinds, 
have made it advisable for our association to make frequent 
changes in the methods we pursue, in order to keep within 
the law as now interpreted by the courts. 

So large and influential an organization as ours is being 
constantly watched by those who would be only too glad to 
accumulate political capital by a successful move in the 
courts to destroy our association. Our sister association in 
Nebraska, just now, as most of you know, is having 
troubles of its own from these very causes, and we hope 
and believe the courts will vindicate it. * 

It has been the policy of your officers the last year to 
take no radical steps that would in any way jeopardize our 
association. There has been no speetacular work and, so 
far as my observation goes, I believe there has not been a 
year when the cumulative results of a long established, well 
executed policy have been so apparent and with so little 
disturbance and friction as has been shown by the work 
accomplished this year, and these results come very largely 
because of the resourceful and diplomatic efforts of our 
worthy secretary, who has executed the policies of this 
association throughout its history. 

We should in no way be discouraged by the present atti- 
tude of the courts toward all kinds of business organizations. 
It has gone to such extremes that it is almost a craze and 
is simply the swinging of the pendulum to the farthest 
extreme and it is bound to react. We cannot believe that 
in this free land of ours business organizations composed of 
individual dealers for the purpose of not only improving 
their business but for its preservation will, when under- 
stood and distinguished from corrupt and greedy combina- 
tions, be prevented by laws and courts from pursuing their 
lawful and worthy purposes. 

In closing permit me to say that I believe, in view of the 
changing conditions and the problems to be met by the 
retail lumber dealers, there has been no time in our seven- 
teen years that we have had more need of this well equipped 
association of ours, with its record of wise and effective 
work accomplished, than right now. 

It is a recognized power in the lumber world and we need 
it in our business. While it will be necessary to keep 
changing its lines and activities as our problems change, so 
that at all times it will meet the wants and conserve the 
interests of the retail lumbermen of the northwest, it 
should and will, I trust, continue to be the progressive, 
forceful organization that has in the past been so potent 
in establishing and maintaining the real position and adding 
to the dignity of the retail lumber business in these north- 
western states. 


Secretary’s Report. 


Next in order was the annual report of Secretary W. 
G. Hollis, as follows: 


Our president in his address has said that the work of 
the year would be covered in the secretary's report. In 
attempting to do this I fear I shall fall far short of your 
expectations, in that there is so little one can say in a 
report of this sort of the minute details of the work and 
the methods employed in gathering for and disseminating 
to our members the information wanted in acquiring a more 
comprehensive knowledge of the situation and a consequent 
better mental equipment with which to meet the problems 
of their business. 

With a determination at the outset to do nothing which 
could be construed as a violation of the statutes, either 
federal or state, as interpreted to us by the courts and our 
legal counsel, the first problem of the year to confront us 
was the somewhat sudden and unexpected action of some 
of our sister associations affiliated with us in the Lumber- 
Secretaries’ Bureau of Information. 

No doubt our friends took this step only after the most 
mature deliberation and competent legal advice, but their 
conditions did not parallel ours, and as “no chain is stron- 
ger than its weakest link” it follows that our bureau if 
put on the defensive would have been no stronger than its 
most vulnerable member, therefore there was nothing left 
for us to do but withdraw, which we did. Our resignation 
was immediately followed by the Southwestern, Illinois, 
Nebraska and Western associations. 

A few weeks later the secretaries of four -of the associa- 
tions named organized the Lumbermen’s Information Com- 
pany. Nebraska did not join. The new company retained 
counsel and proceeded to study ways and means for adding 
to the value of associated work. Plans of various sorts were 
studied and discussed, both in meetings and by correspon- 
dence, during the year and at the recent annual meeting 
of the company it was decided that inasmuch as there were 
several plans proposed, each having merit and each ardently 
advocated by its sponsor, each organization would proceed 
to try out its own plan and, pending the outcome of these 
trials, the company would take no steps toward coiperative 
action on any one of them. 

Our plan, which we shall propose for your consideration, 
contemplates a decided step toward a wider field of useful- 
ness, a step involving a new department in our work, the 
perfection of a thorough system for handling the business 
and the necessary ultimate expenditure of a considerable 
sum of money. We feel, however, that with a reasonable 
probability at the outset of producing even a fair percentage 
of possible results, when you come to know the plan and 
the steps already taken to gage its possibilities you will 
join in giving it your hearty indorsement. 

We who have suggested this plan have been prompted to 
do so in our consideration of the clamor of the day for 
what is popularly called “reciprocal demurrage.”” We have 
reached the conclusion that any theory thus far advanced 
will fall far short of bringing the results hoped for, if 
indeed it would not precipitate a condition worse than that 
which it is designed to improve. We believe that in our 
business relations with the railroads it is not “reciprocal 
demurrage” that we want so much as reciprocal confidence 
and reciprocal effort to overcome the difficulties. To bring 
this about a system must be devised which will be accept- 
able to both sides, and after trial any weak points in the 
machinery must be repaired after due consideration in joint 
conference. In this way the thousand and one complaints 
now coming to the railroads from as many claimants it is 
proposed shall be handled through a special service depart- 
ment of the association, dealing with such a department of 
the railroads as shall be authorized and instructed to give 
the business prompt and systematic attention. Once we 
have established confidence in our professions of good faith 
and our determination to indorse only meritorious claims 
and reasonable requests, the way will be open to closer 
relations and the inauguration of any practical businesslike 
reforms which experience may suggest will make for better 
conditions for all concerned. Not the least of the argu- 
ments in favor of this proposition is that it will naturally 
eliminate the element of personality, thereby avoiding much 
friction. 

We realize that this plan is not altogether new, but it is 
taken up from a different starting point. Associations in 
other lines have their traffic departments, but we are told 
that these bureaus have been started wholly on their own 
motion and without any special reference to the wishes or 
ideas of the railroads. The result has been in some in- 
stances decided indifference on the part of the railroads and 
no more attention to the association than to the individual. 

With this for a cue we have approached this matter from 
the railroad end of it first and having laid the plan before 
some of the highest officials of the largest systems in the 
west we are able to say to you that it has their hearty 
indorsement. It appeals to them as a businesslike proposi- 
tion and one in which they can see for themselves freedom 
from many unmeritorious claims and a systematic service 
which promises much guicker relief to their patrons who 
have cause for complaint. 

James J. Hill, whose position in railroad circles is well 
known to all of you, has personaly authorized me to say to 
you that this plan has his unqualified approval, and to the 
end that it may be thoroughly tried out he will give it 
such attention as may be needed, if it shall be your pleasure 
to indorse the idea. 

We may be fortunate enough to get a verbal expression on 
this matter from one or more railroad officials before the 
close of this session of the convention. 

Last spring, under instructions from the board of direc- 
tors, I made a trip to the west coast, the trip being the 
outcome of the suggestions contained in my annual report 
of last year. As far as it went it was profitable and well 
worth the time ana expense. The fact, however, that the 
necessities of the work here called me back before I had 
more than half covered the ground left more to be done at 
some other time. 

About the middle of the year our offices were moved from 
the old location on the ninth floor of the Lumber Exchange 
to the old bank quarters on the first floor. This move was 
made absolutely imperative by the necessity for getting 
safer vault protection for the very valuable records of our 
insurance association. 

In closing I desire to leave this thought with you: In 
these days any one of you is liable to be asked this question : 
“What is the object of your association?’ There is but 


one truthful answer to make and that answer is contained 
in full in the constitution of this organization and is 
entitled Article 2. 
quote it: 


To refresh your memories I will 
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Article 2. 
THE OBJECT. 


The object of this association is and shall be to 
secure and disseminate to its members any and all 
legal and proper information which may be of in- 
terest or value to any member or members thereof 
in his or their business as retail lumber dealers. 

That is the answer and there is no other. No matter 
what object any of you as an individual may have had in 
joining the association, your admission to its membership 
did not in any manner change the object of the organization, 
which is fully and completely stated in the article just read. 
Neither does the use which you as an individual may make 
of the information obtained through the association in the 
slightest degree change its object or its practices. The duty 
of the association to its members has been performed when 
it has procured and disseminated the information wanted; 
so, whenever you are asked the question please do your 
organization and yourself the justice to state its object 
correctly and not confine or confuse it with any personal 
object which you as an individual may have, thereby con- 
veying to those who may inquire the impression that this 
association is something which it is not. 

Remember, the plain truth about it is the most concise, 
the most comprehensive and the simplest statement which 
could be made. 








Finances. 

The report of Treasurer G. P. Thompson followed: 
Balance on hand January 10, 1906..............$ 2,920.61 
Received for fees and dues to January 10....... 

i ee RE CELE EEE eee $16,440.61 
Paid out on approved vouchers................. 13,695.99 
a! Ty ee eer yee $ 2,744.62 


This report was referred to the auditing committee 
for proper action. President Burnside thereupon an- 
nounced his appointments on the auditing, resolutions 
and credentials committees. A motion was made that a 
nominating committee be appointed by the president. 
This carried unanimously and the chair announced that 
the committee would be appointed at the next session. 

Views of a Master of Transportation. 
In a few well chosen words President Burnside intro- 


duced ‘‘the Great Empire Builder of North America, 
James J. Hill.’’ Mr. Hill said: 


I am glad to be here today and to be able to meet so 
many of you who have been brought here with the purpose 
of devising ways and means such as will improve your 
general business situation. The lumber business of the 
country, as you know, has vastly changed in the last twelve 
or fifteen years and the change has only begun. But a few 
years ago the state of Michigan was the great lumber state 
ef the Union. Today Michigan does not furnish lumber 
enough to meet the demand of her own consumption. Next, 
Wisconsin ; the same may be said of Wisconsin. Minnesota, 
being newer, came later, but you well know that the trees 
are counted in Minnesota. It seems but a short time ago— 
it was in 1890—when I first visited Puget sound with a 
view of seeing what the country had that would induce us 
to build a railroad there. There was more land staked out 
as town lots than there was under cultivation, but they 
had the finest forests a man ever saw. As an old lumber- 
man friend said to me -out there, it was the first time I 
ever saw a tree so high that I had to take two looks to 
see to the top of it. As late as 1897 we carried about 
seventy-five carloads a week east from Puget sound; today 
the demand, if it could be filled, coming over the two 
northern lines is not less than 500 carloads a day. Lumber 
is a necessity for shelter. Human beings must have it in 
order to protect themselves from the inclemencies of the 
weather. It is a necessity of life and while we have had 
immense forests in the east they are practically gone and 
the supply has to come from the forests of the Rocky 
mountains and the west. When I went out there in 1890 
you could buy all the good stumpage you wanted from 12 to 
15 cents a thousand back from the railroad and that along 
the railroad brought only 25 to 30 cents. We bought fine 
lumber without a knot of any size in a 2-inch plank 
twenty-five to thirty feet long for $6 a thousand. The dock 
ut Seattle was put in, the contractor furnishing the iron 
and bolts, for $9 a thousand for the timbers and planking. 
Today that class of lumber sells for $22 and the demand is 
so great that those who have it only have to ask and they 
will receive. 

Mutations-of Freight Rates. 

At that time the rate on lumber was 90 cents 
a hundred pounds. There was not a dry kiln on Puget 
sound. That lumber as it came from the mill and was 
ready to ship east weighed fully 3,000 pounds to the 
thousand feet and the rate was 90 cents a hundred. I paid 
0 cents to bring some of that lumber east to put it in my 
house. I paid that to bring it over the Canadian Pacific to 
Winnipeg and from there brought it down over my own 
line. I called the lumbermen together and asked them why 
they did not ship east. They said they could not afford 
to at the 90-cent rate, but if they could have a rate of 65 
cents a hundred they thought that would do. I remember 
telling a friend when I came away from the meeting that 
they did not know what they were talking about; that they 
had to have a lower rate. We made a rate of 40 cents on 
fir and a lower rate on cedar and that rate has been in 
effect since. We have had plenty of solicitation to raise 
it, but we have not done so. Today, however, conditions 
are changing and the lumber trade of the coun- 
try is being concentrated on the forests of Wash- 
ington and Oregon. 


Difficulties in Railroading. 

I was talking with the president of the WNorth- 
ern Pacific within a month. Their capacity is meas- 
ured by the tunnel through the Cascade mountains: 
everything working a fairly good day and a good rail 
they can get from 300 to 350 cars a day in each direc- 
tion and that is all that can be moved through that hole, 
ind very often they are cailed upon to move 600 or 700 
cars a day. Now along the northern shore of the Colum- 
bia river there is room for one railroad. I supposed the 
Northern Pacific would be jealous of the Great Northern 
building there, so we concluded to build jointly and built 
. railroad that had no adverse grade, or practically none. 
From Portland to Raparia the adverse grade east-bound 
is ten and a half feet to the mile—that is all. So when 
that line is completed, which I hope it will be next fall— 
that embargo that holds the business of the Pacific coast, 
Owing to the irability and the means with which to get 
cars through the tunnels, I hope will be largely re- 
lieved. Our tunnel is longer—it is: nearly three miles 
long—and it takes longer to clear it of smoke and gas 
ifter a train passes through. We are building two large 
electric engines, trying to operate through the tunnel 
without any gas, with electricity. I hope they will be 
successful and we shall get them at work early in the 
Summer. About 160 to 175 loads a day is our maximum: 
but_ with the electricity we believe we can get that up 
to 500 or 600. Now that one line on the Columbia river 
will take care of a great deal of business as far east as 
Spokane Falls; but from Spokane Falls east the Northern 
Pacific carries lumber for all points as far as the Twin 
Cities and Lake Superior, and includes on Billings’ busi- 
ness Colorado, Wyoming, Nebraska and Kansas. The 
Great Northern is building from Great Falls across to 
meet the Burlington to relieve the pressure of the traffic 





through North Dakota and Minnesota. It would save 
going to Nebraska, western Iowa, Kansas about 300 miles. 
Obstacles to Early Betterment of Service. 

But with all this, I want to say to you in all candor 
that I am totally unable to see how that business can be 
handled and how there will be a full supply of cars and 
facilities to handle it as it should be handled—possibly 
in ten years. The problem is so large that people do 
not realize what it means. The business, taking the 
figures from the reports of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the official figures, shows that the increase 
of business in the United States from 1895 to 1905 was 
118 percent or nearly 12 percent per annum. The in- 
creased railroad mileage during that time was 2 percent 
per annum; the increase of locomotives about 35 or 37 
percent, and in freight cars about 45 percent. But the 
increase in tons hauled by each locomotive was 58 per- 
cent. And notwithstanding all that the country stands 
today in front of a condition that is practically slow 
paralysis. During the last twelve months the Great 
Northern railway added 100 locomotives; now, 100 loco- 
motives—it is easy to say 100—much easier than it is 
to find the money to pay for them [laughter], and we 
added over 6,000 freight cars. It is easy to say 6,000, 
but if you place those cars on a track with one car 
touching another, they would cover fifty miles of track. 
This year we have ordered 150 locomotives, and it would 
take two miles of track, one locomotive touching another, 
to hold them; and between 6,500 and 7,000 freight cars. 
In two years that would be of cars and engines about 
115 miles, and still we have not been able to move the 
business. I will tell you why. Seven or eight years ago 
we used to get forty-five to forty-eight a day out of a 
freight car. We are now getting on the Great Northern 
about twenty-eight, and I dare say now, during the 
period of storms, we are not getting fifteen. But when 
there is a fair opportunity to move, as in the month of 
October, we are getting twenty-eight miles a day. The 
average of the United States is less than twenty-five 
miles a day and you know how freight trains move. You 
know they move from twelve to fifteen miles an hour. 
That means a car is moving one-twelfth of the time and 
standing still eleven-twelfths. The reason for that is 
a want of trackage, largely terminals, but a want of 
trackage; the business has outgrown the facilities. 

Well, now, take the Pennsylvania road. I see they 
have asked for $200,000,000 more money. I think seven 
or eight years ago the capital stock was about $150,000,- 
000. They have increased it to $500,000,000, and 
now they want $200,000,000 more. Most of 
that money is spent for terminals and for additional 
tracks; hardly any new mileage was added anywhere, 
and this is necessary in order to move the business of 
the country, and it is not moved. There has not been a 
month in six that in Pittsburg you could not find from 
75,000 to 150,000 tons of finished material awaiting cars 
to go forward. 


More Terminals and Trackage Prime Necessities. 

The construction or building of railroad mileage from 
1870 to 1890 increased at the rate of about 7% percent 
per annum. From 1890 to 1904 (the figures are from 
the Interstate Commerce Official Report)—from 1890 to 
1904 2 19-100 percent. And from 1904 to 1906 a little less 
than 1% percent. During that time the business in- 
creased at the rate of about 12 percent per annum. Now 
I have talked with a number of men, intelligent, capable, 
experienced railroad men, as to the remedy and they 
all come to one point and say the only remedy possible 
is increased terminals and a second, third and fourth 
track—more opportunity to fill the cars. It is not more 
cars the country wants, but more movement of the cars. 
You know the difficulty you have after you have started 
a car before you can reasonably look for it. We cannot 
make any money holding it anywhere; we would be glad 
to haul it over the road and deliver it, but there is a 
limit to what can be done. There is a limit, and you 
cannot successfully go beyond it. Now the lowest esti- 
mate that any of these men with whom I have spoken 
give as to what is necessary to relieve the situation 
throughout this country is an increase of 5 percent per an- 
num for five years; that as against 714 percent of the mile- 
age increase from 1870 to 1890. That would seem a small 
matter, but when you take it in the aggregate it amounts 
to 25 percent in five years. of 55,000 miles. Fifty-five 
thousand miles with proper terminals, proper passing 
tracks, proper facilities for handling freight promptly— 
at terminals—would certainly call for 20,000 additional 
miles. Now, some of the railroads of this country, like 
the Delaware & Lackawanna, have more side tracks 
than main tracks. The New York Central has probably 
about 60 percent of its tracks in sidetrack and yards. 
What the country needs is more terminal and more addi- 
tional track upon which to move this stuff or it will not 
be moved. And to build what is necessary, that 5 per- 
cent per annum for five years, will take $5,000,000,000 
at the lowest possible estimate that any sane man would 
undertake to furnish it. That is twice as much money 
as the bonded debt of the nation at the close of the civil 
war. 

Shippers and Carriers’ Interests Identical. 

This is the question this country is squarely up against 
and no one is more interested in it than is the lumber- 
man. We undertook by an expenditure of about $52,- 
000,000 last year to build additional tracks on this line, the 
improvement and equipment amounting to in the neigh- 
borhood of $50,000,000, leaving about $10,000,000, and in 
the succeeding year to raise $60,000,000 from our share- 
holders. We asked them to put their own money into 
the business and take their chances of receiving a divi- 
dend if the company earned it, and we are defending 
a lawsuit today. [Laughter.] They wish to put their 
money into it—into their own business—to furnish facili- 
ties that they honestly feel from their standpoint they 
should furnish. Now, before this can be settled, before 
these questions will be settled in this country, there 
must be a clearer and better understanding and a bet- 
ter appreciation on the part of everybody as to what 
has been done. The shareholder will get his dividend if 
the company earns it. Speaking for our own company. 
our shareholders get the same dividend they received 
for years—that is, the same rate. We are glad if we can 
earn it, but if we cannot handle our business and if we 
cannot raise the money to create the facilities to enable us 
to handle our business, not only the railroads must suffer 
and its owners must suffer but you must suffer with 
them. Now your interests and the interests of the rail- 
road companies are identical. It has been our rule 
wherever we could to make a rate as far as it is in our 
power that will develop the natural resources of the 
country reached by our line. Some of you gentlemen 
come from Iowa. A few years ago I remember (the time 
goes rapidly—it may be eight or ten years ago), I was 
called to the office of the railway commission of Minne- 
sota. They wanted me to reduce the rate on freight. I 
said, ‘‘Would you be satisfied if we should put in a rate 
on grain as low as from western Iowa to Chicago?’’ 
They said, “Yes, we would.”” “Give me an Iowa tariff.” 
They found it and they found that our rate was about 
25 or 30 percent lower than it was from western Iowa 
to Chicago. I think today that holds good. If we are 
in a lumber country we want to make a-rate that will 
enable the man who cuts the lumber to find a market for 
it where he can make money. The effort required was 
greater some years ago than it is now. There is no diffi- 
culty now in finding a market for lumber—even in the 
state of Oregon or the state of Washington. Lumber has 
gone up. I believe, in the last twelve months some $7 
or $8 a thousand. Now $8 a thousand on lumber is what 
we get for hauling it 2,000 miles and that is the lowest 


rate that has ever been made in this country or any 

other to carry lumber—four mills per ton per mile to 

carry lumber for that distance. If we had to haul empty 

ears back there would be a loss of about from $60 to 

$75 per car. We would pay out that much more than 

we receive if we had to haul the cars all empty one way. 
Precedents to Increased Speed. 

I want to ask your most earnest attention and I want to 
urge upon you simply a condition and not a theory, and that 
condition is, that there will be no relief for the movement 
of lumber without delay from the Pacific coast, the long 
distance it has to travel, until there can be more tracks 
upon which to move cars. There are cars enough today 
if they could move. In place of twenty-four, if they 
could move fifty miles a day where they now move four 
hours out of the twenty-four, or one-sixth of the time, 
there would be cars enough today to move a great deal 
more lumber than you want to buy. But without tracks 
and the terminal facilities it cannot be moved and it 
will not be moved, and the great famine will continue 
until these facilities and appliances are furnished and 
your business and the consumer’s and everybody else’s 
will have to suffer, and you will have to pay. For that 
reason you can all do good if you cannot all help—and 
the help that you can render us as careful and intelli- 
gent men will be to have a proper view and an under- 
standing of the situation—that will enable you to say to 
your neighbor: “There are two sides to this question; 
let us be fair.” Let us establish confidence. People 
who build railroads are people who have some business. 
Take the Great Northern railway. Out of 3,200 share- 
holders my holdings are comparatively small—less than 
7 percent—but there are over 1,100 women on our lists 
of shareholders. Persons when their property is held 
up as something to be adopted by the state, taken away 
from them—something that is branded with the brand 
of unpopularity, at least—and I want you to take it to 
yourselves, as many of you are able to put money into 
investments—if that sort of investment would appeal to 
you, or would you prefer to look somewhere else? Now 
money for months and months in New York has been 
from 6 to 8 and as high as 30 percent on call securities 
that could be sold out in an hour. Some of the railroads 
have tried selling their bonds in Europe. I think they 
have fished in that pool until there are no more fish 
there. [Laughter.] The question is one that we have 
to face at home, we have to raise that money 
at home—and when you stop to think that the 
amount of money necessary to furnish the relief within 
the coming five years is twice as much as the circulat- 
ing medium in the United States you may know what 
that means. 

Now, this is a colossal and enormous test, but it will 
have to be furnished or the business will have to 
suffer until it is. And I ask you to take it up, not as 
advocates, but simply in a spirit of fairness and just- 
ness, and if everybody will do that the present foolish 
man who is a candidate for public office will not think 
that he can build a railroad. [Laughter.] If the rail- 
roads would turn the limelight on them some of them 
would want to hide below the face of the earth, and 
they ought to. [Laughter.] I do not know where they 
be. [Laughter and applause.] 

Now, your secretary spoke of a plan whereby you 
might as an organization have somebody whose business 
it was to take up anything that affected your relations 
with the railway company and shipments. If you can 
get a man who will do that—take it up with the railways 
in a fair spirit—you will find the railways very glad to 
cobperate with him, and I believe it will do no end of 
good. Of course, when there is a car on the Pacific 
coast that came, for instance, from an eastern road it 
had a long trip away from home, and some part of it 
getting weak on the way, and no castings and no pieces 
that will renew that part, that car has failed. You 
want the car, and what shall we do with it? We could 
not afford to haul the car back empty, so we repair it as 
well as we can. gut today a law on the statute books 
says that you cannot haul a car that fails on the road. 

At this point Mr. Hill drew some interesting compari- 
sons between American and foreign railroad rates. 

Increasing Rolling. Stock. 

Until the situation changes, either your husiness grows 
very materially less or the facilities for transacting it are 
very materially increased, your business is going to suf- 
fer; and do what you can and all we can, it is going to 
suffer. Today on the Pacific coast you order ten cars of 
lumber for some point in lowa. We have got no Minne- 
apolis & St. Louis cars, and we have no other cars, and 
we must use our own cars to take that lumber The 
Great Northern has now between 8,000 and 10,000 cars 
on other roads, and the great difficulty is to get them 
back. I see there is a plan on foot of having a general 
pool of cars; that is, every road would put in its cars 
and if they need any cars they will take them from the 
pool, and whoever has them, gets them. { Laughter. ] 
I should say the best way to get more cars would be 
to buy them. [Laughter and applause.] I do not know 
any other way. As I said before, we are adding this 
year cars enough to cover over fifty miles of track with 
one car touching the other. The locomotives would cover 
over two miles, one locomotive touching another. I 
think we are doing everything, even to excess, that will 
enable us to handle. the business, but we must have more 
tracks. Now as far as Devil's lake we have alternate 
lines, but between that and the mouth of the Yellow- 
stone we have single tracks. It will surprise you when 
I tell you of the density of our traffic; that is, the num- 
ber of tons per mile for each mile of railroad between. 
Fort Assiniboine or Havre to Minot in North Dakota, is 
about 1,800,000 ton-miles a year; or 1,750,000 ton-miles 
a year. That is, tons mile for each mile of road; average 
for that entire distance. Now in the Red river valley 
it is about half that—a little less than half. The New 
York Central, with four tracks, is about 2,250,000, and 
we are 1,750,000 on a single track. 

Trackage and Finance Obstacles. 

Now, we must have additional tracks and must have 
additional facilities at terminal points. We have haul- 
ing in and out of Minneapolis and St. Paul at this time 
about twenty-six or twenty-eight freight engines, and 
we have thirty-four Switch engines switching cars in 
the two cities. -It may be news to you, but it is a fact— 
there are more switch engines moving cars after they 
get here than there are engines hauling cars—that are 
hauling them out—and I speak of that to show you the 
important part that terminals cut. 

Gentlemen, I am not going to take more of your time. 
The subject is one that I am always full of. I want 
to thank you for the attention you have given me and 
I want to ask you as inteiligent and reasonable men to 
consider your own interests and mine. Ask yourselves 
if any man who could lead a horse to the water to drink 
was ever able to make a horse drink against his will. 
We have got to come together and we have to depend 
on each other, and we will get along very well together 
if we keep this fact in mind. The difficult thing we have 
to meet is the finding of money to make these improve- 
ments. I want to say to you that there has not been a 
time since 1893 when it has been so difficult to. raise 
money for railway purposes as it is at the present time. 
One eastern road has been pushed to the necessity of 
issuing notes for borrowing money. I asked a banker 
why they did not sell their bonds, and he said they had 
exhausted every name in the dictionary for a security. 
[Laughter.] The only thing they had left was to raise 
money through their promissory notes. People are not 
encouraged to put their money into railways unless 
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there is a reasonable chance that it will be secure. 

Let me ask you again to consider the question as it 
affects yourselves, and as it affects the railroads and 
see if it is not worth while to give both parties fair 
treatment. 

Gentlemen, I have taken a good deal of your time, and 
I am much obliged to you for your attention. 


Mr. Hill’s address made a profound impression upon 
his auditors which was evidenced by prolonged ap- 
plause at its conclusion. The next speaker was intro- 
duced as Hon. Iverson Nolien, of Wilmar, Minn., and 
the president said that he was one of the foremost 
Swedish citizens of Minnesota. He proved, however, 
to be W. I. Nolan, well-known to the members of the 
association as a teller of good stories. He entertained 
his audience with several dialect stories in which he 
showed how successfully he could imitate the Swede, 
the Irishman and even the Chinaman to the delight of 
his hearers. 

Contentions of the Northern Pacific. 


Secretary Hollis read a communication from J. G. 
Woodworth, traffic manager of the Northern Pacific 
railway, dated St. Paul, January 8, which was as 
follows: 


I had intended to avail myself of the invitation to at- 
tend the meeting of your association in Minneapolis on 
the 15th, and be prepared to answer any inquiries con- 
cerning the attitude of the railroads, particularly the 
Northern Pacific railroad, toward questions under dis- 
cussion involving the relations of the lumbermen and the 
railroads; but I am obliged to attend a hearing of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission at Spokane, Wash., on 
the 14th, therefore will not be able to attend the meet- 
ing at Minneapolis. 

Your suggestion that a discussion of some of these 
matters would be mutually advantageous is very much 
appreciated and being unable to attend your general 
meeting I hope there may be an opportunity to meet any 
committee which you may appoint for the purpose of 
handling questions in which the railroads are interested, 
believing as we do that correct conclusions and fair ad- 
justments are possible only when both sides of a case 
are presented. 


Warrants for Asking Fair Play. 


Under the present conditions affecting railroad trans- 
portation and the conduct of those lines of business 
which are largely dependent upon railroad transportation 
there is need for the exercise of much patience and no 
man should condemn the railroads until he is sure of his 
facts. 

So far as we are concerned, we admit that’ we have 
not been able to make our facilities keep pace with the 
sudden and unprecedented growth of our business, but 
we know of few others who have done so—not even the 
lumbermen—and if given a chance we will be able to 
overtake the business of the country which has gone so 
far ahead of us. 

For many years the carrying capacity of western rail- 
roads greatly exceeded their average business—in fact 
it exceeded their maximum business—and under those 
conditions they were prepared to handle without delay 
or inconvenience any sudden addition which might be 
made to their traffic by reason of the movement of the 
grain crop in the fall months, distribution of the win- 
ter supply of fuel, or any other unusual increase in the 
tonnage of any commodity; but the business of the coun- 
try has grown so rapidly and has reached such large 
volume that not only does the average monthly business 
tax the capacity of every western railroad, but at no 
time in the year do they have any considerable margin 
of facilities; therefore when called upon to handle an 
extraordinary volume of lumber business or any other 
kind of business they find themselves swamped. 


Efforts to Meet Increased Traffic. 

Should it be suggested in the course of your discus- 
sions that the railroads have been remiss in not provid- 
ing additional facilities—that they should have enlarged 
their terminals, increased their tracks, and bought more 
ears and engines—I hope you will suggest a careful in- 
quiry into what has actually been done along these lines 
during the last five years. 

Speaking for our own company, I might say that while 
our business, measured by ton-miles, has increased ap- 
proximately 60 percent in the last five years, our engine 
capacity has been increased about 75 percent, and when 
all engines now under contract have been delivered, say, 
June 30, 1907, our engine capacity will have been in- 
creased 120 percent. In freight equipment, measured by 
tons capacity, we have increased 70 percent in five years, 
and when we receive all cars now under contract, say, 
June 30, 1907, we will have increased over 80 percent. 

You will note that these figures suggest a shortage of 
tracks and terminal facilities rather than a shortage of 
ears or engines, and it will be unnecessary to remind 
your members that while cars and engines may be added 
to the equipment of a railroad without great delay, pro- 
vided funds are available, it takes a longer time to 
— track existing lines or to enlarge terminal facili- 

es. 

To Meet Shippers Fairly. 

Should any question be raised as to our attitude toward 
your proposed ffteight bureau or the appointment of a 
man to handle claims and other matters of common in- 
terest as between the railroads and the members of your 
association, you may say for the Northern Pacific that 
we are in sympathy with arrangements of this kind 
when the work is delegated to men of experience and 
integrity; and should your choice of candidates for this 
position be a happy one I have no doubt good results 
will be obtained. 

We realize that the tendency of the times is in the 
direction of organization and we are not averse to deal- 
ing with organizations of shippers instead of the in- 
dividual shipper if the organizations are truly represen- 
tative. We believe also that these organizations when 
properly handled facilitate the transaction of our busi- 
ness, and may therefore be advantageous to the railroads 
as well as to the shippers. 


Some Unconventional Views. 


The last speaker of the session was Ashley J. Elliott, 
manager of the Towa & Illinois Car Service Associ- 
ation, who took for his subject ‘‘Car Shortage—The 
Cause and Remedies.’’ Mr. Elliott’s address contained 
little if anything original, but was rather a compila- 
tion of statistics and arguments from the standpoint 
of the railroads; admitting that the carriers have 
been lax in preparing for the handling of present 
day commerce, but placing the real blame upon the 
shipper with an assurance that the remedy would be 
found in increased demurrage charges. Mr. Elliott 
described in an eloquent way the beneficent purpose 
of the car service association, assuring the convention 
that these associations exist almost solely for the good 
of the shipper. He described in pathetic terms the 
tyranny which frequently is exercised by shippers over 


the railroads which are pcwerless to strike back and 
assured them that the car service associations are the 
only possible means of securing equal and fair treat- 
ment for all shippers. After a didactic speech and 
a plea for consideration for the carriers, he suggested 
as remedies for present conditions that shippers should 
do business in the European plan; order what they 
want and pay for what they get; that trackage facili- 
ties be enlarged and a reconsigning charge of $5 a day 
be enforced and that the demurrage rate be made $3 a 
day. 

This marking the conclusion of the program for the 
first day, the meeting adjourned. 


TUESDAY’S SECOND SESSION. 


At the opening of the second session Tuesday morn- 
ing, after the rendering of music by the Masonic quar- 
tet, President Burnside announced the appointment 
of a nominating committee, as follows: C. H. Ross, 
chairman, Sioux Falls, 8. D.; B. T. French, Hawarden, 
Iowa; Warren Brown, Waterloo, Iowa; W. W. Robert- 
son, Grand Forks, N. D., and John Borgerding, Melrose, 
Minn. 

Neglected Educational Convention Features. 


The first paper read was entitled ‘‘ Neglected Educa- 
tional Features,’’ by Met L. Saley, of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN staff. It is given herewith: 


The ethical side of our business has been so thoroughly 
discussed that, if we are receptive and are so disposed, we 
ought in a business way to be as moral as an icicle. The 
ethies of trade, as well as of life in general, are at all 
times worthy of consideration, but in our meetings we have 
sadly lost sight of the practical. I should claim to have 


attended more association meetings than any other man, - 


and never have I heard a half dozen papers or addresses 
on those subjects which pertain to the most economical 
methods of handling lumber, efficient collecting, judicious 
advertising, the best way to insure charging, and a dozen 
and one other subjects which have a direct connection with 
the money .we make. I said I had not heard half a dozen. 
I will revise the statement and say I have heard but one. 

Say for a dozen years (it has been more than that), but 
say for a dozen, the members of the associations have been 
coming together yearly, and from the standpoint of common 
sense what outsider is there who would say that we could 
have done this without every man of us learning more about 
the retail lumber business than any dealer in this assembly 
knows, or in any other assembly of a iike character? And 
why have we not this information? For the reason that 
we have not availed ourselves of the opportunity of learning 
from one another. 

There are dealers by the thousands who have their pre- 
conceived opinions, or who, in other words, know without 
knowing. But the correct handling of lumber is a science. 
Accounting is a science. No man can ventilate a shed 
unless it be scientifically. Ruskin has told us that in 
science we must not talk before we know. Hence our 
object should be to know. Preconceived opinions and science 
never dovetail. Auy man who knows a thing in advance 
absolutely jacks the disposition or ability to think logically. 
Your preconceived opinion is the devil of the world. 

How are we to know? Only by the process of learning. 
Not only from our own experience, but from the experience 
of others. I am acquainted with three dealers whose 
custom it is, when their business will admit, to visit their 
neighbors who are within easy reach, and these three 
dealers have said to me that in conversation with their 
neighbors, in learning their methods, they have received 
almost inestimable benefit. For the reason that these 
neighbors are better lumbermen than they? Not necessarily. 
A drunken woman who was dragged into a patrol wagon, 
with profanity and obscenity upon her lips, was a more 
powerful temperance lecture than I ever heard delivered 
from the platform. By the same token when these dealers 
visit the yards of their neighbors they learn what not to 
copy as well as what to copy. 


A Justifiably Perennial Subject. 


Recently a writer in a lumber paper apologized for weling 
some things about sheds, for the reason that so much ha 
been said about them. I should as soon think of apologizing 
for burying the dead that they might not pollute the living. 
Maybe some of you in common with this writer may think 
that the subject of sheds is too trite to be treated in such 
a convention as this. Well, let's see. 

In the shed of one of the prominent members of this 
association I have seen rotten lumber. 

Another prominent member of the association has built 
sheds on every one of which he has expended at least 
$1,000 more than was necessary—that is, for $1,000 less 
he could have built better sheds had he not been ignorant of 
the principles of shed construction. 

Another prominent member of the association, when he 
had land to burn, built a shed four decks high. The most 
astute dealers tell us that it costs 30 percent extra to han- 
dle lumber on a second deck as compared with the first. 
Then tell me the extra expense in putting it on the third 
and fourth decks! 

In the yard of another association member I saw an 
alleged lumber shed that was built as tight as a barn and 
was banked up as you have seen houses banked to keep 
them warm. 

Times too many to count I have seen lumber that had 
molded—the first symptom of rottenness—in the sheds of 
the members of this association. After the lumber had been 
piled in the shed I have seen it drawn into the open yard, 
piled there to dry, and afterward drawn again into the shed. 
Handled from the car to wagon, from wagon to bin, from 
bin to wagon, from wagon to pile, from pile to wagon, from 
wagon to bin, from bin again to wagon—handled only seven 
times from car to delivery wagon, and day labor only $2 
for the ten hours! 

In St. Joseph, Mo., for the economical handling of lumber 
there is one of the best arranged yards I have seen, and 
the owner of this yard argues that he has $1 a thousand 
advantage over some of his neighbors. We twist and 
wiggle, bombard the traveling salesman to knock even a 
quarter of a dollar off the list, yet go right on so arranging 
yards and building sheds so that it necessitates the hand- 
ling of lumber at a maximum expense. 

In late fall and early winter I saw sheds and sheds, some 
of them building, with solid cement walls for support under 
the sills, three, four or five of these walls running the entire 
length of the building. Fine way to pile lumber with no 
facility for the circulation of air under the piles! Fine 
way also to pour money into a rathole. 

And so it goes, this slobmagullion shed building! born 
of ignorance and associated with loss. Honestly now, in 
our retail meetings, which have been held all these years, 
would you not think that the subject of handling lumber 
economically—handling it for the smallest possible amount 
of money—would have been discussed fore and aft? But 
instead it has not once been broached. 

Yard Tracks and End Piling. 

Another question: The policy and advantage of a track 
running into the yard, and even into the shed. This phase 
of the business has materially changed. There are dealers 
who ten years ago would not have a track located in this 
way if they had been given an interest in a railroad, and 
who now would not be without it. The telephone has 
wrought the change. In numberless instances orders for 


75 percent of all material sold are received by ‘phone. 
There are those who say, “I am anchored, hence it is use- 
less to talk about change.’’ Useless they may think, but in 
spite of us all these changes come. New yards are located, 
old ones are moved, and how best to arrange them is what 
we want to know. 

Still another question: The storage of lumber on end. 
More and more it will be done. The microbe of end piling 
is working in the heads of hundreds of dealers. What are 
its advantages and disadvantages? When talking on this 
subject dealers have said to me they would think and think 
and think so and so. They never have carried a board on 
end, therefore they have no business to think. It is from 
the men who have done things that we must learn. The 
mau who has done a thing knows more about that par- 
ticular thing in a minute than the abstract thinker will 
ever know. I hardly think that either you or I have 
discovered that we know a thing before we have learned it. 


Dubious Credits and Wise Accounting. 

And still another question: The —t of material sold 
on credit. How much of it gets away from you? What 
provision have you to prevent its getting away? How do 
you forestall the negligence of the yard foreman? I do 
not hesitate to say that were a method adopted 
by the retail dealers of the United States to remedy this 
evil the result would be hundreds of thousands of dollars 
in their pockets yearly. If you have such a method it 
would be worth thousands and thousands to these dealers 
present if you would explain it to them. 

Then there is our accounting system: What speciai 
feature have you in bookkeeping that is of assistance to you 
in any particular direction? The commercial college lays 
the foundation—that’s all. The graduate of this college 
must invest and modify to adapt a system to his business. 
Lake, of Hartford, Conn., knows more about the details of 
his business than any other retail lumberman I ever met, 
and in this instance it took the trained mind of a Harvard 
man to understand what was wanted and to devise ways of 
doing it. The accounting systems of the line yards are far 
ahead of those of the individual dealers, yet few of the for- 
mer are wholly satisfactory. There is a missing link, and 
there is no telling but this link might be supplied by some 
dealer who does not know any particular accounting system 
from Hebrew. He may have invented some feature that has 
helped him, and which in turn, if known by others, would 
help them. Necessity is the mother of invention here as 
elsewhere. 

The Humblest May Teach. 


I know that many a dealer may say, “I am a small toad in 
the puddle, doing a small business, therefore I could say 
nothing at such a gathering as this, looking as I should b 
compelled to into the faces of the big guns, that would bh 
of value to anyone.” 

I am free to say there is not a dealer sitting in this 
audience, I don’t care if he is running a one-horse yard at 
some cross roads, but is in possession of knowledge regarding 
some feature of his business that would instruct every other 


dealer here. Robert Louis Stevenson said: “There are not 
words enough in Shakespeare to express the merest fraction 
of a man’s experience in an hour.’’ If any man should say 


to me that he knew all about the retail lumber business I 
would set him down as an Ananias. I have been told 
by but one man that he knew all about the retail lumber 
business and that was by a young man aged 22 years. For 
years I have traveled in search of ideas and it has been 
my experience that if the small dealers will let themselves 
out, tell what they know, they will dispense as many ideas 
to the square foot as will many a dealer who does ten 
times the volume of business. 

If every member of this association would do his part in 
telling what he knows there is no good reason why these 
gatherings should not be a retail lumber university. Every 
dealer would go home knowing more about his business 
than he ever knew before. This information must be pre- 
sented in the right way, however, and that in my opinion 
is, as a rule, through the medium of papers. The discussion 
route, conducted by men whose business is not to discuss. 
is a humbug. Rarely have I heard a discussion in a retail 
convention that didn’t peter out. The man who takes the 
floor is over anxious to make a point. Others are so anxious 
to hear themselves talk, and for others to hear them, that 
they run on like Tennyson’s brook when they ought to be 
dammed. Spelled d-a-m-m-e-d, please observe. Moreover not 
one man in a hundred can talk, but all can tell on paper 
what they know. If they are too shaky in the knees to read 
their papers themselves, pass them over to the secretary, 
who hasn’t much to do anyhow, to read them for them. 

In addition to the subjects suggested there are others: 
How do you play checkers with the poacher? Who suc- 
ceeds best as foreman, the good lumberman or the good 
salesman? What are the advantages and disadvantages in 
picking stock? What use do you make of the carbon sheet? 
What kinks in the way of mechanical devices have you 
around the premises which lighten labor? And so on and 
so on and so on. 


Terms of Sale in Retailing. 


Mr. Saley was followed by C. H. Ketridge, who 
spoke on ‘‘Uniform Terms of Sale for Retailers.’’ 
He said: 


For a long time previous to that when the association 
idea began to be recognized in the lumber trade the retail 
lumber business was probably the most disorganized line 
of trade in the country. 

If individualism is democracy then the distributors of 
lumber at retail are the most democratic of all classes of 
business men. Its chief characteristic has been a free-for- 
all-cut-and-slash, go-as-you-please business principle that has 
been practiced more or less by every retailer since he has 
been engaged in it. Individual freedom has run riot in 
this branch of the trade, and the slogan has been to “down 
the other fellow’’—and sell lumber at a profit? yes!—but 
anyhow, sell the bills, and scalp the competitor if possible. 

The “restraint of trade’ so commonly heard nowadays 
has been a myth in the retail lumber business. The current 
of competition has known no serious restriction, except 
when it was anathematized by the dealer who was getting 
too much of tt. The law of supply and demand, so potent 
and effective in its onerations with the producers of every 
merchantable commodity, has never had a recognized stand- 
ing in the business policy of a retail lumberman. In the 
face of a rising market he will go on selling his stock on 
hand at the same old prices, because of the public demand 
that he should, and he has only advanced them when com- 
pelled to do by the wiping out of all margin between present 
cost and the old selling list. And in the persistence with 
which the retailers pursue this line of policy they may be 
said to be undeviating in their uniformity of purpose and 
action. No matter how much they may differ in other ways, 
thev are certainly uniform in the desire to sacrifice their 
legitimate profits that the principle of competition may 
have free course and be dignified at their expense. 

At this present time, when the entire country has become 
aroused over the alleged prevalence of commercial extortion, 
the irony of this condition among the lumber retailers is 
better known and felt among themselves, as they see the 
contrast between what they are charged with by the public 
and the actual facts as they exist in the everyday conditions 
in the competitive field of the retail trade. 

There is hardly anything more aggravating than to be 
charged with an offense and know that you are innocent 
of the allegation. And yet this is precisely what the retail 
dealers in lumber have to continually experience in the 
conduct of their business. Being, as it were, the last 
analysis in the distribution of the lumber product to the 
consumer. the whole burden of the complaint and protest 
against the high prices falls upon the retailers, who are 
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doing their best to alleviate the situation by a division of 
their profits with the unappreciative consuming public. 

There is nothing new, however, in this. We have all 
become so used to it that the burden has become fitted to 
our backs and to bear it is a part of the business—and is 
something over which there can be no control, save the 
education of the public to a more enlightened understanding 
of the whole facts of the case. 

There is another burden, however, that is becoming heavier 
every year on the retail trade and for which the dealers 
themselves are alone responsible. ‘The credit business has 
grown to such proportions that it might almost be claimed 
that the retail lumbermen are the bankers of a farming 
community, but with this difference in contrast with the 
regular banks that the latter receive the farmers’ deposits 
and loan them out again to him with interest. But the 
dealer while receiving no deposits from the farmer, yet he 
will let him have, without interest, all he wants. And for 
a period of time, till he gets “good and ready” to pay the 
account, 

Increase of the Debtor Class. 

At one time in the history of the trade there was an 
apparent necessity for this degree of liberality in the 
extension of credit by the lumbermen, and it was generally 
supposed at that time that as the country grew older and 
farmers had become better ‘fixed’ the necessity for long 
time accommodations would be removed. The burden of 
debt had weighed so heavily on all classes of people, espe- 
cially the farmers, that it would be natural to suppose they 
would avoid it again as much as possible, but our later day 
experience has shown that the converse of this is nearer 
the truth, and that the greater the financial ability of the 
people to pay the more ready is their willingness to run 
into debt. And the carelessness of attitude toward being 
prompt in meeting their obligations has grown in about the 
same proportion. 

From a state of being dependent on the lumber dealer, 
and receiving the accommodation as a favor, they have 
become independent in their attitude and practically dictate 
their own terms to the dealer as to the amount and extent of 
the accommodation. And all this is made possible for the 
simple reason that there is no cohesion of sentiment and 
action among the dealers as a whole against catering to 
this unbusinesslike disposition of the general public. 

Now when it is considered that the average retail stocks 
necessary to be carried are at least double in size and value 
to what they were twenty years ago, and then add to this 
amount of capital one-half as much more in the form of 
accounts on the books, it can readily be seen that the 
amount of investment necessary to run a retail yard nowa- 
days is out of all proportion to the average amount of 
business done by the ordinary country yard. If this state 
of things is to continue in the retail business what is 
going to be the result for the individual yard owner and 
where will his independent individualism land him in the 
not far distant future? 


Higher Costs and Varied Stocks. 


The inexorable trend of conditions in this country goes to 
demonstrate the improbability of prices for lumber being 
materially lower than they are today. There may be a 
temporary relaxing of the general market prices for a 
longer or shorter period of time, but it will not be for long. 
When they go up again they will reach a still higher limit 
then they have ever reached, and the percentage of such 
increase will bear still more heavily on the dealer who is 
doing a banking business with his lumber yard. 

The character of the retail stocks now carried is de- 
cidedly mixed, and with the present rate of expansion in 
the architectural features of building they will be still 
more mixed. And thus it would seem that the logic of the 
present tendency of the retail business is toward fewer and 
larger yards, or the radical change in the methods of con- 
ducting it. The question is—can the individual membership 
of the trade effect this change by its own individual action? 
It is undoubtedly possible for it to do so, but from the 
practical point of view is it probable that it will act on its 
own initiative in that direction? It may be that necessity 
will, at some time, create such a uniform impelling motive 
in the minds of all that there will be a general movement 
toward effecting some course of action on which all can 
agree and work together for the preservation of the indi- 
vidual interests in the trade. It is up to these dealers, now, 
to determine whether the time has come for this, or not. 
The individual members of the wholesale and manufacturing 
branch of the trade long ago solved this question. The 
evolution in their branch of the business has compelled them 
to act in harmony with its requirements. They could not 
do otherwise than they have done and follow the strict 
principles of a sound business growth. 


Retailers Entitled to Wholesalers’ Advantages. 


Now, if it is lawful and in accordance with legitimate busi- 
ness for them to tentatively agree on a uniform price list 
and a uniform decision on the terms of sale why, I would 
ask, is not the retail branch of the same business warranted 
in doing something of the same character for their mutual 
interest? This may be putting it rather strong, but, never- 
theless, the fact is every retail lumberman who appreciates 
and is alive to the present situation in his business has his 
own ideas regarding this side of the subject. Every dealer 
wants a margin of profit commensurate with his investment 
and natural risks of the business. He wants also a uniform 
agreement on the terms of sale, thereby giving the small 
dealer an equal chance with the larger operator by allowing 
him to have less of his capital tied up in book accounts. If 
one dealer gives long time credit his next neighbor is obliged 
to follow suit or fall behind in the game, because the cash 
trade in a farming community under the present system of 
the farmer taking all the time he wants in paying is com- 
paratively a minor portion of it. 

It is generally recognized among déalers, especially with 
those of the old timers in the trade, that the strictly cash 
system is not practicable in the retail lumber business. To 
sell for cash only is an “iridescent dream’ indulged in 
once upon a time by the early theorists in the business. The 
real cause of it, however, was the limited amount of capital 
upon which. most of them were trying to do business. 
Realizing that the giving of credit has gone to the other 
extreme, the necessity arises for adopting some kind of sys- 
tem whereby this tendency may be confined within bounds 
according with business prudence. 


Credits Under Control. 


The credit system is with us to stay. It is practically 
an integral part of the retail business and must be reckoned 
with as such. The thing to be considered is, shall we con- 
tinue to allow it to govern us, or shall we govern it? This 
is the point in a nutshell. Hanging up signs in your office 
such as “We Sell for Cash Only” will not effect any change 
in the present system because the public will know you are 
lying, as such notices have been common ever since there 
was a lumber yard. Resoluting in a convention will not 
make any change but as its influence may act on the minds 
of the resoluters, and be educational. 

What then is the remedy? If you take away anything 
of this nature from the public you must give it something 
of a compensatory character in return. The difference must 
be evened up with it in some way or other. The mail order 
concerns sell cheaper than the home merchants because 
they sell for cash only and collect before delivery. The 
public patronizes them because they offer the compensation 
of low prices for the old system of long time and higher 
prices and it is satisfied with the new system because it 
gains through it. 

Now this sort of compensation the retail lumbermen are 
unable to wholly give but ew A can do something toward it, 
correspondingly with the credit they have to give, and this 
may be in the form of a discount, just as the wholesalers 
offer us the compensating discount in their terms of sale. 


With our present loose and unbusinesslike methods we make 
it no object for the consumer to pay cash or to be prompt 
in paying his account. And the slow paying customer, as a 
rule, pays no more for his lumber than the cash man does. 
So we put all grades of paying customers on the same level 
of treatment. 

Suggestions for Reform. 

In the light of present day progressive business methods 
the retail lumber business is a back number, in the case of 
the average yard as it deals With its credits. The country 
grocery and the lumber yard in the same town are on the 
same level in this respect. The farmer will do a great deal 
sometimes to get out of paying a little interest. He will 
pay the interest bearing note at the bank and let the non- 
interest paying time account run on and on at the lumber 
yard. And it will also prove true that the same motive 
which actuates a farmer in doing this will also influence him 
to get the benefit of a discount offered for the payment of 
an account within a required and specified time at the lum- 
ber yard. Let him once get the idea into his head that 
there is no deviation from this rule—that it is as much of 
a fixed standard or doing as it is at the bank—and it will 
be found to be true that the same degree of effort will be 
made to liquidate the account as with the note at the bank. 

The main point of this whole question of curtailing the 
present burdensome credit business is the making of it an 
object for the slow paying customer to pay his account 
promptly by offering him a sufficient inducement to do it. It 
will be a good thing to establish a uniformity in the ex- 
tension of our credits, but a better thing, and what we want 
and need the most, is a uniformity in method by which our 
trade can be induced to pay promptly at the time agreed 
upon in the terms of sale. When we can get this estab- 
lished as one of the cardinal principles of the retail busi- 
ness, as it now is with the wholesale branch of the trade, 
the ae of the credit business with the retailer will be 
solved, 

I would therefore urge that in order to bring about this 
uniformity in credit methods some action be taken by this 
assuciation (to iormulate a practical plan whereby lumber 
dealers in ¢xery locality may be induced to enter into such 
an ogrecment among themselves. Every local association 
now established should take up this matter and make it cue 
of its principal objects and work upon it until it gets the 
trade educated up to taking it as a matter of course, and 
when it has vecome crystallized into a custom the public 
will obey it as such. 

Advantages in Prospect. 


There can be no illegality in unity of action among the 
retailers in a locality to establish terms on which they will 
sell their merchandise on time, because the nature of the 
agreement cannot reasonably be held to be in any way 
detrimental to the best interests of the public. As a matter 
of fact it would be a case where the benefits would be recip- 
rocal for both parties concerned. There is no doubt but 
that every bank in the country districts would welcome with 
pleasure the adoption by the retailers of this system of 
restriction in their terms of sale with discount, and co- 
operate with them in educating the public to it. It would 
be for their interest to do so, because many a farmer would 
borrow money of them to save the dealer's discount. 

This question of discount is in my opinion the key to the 
whole subject of uniformity in terms of sale, for you may 
try to be uniform in your giving of time “till the cows come 
home,” but unless you offer your good old friend and cus- 
tomer an inducement to pay his debt to you at a certain 
time you will “break ranks” in a short time and the old 
ways and methods will continue. I repeat, then, my former 
suggestion to take up this matter at this meeting, and in 
your local associations work out an agreement to this effect 
among yourselves that will be suitable to the conditions of 
your several locolities. 


The next speaker was Hon. W. I. Nolan, who this 
time appeared under his own name and kept the audi- 
ence in an uproar’ with some stories that nobody ever 
heard before and each of which was more humorous 
than its predecessor. 


Rise of the Catalog House. 

H. Van Tassel, of Waubay, 8. D., delivered an ad- 
dress on the ‘‘Rise of the Catalog House,’’ which 
gave evidence of careful consideration of his subject. 
He said: 


In reviewing the rise of the catalog houses in this coun- 
try one is irresistibly carried back to compare it with the 
growth of the coéperative stores of this and other countries. 

Of especial interest is Charles Edward Russell's article in 
Everybody's on the “Old Weaver’s Shop” of Rochdale, Eng- 
land. In 1843, after an unsuccessful strike for living wages, 
twenty-eight weavers organized the Society of Equitable 
Pioneers, on a foundation of payments of 2 pence each a 
week by the members. In December, 1844, they had a fund 
of $140, rented a ground floor, fitted it up and had $70 left 
to buy stock. As one tradesman expressed it, he could go 
down there and carry all their stock off in a wheelbarrow. 
At first the store was opened but two evenings a week, but 
in 1857 its business had grown to $400,000. This was pos- 
sible only because of necessity, low earning capacity forcing 
the issue and a dense population rendering it possible of 
success. 

Under the conditions of this country, with our free and 
cheap lands, where at least a majority of our farmers, labor- 
ers and salaried people are better remunerated than in the 
old countries, we have found the codperative movement in 
the past largely a failure, and at this time a success in but 
a few cases, without a general tendency in that direction, 
and we think this largely the case because they are not, as 
in other countries, born of necessity and thus lack cohesion. 

This condition, however, with the fact of our population 
being less congested and thus unable to support large stores 
except at distant trade centers, together with our railroad 
and mail facilities, and coupled with the feeling of concen- 
tration everywhere in the air, the last decade has been ideal 
for the establishment and growth of the mail order business. 

One well known catalog house owns factories for the pro- 
duction of vehicles, stoves, cream separators, organs, paints, 
shoes, agricultural implements, plumbing goods, cameras, 
washing machines, upholstered furniture, wall paper, guns 
and revolvers, safes, saws and other things which they do 
not enumerate. Their commercial buildings in Chicago 
cover forty acres, and they operate one of the largest private 
printing houses in the country, where they print their large 
eatalog, special catalogs, sample books, blanks, circulars, 
price lists etc., having fifteen modern presses installed. They 
employ over 100 stenographers. Another house has fifty 
acres under one roof, with nine stories, a basement and 
subbasement. Some mail order houses now have a banking 
department, which gives them more of the people’s money 
to do business with, in addition to that temporarily in their 
hands from receipt to shipment of orders. 

Someone has stated that one of these houses has in its 
hands an accumulation of over $80,000-sent in by careless, 
unbusinesslike purchasers who have failed to give name or 
address. Of course some of these write again when they 
get no response to the remittance, and are then served, but 
many fail to do so, and, ultimately, their money can be 
regarded as “velvet” and used in the expense department 
for more catalogs, postage etc. How true the saying, “A 
sucker is born every minute—and then some!” 

Giving premium certificates with all purchases has been 
adopted by some, and you are urged to secure and send in 
orders for your neighbors, that the premium certificate may 
be issued to you. Some houses have solicitors. We know of 
two solicitors working out of one small town, and were told 
by the proprietor of a harness and saddlery store doing a 


good business and making money that he bought all his 
materials from a retail catalog house and that he could not 
buy of the regular jobber at as low a price as the catalog 
house quoted. 

In one small town of 500 people we have found during 
one month $6,000 in drafts etc. bought for transmission to 
mail order houses. 3 

Watch your railroad stations and we venture to predict 
that you will be surprised at the amount of goods received 
and to whom consigned. A friend of mine recently made a 
trip through Kansas and Oklahoma seeking a business loca- 
tion. On his return we asked him what he thought of the 
country. His answer was: “Towns all dead. Railroad 
stations and platforms all filled with goods from catalog 
houses.” 

It is claimed by some that their catalogs now reach so 
many people that it is no longer profitable for them to 
advertise through the newspapers, their own circulation 
being so much greater, they making the statement that their 
catalogs go to nearly 10,000,000 people. One house is said 
to have recently secured a list of all the creamery patrons 
of one state and found upon comparing it with their books 
that over 90 percent of them were then its patrons. 

During the last few years some of the larger houses have 
been branching into the outskirts of the lumber business, 
advertising paper, roofing, sash, doors, moldings etc., and 
during the last year making an especial effort in this line, 
placing it in a prominent place in their large catalog, where 
it is permanent and we cannot get away from it, as well 
as sending out special catalogs, leaflets etc., guaranteeing 
quality, saying it is the same or as good as that your dealer 
has etc. 

What do you think of sales of mill work fcr 1904 of 
$50,000 having grown to $1,000,000 or over for 1906? This 
has an effect. It has caused some manufacturers to consider 
the pros and cons of the mail order business and has prob- 
ably resulted in the establishing of one millwork catalog 
house in the middle west, the growth of which we may 
watch with interest, as at least at first its sales will be 
small and its expenses heavy, say, $2,000 a month for 
advertising, though it may be, as rumored, that this is but 
an outpost for one of the older eastern houses. And now 
they want to handle lumber and are trying to get connec- 
tions with manufacturers whereby they can ship direct from 
the mills to the consumers, saying they can promise the 
manufacturer an attractive business. 

The question with us is how we can best adapt curselves 
to the conditions as they exist. Newspaper agitation has 
been tried in various localities, has proven a doubtful ex- 
pedient and a very good advertisement for the mail order 
houses. It is human nature, all over, to buy where things 
seem the cheapest. 

You have probably seen in the papers that a catalog house 
is now suing the.South Dakota Retail Merchants’ & Hard- 
ware Association and its offices and directors, alleging that 
the defendants have entered into a conspiracy to ruin its 
business and are maintaining a boycott by attacking it in 
resolutions and by bringing pressure to bear on manufac- 
turers, jobbers and wholesalers not to sell their goods to it. 
It is charged that because of this the plaintiff company is 
unable to buy goods needed to fill orders of customers. 

This case is the first of its kind ever instituted in the 
United States by a catalog house, and is in the nature oj a 
“test.” No matter what the outcome of the suit it is good 
advertising for the catalog house. 

The price must be met. Where one makes a practice of 
meeting the price only when a possible customer tells him 
he can get it at a catalog house for a certain price, and 
thinks he is thereby meeting this competition, he § laboring 
under a grave delusion. He must not forget the many who 
do not tell him but simply compare his price with the cata- 
log price, make no comment, but send their money away 
and then tell their neighbors how cheap they got it. 

If we are not buying cheap enough to meet the price we 
must buy cheaper. Let us adopt their methods—but in car 
lots and more than car lots, if necessary, and distribute it. 
Have certain stock sizes and patterns only. Do not attempt 
to carry all. 16-foot lengths. Charge extra for stated lengths. 
Make out price as low as the lowest with freight added, and 
for cash only, or have a certain price with a discount for 
cash, which latter will equal any price. 


Following along the same general lines and supple- 
menting the address of the previous speaker Stanley 
D. Moore, of Waterloo, Iowa, ably discussed the vari- 
ous phases of mail order competition. Mr. Moore’s 
address, which held the undivided attention of his 
hearers, was as follows: 


Mail Order Competition. 


The manufacturer of millwork must eventually get his 
product to the consumer. ‘There are three channels through 
which this may be accomplished. One is through the retail 
lumber dealers, the system now in vogue, unanimous prefer- 
ence for which has been expressed by all the large mills to 
which this territory is tributary. The next is through the 
mail order house, the economic efficiency of whose distrib- 
uting facilities is amply demonstrated by the pitiable con- 
dition of the average country dealer in general merchandise, 
whose business has been blighted by its pernicious activity. 
The third is by direct distribution by the mill to the con- 
sumer. The advantages of this method depend largely upon 
the location of the factory and the relative selling expense. 
You may depend upon it that a recently inaugurated and 
now well known experiment is being watched carefully by 
the other manufacturers and if they find it to be a success 
they will follow the lead. 

The question which is most vital at this time is that of 
the catalog house. Any attempt on the part of manufac- 
turers to refuse to sell them would simply force the pur- 
chase or building of factories of their own to enter into 
direct competition with those already established in a very 
much overcrowded field, and no manufacturer is going to 
invite disastrous competition of that sort through any sen- 
timental desire to consider the interests of a retailer who 
will not take care of himself. By this I mean that the 
retailer who clings so tenaciously to his profits that he will 
not even attempt to meet the mail order house competition 
will get very little real sympathy from the manufacturers, 
but if on the other hand, he sees to it that the mail order 
house does not sell any millwork to his customer, no matter 
what quotations may be made, the question of supply for 
catalog houses will take care of itself. If they find no sale 
for their goods they will not be in the market to make pur- 
chases. 

If it is a question as to whether the factories or the cata- 
log houses shall sell the goods to the consumer, we should 
certainly choose the former for this reason: If the catalog 
houses buy or build factories of their own they will be 
compelled to continue in the business whether they wish 
to or not, but if their investment is only in merchandise and 
the line proves unprofitable because the retailer is meeting 
the competition and selling the goods they would naturally 
be expected to drop the line. No one believes for a moment 
that the factories would prefer a mail order business with 
the consumer to the regular business of established retail 
ards. 

.s Further, if the Mississippi valley mills would not furnish 
material to the catalog houses it would be an easy matter 
for them to secure it from the mills on the coast, which 
are so far away as to care very little for our interests, and 
moreover, they are the same source from which the river 
mills now draw their material, and it is very evident that 
purchases made thus would be at prices lower than it is 
possible for the eastern factories to quote and would only 
aggravate matters. 

As it is now the mail order houses have a great advan- 
tage over us in purchasing. Why? Because they order 
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large quantities of their styles and their customers must 
conform to the patterns which they carry in stock. This 
means that the mail order houses can sell for less than we 
can buy and still make a profit. At first thought we feel 
abused and condemn the mills for furnishing material to the 
mail order house for less money than to us, but we should 
remember that our money is just as good as anyone’s and 
we can buy millwork from the mills at the same price as the 
mail order house if we buy in the same way. Instead, how- 
ever, of obliging our customers to confine their choice to 
patterns shown in one catalog, as do the mail order houses, 
we permit them to wander through a half dozen catalogs, 
picking out items here and there at random. We send lists 
of these items, without suggestions or alterations, to the 
mill. The chances are that 50 percent of the items, while 
not strictly special, are not carried in stock and must be 
made. ‘This is very expensive, both for the mill and for us. 

Now if we Bred * arrange with the mills to establish a 
certain line of patterns which they could make up in large 
quantities and carry in stock at all times, and we would 
educate our customers so that we could confine our orders 
and our trade to this line, it would be entirely feasible for 
the mills to make prices to us in line with those now made 
to the mail order houses. There is no question but the mills 
would be only too glad to coéperate with us on such a plan. 
It would save a vast amount of labor and expense and 
would put us in a position to meet this competition on its 
own ground. 


In preparing the program it had been intended to 
devote the remainder of the forenoon to a general 
discussion of the subject of catalog houses, but the 
time was so short that only one speaker was heard, G. 
W. Allyn, of Madison Lake, Minn. Mr, Allyn said 
that the previous speakers had appeared to fear that 
they were drawing too pessimistic a picture of present 
conditions and that they might be subject to criticism 
for so doing, but that he did not believe that the mail 
order evil had been shown up as bad as it really is. 
He referred to the mistake the hardware men of the 
country made several years ago in their fight on the 


mail order houses and called attention to the present 
deplorable condition of the hardware industry gener- 
ally, attributing it to the fact that they undertook 
ill considered action. Mr. Allyn was very much 
wrought up on the subject, as he put it, and, producing 
some mail order catalogs, undertook to find out how 
many in his audience were- acquainted with the mail 
order prices on sash, doors ete., and how many of the 
members of the association kept a constant watch on 
the freight houses in their own towns to see how much 
business the catalog houses are taking away from 
them. He found that but a small percentage of his 
audience could give satisfactory replies to these 
questions, and he urged them to make it a special 
point to take the fight up along these lines; to know 
the mail order price and meet it and to know where 
these concerns are selling their goods and hammer at 
their weak points. 

Mr. Allyn had aroused so much interest and there 
was so much desire for further discussion of this 
subject that upon adjourning it was agreed to begin 
Thursday’s session at 10 o’clock instead of 10:30 for a 
continuance of the discussion. This closed the second 
session. 

FRATERNIZING. 


(Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.) 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 17.—Wednesday afternoon 
the retail lumber dealers attended the convention of 
handlers of cement products and machinery at St. Paul. 


Lengthy Catalog House Discussion. 


Convention was called to order at the appointed hour 
and discussion of catalog house evils renewed. It occu- 


pied the attention of those in attendance during the 
greater part of the last session. 

Secretary Hollis outlined the mechanism of the pro- 
posed bureau of transportation. This bureau will handle 
all matters pertaining to tracing cars, handling claims of 
all sorts and carrying on work of a similar character. He 
stated that the bureau should be in shape to take up 
this work in about three months. This proposition was 
fully indorsed by the convention and by resolution was 
referred to the board of directors with the recommenda- 
tion that arrangements be completed. 


Election of Officers. 


The annual election of officers then was held and re- 
sulted as follows: 

President—Ralph H. Burnside, Oscaloosa, Iowa, reélected. 

Vice president—M. T. McMahon, Fergus Falls, Minn. 

Directors, one year—C. A. Finkbine, lowa; three years— 
J. S. Hart, Aberdeen, S. D., and Stanley M. Moore, Water- 
loo, Iowa. 

Announcement was made by President Burnside and 
Secretary Hollis of an offer by the association of prizes 
of $25 each for the best papers on the subjects mentioned 
in the paper read by Met L. Saley, Realm of the Re- 
tailer man of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’s staff. These 
papers of the prize winners are for use at the next 
annual meeting. 

Harry A. Gorsuch, secretary, and J. R. Moorehead, 
president of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
outlined the work that was being done by the great sister 
association in the central west. 

A resolution was adopted protesting against special 
parcel post laws and favoring a reduction in tie present 
first class postage rates. 

The convention then adjourned. 





LATEST NEWS OF LUMBER ASSOCIATIONS IN ALL SECTIONS OF THE COUNTRY. 


Announcements for the Near Future—tTraveling Salesmen Meet in Minneapolis—Prospects of a Week Big With Events—Some Conferences Accomplished. 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 

January 22—Northern Pine Manufacturers’ 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

January 22, 23—Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
New Orleans, La. 

January 22, 23—Union Association of Lumber Dealers, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

January 22, 23, 24—Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Lincoln, Neb. 

January 23—National 
Norfolk, Va. 

January 29, 30, 31—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Associ- 
ation, Kansas City, Mo. 

January 29, 30—Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of 
the United States, Mempiis, Teun. 

January 30-31—Southern Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Associ- 
ation, Sandoval, Ill 

January 30, 31—Southern Illinois Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, DuQuoin, Ill. 

February -5, 6—Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associ- 
ation, Louisville, Ky. > 

February 5, 6, 7—Michigan ketail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
clation, Detroit, Mich. 

February 12-15—lIllinois 
Chicago. 

February 14—Southeastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Des Moines, lowa. 

February 14, 15, 16—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

February 16—Oregon & Washington Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, Portland, Ore. 

February 19, 20, 21—Wisconsin Retail 
Association, Milwaukee, Wis. 

March 7—Northwestern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Sioux City, lowa. 

ape 6, 7—National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associ- 
ation, . 

May 8—Southern Supply & Machinery Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

May 16, 17—National 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


Association, 


Lumber Exporters’ Association, 


Lumber Dealers’ Association, 


Lumber Dealers’ 





Hardwood Lumber Association, 





WESTERN RETAILERS TO MEET IN SALT LAKE 
CITY. 

The fourth annual convention of the Western Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association will be held in Salt Lake 
City, February 14, 15 and 16, the headquarters being 
at the Kenyon hotel. Arrangements are now being 
made for a rate of one and one-third fare from all 
points in Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana and 
Utah. This will bring the cost of transportation from 
Spokane—the farthest point—to $35 for the round 
trip. The executives of the association have made 
special efforts this year to make this meeting an inter- 
esting and instructive one. There will be a number 
of prominent lumbermen and railroad men present who 
will diseuss subjects of vital interest at this time. 

The Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association has 
grown rapidly during 1906. In February of that year 
the membership stood at 325. During the year 115 
new memberships were secured, bringing the total to 
440, but of these sixty-one have been dropped, the 
number including the entire honorary list, leaving a 
net gain of tifty-four. 

In connection with the association meeting the Lum- 
bermen’s Mutual Society, which is the insurance 
branch of the organization, will make its report of 
the year’s business. This will show that losses during 
1906 have been paid amounting to $9,239.80, all of the 
claims being paid within. approximately ten days from 
the dates of the losses. The report will show that the 
society has saved its members about 65 percent of the 
annual premiums charged by stock companies and in 
addition has made a net profit, which has been credited 
to the surplus account, of $7,229.63. 

The dates of the meeting have been fixed with a 


view to allowing those who may wish to do so to return 
home Sunday and be ready for business Monday 
morning. It is expected there will be a very large 
attendance from Washington, Oregon and Montana, 
while the membership in Idaho and Utah will be rep- 
resented almost in its entirety. The officers of the 
association who have the program in charge believe 
that visitors from the Pacific coast states will be well 
repaid for their trip. 





LUMBERMEN OF THE SOUTHWEST. 


Secretary Harry A. Gorsuch, of the Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association, Kansas City, Mo., has sent 
out official announcements of the nineteenth annual con- 
vention of the association. The headquarters will be at 
the Coates house, corner Tenth and Broadway, and the 
meeting hall will be in the new Casino, which is only 
two doors from the hotel. All members of the organi- 
zation and their families are invited to be present. 

The annual convention of the Southwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association is always an interesting one and is 
always well attended. Mr. Gorsuch, working with the 
directors of the association, always has produced an 
interesting and instructive program and this year prom- 
ises to outdo himself. Many questions of great im- 
portance to the lumber trade are now being agitated 
and these will be discussed by a number of the foremost 
men in the lumber business. Among these speakers 
will be Robert A. Long, of Kansas City; William Allen 
White, of Emporia, Kan.; J. H. Baird, of Nashville, 
Tenn.; Met L. Saley, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and 
C. H. Ketridge, of Fuller & Ketridge, Evanston, IIl. 
Nels Darling, of Oklahoma City, will be there and will 
tell some of his stories in his inimitable style. That 
feature alone is worth many miles of travel. 

The convention is to be a long one. There will be a 
directors’ meeting January 28, and the regular sessions 
will be held January 29, 30 and 31. The following is 
the program of business for the three days: 


First session—Tuesday, January 29, 2 p. m. sharp. 

Convention called to order with appropriate ceremonies. 
President's address. Reports of secretary and treasurer. 
Appointment of committees. Introduction of prominent vis- 
itors. Addresses. 

Second session—Wednesday, January 30, 10 a. m. sharp. 
Addresses and general business. 

Third session—Wednesday, January 30, 2 p. m. sharp. 
Addresses. An hour under the order of “The good of the 
cause.” 

Fourth session—Thursday, January 31, 10 a. m. 
Unfinished business. Reports of committees. 
officers and directors for the ensuing term. 
ment. 

It is to be understood that all sessions are open and the 
general public and especially representatives of the news- 
papers are invited to attend all sessions if they so desire. 


sharp. 
Election of 
Final adjourn- 


The association has made the usual arrangements 
with the railroad companies in regard to transporta- 
tion. The rate will be one fare plus $1 for the round 
trip, exeept where the regular rate is $3 or less, when 
the charge will be one and a third fares for the round 
trip. This reduced schedule will apply from all points 
in Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, Indian Territory, Ar- 
kansas and from all points in Iowa south of the main 
line of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul between 
Council Bluffs and Sabula, also from all points in 
Nebraska from which the local one way rate is $6 or 
less. The rates will be effective to Kansas City from 
January 25 to January 31 and returning up to and 
including February 4. 

The Coates house has announced the rate of $1 a 
day, European plan, and $2.50 and upward per day 
under the American plan. In case the Coates house is 
crowded there are a number of good hotels in the im- 


mediate neighborhood where delegates will find no trouble 
in securing accommodations. 

The wholesalers of Kansas City, as in the past, will 
see to it that the retaii dealers and their wives are 
royally entertained and a campaign of pleasure has 
been laid out which promises to be a very enjoyable one. 

During the convention a big Hoo-Hoo concatenation 
will be held which will be attended by Supreme Seriv- 
enoter J. H. Baird and other prominent members and 
officers of the order. Burt J. Wright, Vicegerent Snark, 
908 Grand avenue, Kansas City, Mo., will have the 
concatenation in charge and all inquiries concerning the 
event should be addressed to him. 





MINNESOTA SALESMEN’S ANNUAL. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 12.—The sixteenth annual 
meeting of the Missisippi Valley Lumber & Sash & Door 
Traveling Salesmen’s Association was held this after- 
noon in the Lumber Exchange. There was not a large 
attendance, but it was representative of the salesmen. 

In the absence of President N. A. Smith and Vice 
President C. H. Lee, the meeting was called to order by 
the secretary, Platt B. Walker. As T. M. Partridge, 
treasurer of the association, was absent in the east, his 
report was passed, and was referred to the incoming 
executive committee. Officers were then elected for the 
ensuing year. 

Charles E. Sheppard was elected president and Mark 
Moulton vice president. T. M. Partridge was reélected 
treasurer and Platt B. Walker was chosen for another 
term as secretary. The following were elected as the 
new executive committee: Henry Bonham, E. H. Zimmer- 
man and H. F. Partridge. 





UNION ASSOCIATION TO HAVE A GOOD 
MEETING. 

The annual convention of the Union Association of 
Lumber Dealers will be held at the Grand hotel in 
Cincinnati next Tuesday and Wednesday, January 22 
and 23, This will be the silver anniversary of the asso- 
ciation—this being its twenty-fifth annual session. Into 
the two days will be crowded a program which prom- 
ises two days of exceptional activity. 

The convention will be called to order at 9:30 a. m., 
Tuesday, January 22, at the Grand hotel by President 
8S. S. King, of Dayton, Ohio. The address of weleome 
will be delivered by Mayor E. J. Dempsey and after a 
response the convention will listen to the reports of 
the president, secretary and treasurer. 

The afternoon session will occur at 1:30 p. m., the 
first in order being the appointment of committees by 
the president. After the transaction of other business 
there will be discussions on the subjects of ‘‘Car 
Shortage,’’ ‘‘Yellow Pine Grading,’’ ‘‘Mechanic’s 
Lien Law’’ and ‘‘Car Stake Equipment.’’ 

Tuesday evening a reception and smoker will be 
given to the visiting delegates by a local lumberman 
at the Business Mens’ Club in the Chamber of Com- 
merce building at 8 o’clock. The lid will be taken off 
and thrown away and no attempt will be made to find 
it until 1 o’clock a. m. Wednesday. The program will 
include a few well chosen words of weleome by Harry 
L. Gordon to which N. L. Pierson, of the association, 
will talk back, and the visitors will then listen to 
‘‘TInstructions to those visiting our city for the first 
time’’ by Col. W. B. Melish and to ‘‘A few things you 
may not know about the lumber business’’ by T. J. 
Moffet. The rest of the program will be furnished by 
the Cincinnati Lumber Dealers’ Amusement Company. 

The Wednesday session at 9:30 a. m. will be ‘an 
executive session, as will also the Wednesday after- 
noon session at 1:30 o’clock Wednesday afternoon the 
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convention will elect a president, vice president, treas- 
urer and three directors. 

Wednesday evening the Concatenated Order of Hoo- 
Hoo will hold a concatenation over the Rhine at 7:30 
sharp and the reception committee has left nothing 
undone to make it pleasant for the candidates et al. 

The headquarters of the session will be at the Grand 
hotel. There will be no special railroad rates in Ohio, 
but the 2-cent fare fixed by the legislature of Ohio 
amounts to the same thing and cuts out the twenty- 
five cents for validation. The meeting promises to be 
well up to the standard set by the Union association 
in years gone by. 

SAWMILL ASSOCIATION MEETING. 

The first meeting of the Georgia-Florida Sawmill Asso- 
ciation for the new year will be held at Tifton, Ga., on 
Saturday, January 19. Many matters of vital import- 
ance to the saw mill men of the two states will be dis- 
cussed and a very large attendance is expected. 








HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS’ CONVENTION. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 14.—The fifth annual conven- 
tion of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
of the United States will be held in Memphis Janu- 
ary 29-30, and advance estimates place the attendance at 
300 delegates. The Lumbermen’s Club has appointed the 
following committee on entertainment: W. B. Morgan, 
secretary-treasurer Anderson-Tully Company, chairman; 
George C. Ehemann; J. W. Thompson, J. W. Thompson 
Lumber Company; W. R. Barksdale, Barksdale-Kellogg 
Lumber Company; R. J. Darnell, R. J. Darnell, Incor- 
porated. The Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association has 
a number of members among the Memphis lumbermen 
and it has been active during the last year in increasing 
its membership in Tennessee, Arkansas, Mississippi and 
other southern states. This is the first time the annual 
convention of the organization has ever been held in this 
city and no efforts will be spared by the lumbermen here 
to make this one of the most successful gatherings in 
the history of the organization. 

William Wilms, of the Paepcke-Leicht Lumber Com- 
pany, is president, and Lewis Doster, of Chicago, secre- 
tary. 





SOUTHWESTERN LUMBER MANUFACTURERS’ 
ASSOCIATION MEETS. 


CENTRALIA, WASH., Jan. 7.—The regular monthly 
meeting of the Southwestern Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association was held in the lobby of the Hotel Cen- 
tralia Saturday afternoon. Those present were: 


F. R. Stoakes, of the Mutual Lumber Company, of Bu- 
coda; W. C. Yeomans, of Pe Ell; J. A. Veness, of Winlock ; 
Perry Olsen, of the Stillwater Lumber Company, of Little 
Falls; George Dysart, of the Salzer Valley Lumber Com 
pany, of Centralia; F. B. Hubbard, of the Eastern Railway 
& Lumber Company, of Centralia; C. A. Doty, of the Doty 
Lumber Company; J. E. Wiliams, of the West Coast Lumber 
Company. of Centralia; F. A. Martin, of the H. H. Martin 
Lumber, Company, of Centralia; C. L. Brown, of the Coal 
Creek Lumber Company, of Chehalis; George E. Birge, of 
the Lumber Manufacturers’ Agency; H. Pitcher, of Napa- 
vine; Martin Boyer, of Grand Mound; W. C. Miles, of 
Globe; T. H. MeLafferty, of Tenino; J. G. Startup, of 
Chehalis; T. F. Palms, of Walville; James Gilchrist, of the 
Salzer Valley Lumber Company. 


The matter of reciprocal demurrage was brought 


up and discussed briefly, but no definite action was 
taken nor expression decided upon. Francis J. Pike 
is to represent the association at the Chicago meet- 
ing of the reciprocal demurrage committee. 

A letter from Mr. Ross was read in regard to the 
matter of patent car stakes, and he requested that 
some one be chosen who would load a car equipped 
with the iron stake as an experiment. The car is to 
be photographed before loaded, when loaded and after 
arriving at destination. The matter will then be 
taken up by the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
results considered, with a view to the universal adop- 
tion of the stake. The committee on car stake equip- 
ment reported that twelve flat cars would soon arrive 
in this section equipped with car stakes, which cars 
were to be loaded in various parts of the state, the 
records to be kept as above stated. 

The annual reports of the retiring secretary and 
treasurer were read and accepted, and a vote of 
thanks extended to them for their faithful service. 

The following standing committees were appointed 
for the year 1907: 


Legislation—W. C. Yeomans, H. McCormick, F. A. Martin, 
S. S. Sommerville, C. Brown, C. A. Doty, T. H. McLafferty. 

Grades and values—J. G. Startup, H. Pitcher, J. E. 
Williams. 

Transportation—F. B. Hubbard, T. F. Palms, Perry Olsen. 

Order of business—C. A. Doty, F’. A. Martin, George E. 
Birge. 

No other business of importance being brought up 
for consideration, it was moved to adjourn subject to 
the eall of the president. 





AFTER OVERCHARGE REFUND. 

MANCHESTER, N. H., Jan. 7—The New Hampshire 
Lumbermen’s Association voted at its quarterly meet- 
ing today to secure counsel for the prosecution of al- 
leged claims against the Boston & Maine railroad for 
overcharges said to aggregate $40,000. The action is 
based on a law which provides that the railroad shall 
not inerease charges in the state for freight carrying, 
but shall reduce them. 

Sheriff Nathaniel Doane of this city reported for a 
committee that thirty-five claims of overcharge amount- 
ing to $40,000 had been secured. He said the commit- 
tee believed 150 claims could be secured on lumber over- 
charges alone, and that suits amounting to $400,000 
or $500,000 might be brought, provided the action of 
the lumbermen is successful. 





TRUSTEES TRANSACT BUSINESS. 


New York, Jan. 10.—A meeting of the board of trus- 
tees of the New York Lumber Trade Association was 
held yesterday at 18 Broadway, when a large number of 
trustees were present and considerable business was 
transacted. H. Hirschbirg, of 99 Nassau street, Man- 
hattan, was elected to membership, as were Halfpenny & 
Hamilton, Philadelphia, who have opened a local office 
at 522 New York Life building. The trustees considered 
carefully the question of the revision of the inspection 
rules and it was referred to the committee on inspection, 
with power, who were also instructed to confer with the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association, if that course 
was found advisable. . 

C. W. Wilson, John F. Steeves and J. D. Crary were 


appointed a committee to draw suitable resolutions on the 
death of John C. Orr, who died recently in Paris. Mr. 
Orr was a highly influential and respected member of 
the New York Lumber Trade Association, and his death 
was of peculiar interest to its members. The committee 
above named will draw a resolution to be spread on the 
records of the association and forward a copy to the 
family of the deceased. 





PHILADELPHIA WHOLESALERS MEET. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. 14.—The annual meeting of 
the Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association 
Thursday, January 10, at the Union League, proved to 
be one of the most interesting sessions ever held by the 
association. A business meeting was held first and en- 
lightening reports were read. Afterward a banquet was 
served at which A. J. Cadwallader, of George F. Craig 
& Co., presided as toastmaster, although the toasts and 
post-prandial speeches were entirely impromptu. 

At the business meeting Robert G. Kay presided as 
president of the association. In presenting his annual 
report he pointed out the work accomplished by the 
association during the year. He dwelt upon the associa- 
tion’s attitude in the car stake equipment movement, the 
delivery of cars on orders, the movement to affiliate with 
allied associations in Philadelphia to have the mercan- 
tile tax law repealed and the action of the association 
in appointing a delegate to the reciprocal demurrage 
convention. The report of the treasurer showed a satis- 
factory balance on hand with all bills paid. As delegate 
to the reciprocal demurrage convention, F. 8. Underhill, 
secretary and treasurer of the association, reported. 
This report was well received and Mr. Underhill was at 
once unanimously elected to represent the association as 
a delegate to the National Reciprocal Demurrage Con- 
vention. The association then passed a unanimous resolu- 
tion favoring reciprocal demurrage as applied to loaded 
cars of lumber in transit only. Mr. Underhill was 
elected as a member of the permanent committee on 
national reciprocal demurrage. He is expected to make 
known the attitude of the association as defined at its 
annual meeting on this most important question. All 
the old officers of the association were reélected, as 
follows: Robert G. Kay, president; B. Franklin Betts, 
vice president, and F. 8. Underhill, secretary and treas- 
urer. The following were elected directors for three 
years: B. Franklin Betts, A. J. Cadwallader and Horace 
A. Reeves, jr. 

At the banquet a general good time was had and for 
the nonce there was surcease of business cares and 
worries. ‘There was much good natured badinage, per- 
siflage and raillery while the menu was being discussed. 
The table around which the guests were seated was ship- 
shape—that is, not colloquially speaking, but literally— 
and it was made more effective by being adorned most 
lavishly with flowers. 

Among those who were the guests of the association 
were: 

Robert C. Lippincott, Henry C. Riley, FE. H. 
liam B. Fritz, Charles L. 


; Coane, Wil 
setts, Edmund Pennell, Samuel H. 






Shearer, H. 8S. Field, J. . Troth, Owen M. Bruner, J. W. 
Warner, Horace A. Reey jr., Thomas B. Hammer, R. W. 


Wistar, R. M. Wheeler, ¢ - Coppack, Elbert Smith, H. G. 


Hazzard, F. 8. Underhill, James Strong, A. W. Kent, Fred 
erick C. Righter, A. J. Cadwallader, William T. Betts, Robert 


G. Kay, Eli B. 
Warner. 


Hallowell, Frank T. Rumbarger and 8. Y. 





ACTION 


PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 11.—Oregon’s producing, manu- 
facturing and shipping interests are practically agreed 
upon a line of legislation that it is believed will at 
least minimize the car shortage evil, from which this 
state has been suffering the last year, if it cannot 
remedy it. The last gun of the campaign was fired 
yesterday at a monster mass meeting held at Albany, 
which was addressed by Governor Chamberlain, a num- 
ber of state legislators and representative shippers and 
lumber manufacturers. Sentiment was unanimous in 
reference to the urgency of remedial legislation, and 
quick action is looked for when the state legislature 
meets next Monday, notwithstanding the fact that the 
railroad interests will be represented by a strong lobby 
to defeat the legislation that will be attempted. 

The bill agreed upon is practically that prepared 
with great care by the Oregon & Washington Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, embodying the best and 
strongest features of the transportation laws in force 
in Texas, Virginia, North Carolina, Missouri and South 
Carolina. The chief features of this bill, which has the 
approval of Portland’s commercial bodies and a large 
number of the state’s lawmakers, follow: 


The Bill. 


Upon application from any owner, manager or shipper 
of freight of any kind to a railroad to supply cars to be 
loaded in carload lots with freight of which said rail- 
road is a common carrier, it shall be the duty of such 
railroad to supply all cars so applied for within the time 
herein prescribed. If the application be for ten cars or 
less, the number of cars applied for shall be furnished 
the applicant within three days; if the application be 
for more than ten cars and not to exceed thirty cars, 
the number of cars applied for shall be furnished to the 
applicant within seven days; if the application be for 
more than thirty cars and less than fifty cars, the num- 
ber of cars applied for shall be furnished to the appli- 
eant within twelve days. Said cars shall be suitable 
for the purpose for which they are ordered and shall 
be furnished at a convenient place for loading, at the 
point where required by the owner, manager or shipper 
making application therefor. 


First Come, First Served. 


Cars shall be furnished in the order in which they are 
applied for and in the furnishing of such cars no dis- 


sar* 


TAKEN TO MINIMIZE CAR SHORTAGE. 


crimination shall be made in favor of 
place or any commodity, except livestock 
property. 

Any such application shall be made to the railroad 
upon whose line of railway the shipment originates. 
Every such application shall state the number of cars 
wanted, the time when and place desired, the kind of 
freight to be shipped and the final destination thereof. 
The place where said cars are desired to be loaded for 
shipment shall be at some station, switch or siding on 
the line of the railroad to which application is made. 
The application for cars may be made to any officer or 
general agent of the road required to furnish the same, 
or to the agent of the railroad at the station where the 
same are to be furnished; and if said cars are required 
to be furnished at a place where there is no agent, then 
the said application may be made to the agent of the 
railroad at the point nearest the station, switch or sid- 
ing where said cars are to be furnished. 

The time herein stated for the delivery of such cars 
mentioned in any such application shall begin to run 
from the time of the receipt of any such application by 
the railroad to which it is given. 


any person or 
and perishable 


Penalties for Failure. 


When a car or cars are applied for under -the pro- 
visions of this act and are not furnished as herein re- 
quired the railroad so failing to furnish such cary, shall 
be liable and held to be indebted to the person making 
application therefor in the sum of $5 per day per car, 
applied for and not furnished within the limit of the 
time herein prescribed except as in this section of. this 
act stated. In addition to the sum of $5 a day so to be 
due from any railroad failing to furnish said car or cars 
upon the application hereinbefore mentioned and within 
the time herein prescribed, any such defaulting railroad 
shall be held liable and held to be indebted to the person 
making such application and not receiving the car or 
cars therein applied for within the time and as pre- 
scribed by this act, in the amount of the actual damages 
any. such applicant may sustain. 


What the Shipper Must*Do. >) 


At the time of mdking application’ for car or cars 
the applicant therefor shall deposit with the railroad 
company to which said application is made, if so -re- 
quested by it, one-fourth of the amount of the freight 
charges on the shipment to be: made in:said”™ or ¢ars, 
or in lieu thereof he shall at such time 
said railroad a bond with good and ‘sufficient 
the payment of the said one-fourth ~of~the- unt ~o 
the freight charges on said shipment. Such deposit shall 
be with and said bond shall, when executed in favor 









of the railroad, be delivered to the agent of the railroad 
from whom said cars are ordered; or at the option of 
the applicant for the cars, to any officer or general agent 
of the railroad. 

Every such applicant shall fully load and have ready 
for shipment the car or cars applied for by him within 
forty-eight hours after such car or cars have been fur- 
nished by the railroad at the point designated in his 
application therefor; and upon failure so to do he shall 
forfeit and pay to the railroad the sum of $5 a day for 
each car not loaded and ready for shipment as afore- 
said. Provided, that where applications are made on 
several days, all of which are filled in the same day, the 
applicant shall have forty-eight hours to load the car or 
cars furnished on the first application, and another forty- 
eight hours to load the car or cars furnished on the next 
application, and so on; and the penalty prescribed shall 
not accrue as to any car or lot of cars applied for on 
any one day until the period in which they are to be 
loaded has expired. The time within which said cars 
are to be loaded shall begin to run from the time the 
same are furnished at the place required in the appli- 
cation therefor. 


Shipper’s Penalties. 


If the said applicant shali not use said cars so ordered 
by him he shall so notify the railroad and he shall be 
liable and shall be held to be indebted to the railroad 
furnishing the cars, in addition to the penalty herein- 
before prescribed, in the amount of the actual damage 
that such railroad may have sustained by reason of the 
failure of the said applicant to use such cars up to the 
time when notified by any such applicant that he does 
not desire to use the same. When cars have been fur- 
nished and loaded it shall be the duty to deliver. the 
same to the person or persons to whom they are cog- 
signed within a reasonable time. All persons to whom 
such ears are consigned shall unload the same witiiin 
forty-eight. hours after delivery thereof to: the-said con- 
signee at the usual and appropriate point for wnloading; 
and upon failure-to.wnlead. said car or cars within the 
time herein specified, after the delivery thereof as herein 
stated the consignee thereof shall be liable and shall 
be held to be indebted to the railroad delivering said 
cars in the sum of $5 a day for each car so left unloaded. 
The time for unloading such cars shall be computed in 
the manner hereinbefore prescribed for loading ‘cars. 


These are the chief provisions of the bill as relating 
‘to reciprocal demurrage. Provision is also made for a 
state railroad commission, to be appointed by the 
governor, with power to regulate rates and enforce 
reasonable regulations. 
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SALESMEN OF CYPRESS VIEW THE PRODUCING SOURCES. 


Around and Through the Manufacturing Plants—Two Score on an Educational Jaunt by Special Train—The 
Route and the Establishments Visited—Hospitality and Entertainment Everywhere. 


Befitting the enormous. success since its inception, 
March 1, 1906, and in view of the prospect of a most 
prosperous year during 1907, the Cypress Selling Com- 
pany, Limited, of New Orleans, assembled its traveling 
salesmen from all parts of the United States and 
Canada at its offices in the Hibernia Bank building, 
New Orleans, December 31, 1906, preparatory to a 
first annual tour of inspection of the mills manufac- 
turing Louisiana red cypress and of their stocks on 
hand. A special train consisting of a locomotive, 
smoking car and one of the largest Pullman sleepers 
had been chartered for this purpose, the idea being that 
the salesmen and invited guests could travel from mill 
to mill and live and sleep en route; in fact, with the 
exception of furnishing meals, which were to be ob- 
tained at the various hotels along the route, the train 
constituted a perfeet and luxurious hotel on wheels. 

The custom of the salesmen inspecting the mills and 
stocks of manufactured cypress was partially insti- 
tuted by the company last summer, when its salesmen 
were brought down, not all at one time but in groups 
of several, from different sections of the country, to 
see and judge for themselves the stocks at the differ- 
ent mills. This resulted in so much information for 
the salesmen and consequently so much satisfaction 
for the buyers and consumers of the material, owing 
to a more complete understanding of the product of 
the mills and further produced so much better service 
to all concerned, that the company decided to bring 
down its entire corps at this time. It is believed that 
the great success of the Cypress Selling Company, 
attributed to some extent to the knowledge and under- 
standing the salesmen have acquired of the different 
grades manufaetured, which information it is impos- 
sible to obtain by other methods, has convinced the 
company that better service can be rendered the dealer 
and consumer and the outlay required for the trip is 
amply justified. Not this alone, but the discussions 
over the stocks at the various mills and the inter- 
change of ideas has certainly been productive of im- 
provement in the grades of cypress and more satisfac- 
tion to the buyer. It has also been the means of 
great benefit to the salesmen. Their coming in con- 
tact with one another and interchanging ideas and 
suggestions will certainly result in improvement in 
the methods of selling and be of permanent benefit to 
all concerned. This association has further produced 
many warm personal friendships, cementing, as it 
were, the ties that bind them to each other and to the 
company and enabling them to go forth and meet 
competition well equipped and armed for the fray. 


Members of the Party. 
The following gentlemen composed the party: 


E. L. Hunter, New York city; T. I. Bennett, Decatur, III. ; 
Cc. T. Bethel, Vandalia, Ill.; J. L. Bauman, Houston, Tex. ; 
EK. L. Boyle, New Iberia, La.; James T. Crocket, Kansas 
City, Mo.; Frederick J. Davenport, Detroit, Mich.; 8S. L. 
Downman, Memphis, Tenn.; C. W. Dunakin, Wichita, Kan.} 
Cc. E. Duperior, Chicago; J. O. Farley, Dayton, Ky.; N. Greg- 
ertsen, Milwaukee; Frank G. Hanley, St. Louis, Mo.; James 
B. Huff, Tonawanda, N. Y.; Robert C. Irwin, Portsmouth, 
Va.; George E. Jackson, Muscatine, Iowa; F. L. Johns, 
Oklahoma City; J. R. King, Chillicothe, Ohio; William Kin- 


zer, Lancaster, Pa.; Jake Laufman, Indianapolis, Ind.; C. H. 








H. B. Olmsted, Philadelphia, Pa.; C. A. Pratt, Columbus, 
Ohio; John C. Ray, Waco, Tex.; Bert L. Stephenson, Wich- 
ita, Kan.; Ray H. Stillwell, Detroit, Mich.; C. P. Stockdell, 
Kansas City, Mo.; C. C. Thompson, Pittsburg, Pa.; True 
Uncapher, Kansas City, Mo.; Henry Weggs, Joliet, IIl.; 
R. G. Worster, Grant City, Mo.; C. E. Gates, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Harry Roy, San Antonio, Tex.; George B. Rookwood, Mont- 
gomery City, Mo.; G. L. Davis, Wichita, Kan.; John R. 
Grimsley, Cedar Rapids, lowa; J. F. Gudgen, Joplin, Mo. 
The Start. 

E. L. Hunter was in charge of the party and T. I. 
Bennett was in charge of the railroad arrangements, 
schedules ete. 

A start was ‘made New Year’s morning and after 
Mr. Bennett sang out ‘‘Aboard!’’ the train started 
via the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley railroad for 





FRANKLIN GREENWOOD, MANAGER CYPRESS SELL- 
ING COMPANY, LIMITED, OF NEW ORLEANS. 


Lutcher, La., to visit the plant at that point. The 
weather was beautiful and gave every evidence of con- 
tinuing so. During the entire tour not one rainy or 
hardly a cloudy day marred the pleasure of the trip. 
It was found out after the party returned to New 
Orleans, January 12, that Franklin Greenwood, the 
genial manager of the company, had ‘‘fixed’’ the 
weather man beforehand, for which foresight he was 
sincerely thanked. 

Arriving at Lutcher the party was met by Capt. 
John Dibert and his able assistants, Mr. Peterson and 
A. G. Gearhard, of the Lutcher & Moore mill. The 
entire morning was spent inspecting the plant and the 
stock of this mill. After a splendid dinner at the 
hotel the entire party, accompanied by its hosts, 
boarded a specially fitted up log train and visited the 


Lund, Oklahoma City, Okla.; J. B. Moore, Kansas City, Mo.; Swamp several miles from the mill, where the opera- 


4 





GROUP OF SALESMEN AND OFFICE FORCE IN FRONT OF OFFICE OF F. B. WILLIAMS 


tious of feliing the trees and loading the huge logs 
on cars were witnessed. It was indeed an interesting 
sight to witness the grizzled monarchs of the forest 
laid low by the cruel ax and dragged hundreds of yards 
on wire cables by the steam skidder to the log train, 
to be transported to the mill. Some of the trees 
measured three to five feet in diameter breast high 
and carried their size well up to the tops, one par- 
ticular trunk measuring twenty-four inches in diameter 
over eighty feet from the ground, where it branched 
to form its top or canopy twenty feet higher. This 
tree was probably 500 years old. It was noticed that 
all the trees that were being felled had been chopped 
in around or girdled about two feet from the surface 
of the swamp and extending through the bark and 
sapwood into the heartwood of the tree. On inquiry 
Captain Dibert explained that that was the custom in 
all cases with the mills of this company. This chop- 
ping in or girdling the trees, as he explained, had been 
done while the sap was down. Of course it killed the 
tree, causing the sap which sustains the tree to bleed 
or ooze out at the chopped place. He said further, 
however, that this was necessary in order to secure 
timber that would season more satisfactorily and in a 
shorter time than that cut from trees not girdled. He 
also stated that the sapwood in lumber cut from gir- 
dled trees never stains or is attacked by pinworm. 
This to some extent accounts for the high character 
of the lumber manufactured at the mills of this 
company. 

teturning from the swamp about 3:30 the remainder 
of the afternocn was spent at the mill, the salesmen 
carefully scrutinizing every method of the sawing of 
the logs into lumber and the manufacture of the dry 
product which had been on sticks from one to three 
years into dressed lumber, such as finish, bevel siding, 
flooring, ceiling, car siding etc., and seeing the slabs 
cut into lath or the shorts manufactured into shingles. 
It is indeed an interesting sight to witness the opera- 
tions of a mammoth sawmill plant. Expensive and 
complicated machinery is everywhere installed to con- 
vert all portions of the log into some product useful 
to mankind. The enormous demand for lumber and 
the ever decreasing supply of standing timber necessi- 
tates the utilization of every piece from which even a 
lath or picket may be manufactured. Labor saving 
machinery and devices are everywhere to be seen in 
order to decrease the cost of manufacture and limit 
the price to the consumer. This applies not only to 
the splendid plant at Lutcher but to every mill visited 
by the party during the entire tour. 


Travelers Are Tired. 


On the completion of the inspection at Lutcher, 
supper was served the now tired salesmen and guests, 
and the party was soon snoozing in the Pullman 
sleeper, some dreaming of saws, swamps and skidders 
and others of home and loved ones far away. There 
were some good snorers in the party, one of whom, 
Ralph Worster, had to be prodded with a sharpened 
fence picket so that the slumbers of the others might 
not be interrupted. ‘This prodding was done now and 
then by the negro porter, for which and for other 





CYPRESS COMPANY, PATTERSON, LA. 
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HOUSE OF E. G. 


appropriate attentions he was kindly remembered in 
the form of a well filled purse on the completion 
of the tour by the grateful members of the party. 

After an appetizing breakfast on the morning of 
January 2 a rising vote of thanks was given by the 
party to the host, Capt. John Dibert, who was voted a 
prince of good fellows, a reputation to which he is 
justly entitled. The genial Captain responded in a 
neat little impromptu speech, after which the train 
sped on to Garyville, La., where the party inspected 
the mammoth plant of the Lyon Cypress Company at 
that point. The party was received and entertained 
by the manager, 8. M. Bloss, and his able assistants, 
who spared no pains in showing every detail of the 
immense mill and its auxiliaries to the deeply inter- 
ested salesmen. The party was shown the immense 
piles of drying lumber in the yard and the dry and 
dressed lumber in the sheds. This is considered the 
largest cypress mill in the world, having two double 
cutting band saws and manufacturing 250,000 feet a 
day. The stock on hand aggregates about 55,000,000 feet, 
board measure, and every precaution is taken in the 
piling and manufacture to insure first class stock of 
every kind. After spending the entire day at this 
magnificent plant, partaking of a dinner such as only 
Garyville could provide and exchanging mutual hand- 
shakes the party returned to New Orleans to spend 
the night. 

Cross the Mississippi. 


The next morning, January 3, the sleeper was 
coupled to a special train, the Mississippi was crossed 
and the party was on the way to visit the mills located 
on the west bank of the river on the line of the Texas 
& Pacific railroad. At New Orleans James A. Hilliard, 
assistant manager, joined the party. Traveling 
through over fifty miles of immense sugar plantations 
located between the high levees of the river and the 
great cypress swamps and passing several historic 
ancestral homes on the plantations en route, the party 
arrived at the mill of the J. C. Rives Cypress Com- 
pany at St. James, La., where breakfast was served 
by M. L. Rhodes, vice president of the mill, who 
showed the party through the entire plant and who 
had his force of laborers take down pile after pile of 
lumber in order that the salesmen might form an 
opinion of the character of the lumber. This mill is 
not as large as some of the others and has no planer. 
It ean, however, furnish all kinds of rough lumber. 
That which was shown was of good quality and dry 
and compared favorably with all of the other seen. 
On completion of the inspection the management 
knocked the head out of a barrel of bottled ‘‘ Bud- 
weiser,’’? which had been kept in cold storage, and 
invited all to partake, after which Havana cigars were 
passed around. The party then proceeded to Burton, 
La., to visit the mill of the Burton-Swartz Cypress 
Company. It was received by Capt. W. L. Burton 
and E, G. Swartz, the owners. These gentlemen were 
taken completely by surprise, not having expected the 
visitors until the following day, and expressed their 
profound regret that they were not entirely in a po- 
sition to receive and entertain the party as they had 
intended. The travelers had intended to dine here, 
and an order for a bountiful supply of turkeys, cran- 
berries, celery and liquid refreshments had been or- 
dered from New Orleans to be received the following 
day. The hosts were deeply chagrined at the situation 
and the party was very much disappointed. Though 
lisappointed, the visitors were well repaid by a view 
‘f the. beautiful plant and splendid, well kept stock of 
lumber on hand, which was carefully inspected and 
examined. The residence or bungalow of Captain 
Burton here is certainly an ideal home. A one-story 
building built entirely of cypress, it presents at once 
a picture of beauty, rest and contentment. 


Sandwiches and Pickles. 


The train next proceeded to Donaldsonville, an his 
torie old town, where ham sandwiches, pickles and 
‘offee were served and ravenously devoured by the 

ow hungry party. Leaving Donaldsonville the train 
proceeded to the plant of the Napoleon Cypress Com- 
pany, Ltd., at Napoleonville, La., where the party was 
met by the seeretary and manager, George W. Dodge, 
who escorted them-over the entire field of operations 
at this point, where the usual careful inspections were 
made. 

Leaving Napoleonville the train returned to Donald- 
sonville, where the night was spent. The next morn- 
ing the train proceeded to Whitecastle, and after. par- 
taking of breakfast as the guests of the Whitecastle 
Lumber & Shingle Company the party inspected the 
plant of that company under the leadership of A. C. 
Johns, manager. 





SWARTZ AND “BUNGALOW” OF W. L. 





BURTON, BURTON, LA. 

From Whitecastle the party proceeded to Plaque- 
mine, and first spent a short time at the yard of the 
A. Wilbert Sons Lumber & Shingle Company. After 
having dinner at the hotel, as the guests of the manu- 
facturers of that vicinity, the train proceeded on a 
spur along the Bayou Plaquemine about five miles to 
Crescent, La., where they first visited the plant of the 
Levert Lumber & Shingle Company, receiving a hearty 
welcome from Messrs. Dublieux, manager, and Tully, 
assistant.manager. After going over the entire stock 
at this mill the party visited the tank manufacturing 
plant, which is run in conjunction with the mill. These 
tanks are built up at the mill and then knocked down 
and loaded in ears for shipment. While the party was 
at this mill one of these tanks, a huge affair 16 feet 
high by 24 feet in diameter, with a capacity of 50,000 
gallons, was being loaded in a box car for shipment. 

The party then proceeded to the plant of the Wil- 
bert’s Crescent shingle company, also at Crescent, 
4a., returning to Plaquemine via the plant of the 
Schwing Lumber & Shingle Company, where it was 
cordially received by Dr. Schwing and his brother. 
The visitors remained at this point until dark, inspect- 
ing the plant and stocks, after which they proceeded to 
Plaquemine, where an elegant banquet had been pre- 
pared by the officials of the three’ mills in that vicinity. 
After speeches of thanks for the kind attention had 
been made by the salesmen and responses by the manu- 
facturers, the whole party repaired to the opera house, 
where a flash light photograph was taken and the fol- 
lowing program given: 


Entertainment by the Company. 


Master of ceremonies, True Uncapher. Chief of police, 
John C. Ray; aid, Jake Laufman. (1) Song, selected, by 
William Kinzer. (2) Song by quartet, Messrs. Kinzer, Dav- 
enport, Ray and Stockdell. (3) At this point a very inter- 
esting wrestling match took ‘place for the middleweight cham- 
pionship of the salesmen, between C. BE. Duperier and Henry 
Wiggs, in which Mr. Duperier was declared winner. (4) Mo- 
nologue entitled “A Man’s Manly Feeling oy! a Night- 
mare,” by H. B. Olmsted, which was one of the hits of the 
evening. (5) Song, “A Splinter from Her Wooden Leg,” by 
F. J. Davenport. (6) Song, “Why Sauer Kraut Should 
Taste Bully,” was ably rendered by Nils Gregertsen (7) 
Speech, ‘“‘How to Run a Bum Excursion,” by T. I. Bennett, 
who proved he was a better speaker than manager of an 
excursion, which he is very good at. (8) Speech, “The Vicis- 
situdes of a Woodchopper During the Spanish-American 
War,” by James A. Hilliard, assistant manager of the 
Cypress Selling Company. He also responded to an encore 
with a catchy song. (9) Monologue, entitled “‘The Ice Man’s 
Revenge,” by C. E. Duperier. (10) Wrestling match be- 
tween J. R. King and C. A. Pratt, for the championship of 
southern Ohio, which was declared a draw by the referee. 
(11) Boxing match between Ray H. Stilwell and Jake Lauf- 
man, for the world’s championship (?7?), which after several 
snappy rounds in which both parties frequently took the 
count was finally won by Mr. Laufman. (12) Monologue, 
entitled “Crossing the Bayou Teche on Ice,” by C. H. Lund. 
(13) At this point J. L. Bauman looped the loop on a bicycle 
and the entertainment was brought to a close with the 
hymn “Nearer My God to Thee,” in which all participated. 


On to New Orleans. 


The following morning the party inspected the plant 
of the A. Wilbert’s Sons Lumber & Shingle Company, 
and left for New Orleans, stopping en route at Taft, 
La., to visit the plant of the Cummins-Moberly Lumber 
Company, where it was welcomed by J. N. Cummins 
and shown over the entire yard and mill. 

Arriving att New Orleans Saturday afternoon, the 
travelers spent Sunday there and left early Monday 
morning, January 7, for the mills located on the 
Southern Pacific railroad. 

The Des Allemand Lumber Company, of Des Alle- 
mands, La., was the first mill visited. The party was 


welcomed by E. G. Westmoreland with a neat speech, 
after which he ushered them into the dining room of 
the hotel, where an elegant breakfast awaited them. 
The party spent several hours at the plant and after 
the completion of the inspectien left for Bowie, La., 
where it arrived about noon, It was met at the station by 
J. F. Wiggington, vice president and general manager 
of the Bowie Lumker Company, who escorted it to the 
hotel to partake of a magnificent spread which had 
been prepared by the management of the company. 
After several felicitous speeches were made the party 
spent the entire afternoon going over the mills and 
stock. 

The train then proceeded to Houma, where the 
visitors spent the night. The next morning A. T. 
Gerrans, vice president of the St. Louis Cypress Com- 
pany, awakened the party on the sleeper at 5 a. m. 
and prepared an early invasion of his plant. Mr, Ger- 
rans is one of those early birds who go to bed with 
the chickens and rise with the sun. The inspection 
of the mill being over, the party took breakfast at the 
hotcl as the guests of the mill people. 

At 10 o’clock the same morning the travelers left 
for Moragn City, where they were met by C. R. 
Brownell, president of the Brownell-Drews Lumber 
Company, H. M. Cotten, president of the Cotten Bros. 
Cypress Company, and those connected with the man- 
agement of both mills. An elegant spread had been 
prepared in the city hall, which was the largest room 
in Moigan City. After dinner speeches of thanks were 
made by several of the salesmen, thanking the manage- 
ment for the cordial manner in which they had been 
treated, and response was made by C. R, Brownell. 
In this speech Mr. Brownell stated that he felt the 
full importance of the movement initiated by the 
Cypress Selling Company of sending the selling force 
on a tour of the mills. He stated that while the 
original idea was to be the education of the salesmen, 
he believed it would result in a greater education for 
the millmen; that he knew the salesmen understood 
the wants of the people better than the millmen and 
he believed the millmen want to give the buyer what 
he wants; and so far as he was concerned he would 
try to make it easy for the men by giving them what 
they wanted and by keeping his grades up to the 
standard and shipping them what they ordered. He 
suggested that the salesmen offer such suggestions to 
the millmen as they thought would be useful. He then 
thanked them for their attention. His speech was 
listened to with careful attention on the part of all 
and at its termination thunderous applause greeted 
him. After dinner the party proceeded to the mill of 
the Cotten Bros. Cypress Company, where a couple of 
hours was spent inspecting the stock and mill. Then 
it proceeded to Ramos to see the plant of the Ramos 
Lumber Company. Here it was received by L. H. 
Price, who took great pains to point out places of 
interest about the plant and showed the stocks and 
operative methods of the mill. Much interest was 
manifested by the salesmen in everything at this 
place. 


Morgan City and Beyond. 


Returning to Morgan City the party inspected the 
plant of the Brownell-Drews Lumber Company. It 
afterwards repaired to the city hall for supper, as 
guests of the local mills. 

The next morning the train proceeded to Gibson, 
where after inspecting the plant of the Gibson Cypress 
Company, the visitors went on to Donner, where is 
located the mill of the Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress 
Company. At this point they were met by Capt. 
John Dibert, who had already met thém at Lutcher, 
Dr. E. W. Brown and E. L. Gilbert, all of that com- 
pany, also by Gus Drews, president of the Brownell- 
Drews Lumber Company, W. L. Burton, president 
Burton-Swartz Cypress Company; H. M. Cotten and 
William Cotten, of the Cotten Bros. Cypress Company; 
E. G. Westmoreland, of Des Allemands Lumber Com- 
pany; George W. Dodge, of Napoleon Cypress Com- 
pany; H. B. Hewes, of Jeanerette Lumber & Shingle 
Company, and A, T. Gerrans, of the St. Louis Cypress 
Company. After a photograph had been taken of the 
group of salesmen and manufacturers in front of the 
office, the entire party inspected the plant and stock 
and witnessed a demonstration, participated in by the 
akove manufacturers, as to what constituted the differ- 
ent grades of lumber. This demonstration was in 
charge of Messrs. Dodge, Hewes and Gerrans, men- 














ON A LOG TRAIN AT THE MILL OF THE BURTON-SWARTZ CYPRESS COMPANY, BURTON, LA, 
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tioned above. In shop lumber the average grade was 
taken from the pile, carefully laid off to show the 
men the amount of clear cutting in each piece, marked 
and photographed. It is the intention of the Cypress 
Selling Company to use these photographs to show the 
trade what constitutes shop lumber. After the demon- 
stration the entire party proceeded to the Schoole 
house, where an elegant spread was furnished by the 
management of the mill people of that place. 

The party then proceeded to the plant of the Good- 
land Cypress Company, of Goodland, and under the 
leadership of Mr. Tibbetts examined the mills and 
yards of that plant. Later the party returned to 
Donner for supper and went on to Morgan City for 
the night. 

Breakfasting the next morning, as the guests of the 
Fr. B. Williams Cypress Company, of Patterson, they 
took the steamboat Sewanee, belonging to the com- 
pany just mentioned, and made the trip to Patterson 
up the Atchafalia river. Situated in Patterson, about 
a mile apart, are the two mills belonging to the F. B. 
Williams Cypress Company, which are considered the 
equal of any plants of their kind in the world. These 
were carefully inspeeted, after which the party made 
the inspection of the Riggs Cypress Company, also of 
Patterson, a short distance from the |Williams mills. 
The visitors were met by R. Lee Riggs, who, after 
showing them over the plant, entertained them at his 
home, serving punch and other delicacies, which were 
more than appreciated by those present. 

Engine Off the Track. 

The party then proceeded via rail to Franklin, where 
it was met by Mr. Peterman, of the Kyle Lumber Com- 
pany, of Franklin, and A, Hanson, of the A. Hanson 
Lumber Company, Garden City. The company were 
driven to the New Commercial hotel and served with 
an elegart dinner, as guests of the two companies just 
mentioned. After dinner the party mspected the mill 
of the Kyle Lumber Company and was about to start 
to Garden City when the engine got off the track and 
refused to get on again for a couple of hours, so the 
trip to that point had to be postponed, and as soon as 
the delay caused by the accident was over the party 
proceeded to New Iberia, where supper was served at 
the Hotel Alma, as the guests of the Iberia Cypress 
Company. After supper the salesmen held a meeting 
in the dining room and discussed the grades of the 
various mills already visited and formulated sugges- 
tions to the manufacturers in order to improve the 
grades and be a benefit to the service. The next 
morning the party proceeded to the plant of the [beria 
Cypress Company and spent a couple of hours inspect- 
ing the mills and stock of the company. It then pro- 
eeeded to Jeanerette, where it was met by H. B. 
Hewes, manager of the Jeanerette Lumber & Shingle 
Company, who showed it over the mills and yards. 
After this they inspeeted the mills and yards of the 
Planters Lumber Company, which is also located in 
Jeanerette. Party then repaired to the Hotel Milet 
as guests of the Jeanerette Lumber & Shingle -Com- 
pany. After this the party resumed its interrupted 
trip to Garden City, and the remainder of the after- 
noon was spent inspecting the mills and yards of this 
company. Garden City is an ideal mill town. The 
mill is loeated on the bank of the Bayou Teche and 
extends back to the railroad. The houses of the opera- 
tives are said to be equal, if not superior, both in archi- 
tectural design and general appearance, to any other 
mill town in the country. This completed the inspection 
of the mills and the train left for New Orleans, where 
it arrived at midnight January 11, after having spent 
eleven days on the tour. 


Plenty of Pictures. 


The company employed an expert photographer to 
accompany the party on the entire trip. Photographs 
were taken of all the mills and other interesting points 
and places along the line. Photographs were also taken 
of several ancestral homes and mansions at different 
points, one of which is in New Iberia, the old Weakes 
mansion. Surrounded by a grove of live oaks and 
other trees, this is a beautiful old place and is said 
to have been built over 100 years ago. It is built of 
brick trimmed with eypress and only recently the 
cypress shingles were taken off that had been on for 
sixty-five years. They were found to be in practically 
good condition and were afterwards used to cover 
some outhouses ahout the place. 

On Saturday evening, January 12, a banquet was 
served to the salesmen and manufacturers by the 
Cypress Selling Company, Ltd., at the famous old 
Ontoin’s French restaurant on St. Louis street, New 
Orleans. 

After dinner a general discussion was indulged in by 
various salesmen and manufacturers present over the 
recommendations and suggestions submitted by the 
salesmen for the betterment of the stocks and grades 
and improved service to the dealer. ‘This discussion 
lasted for several hours, after which a scholarly and 
scientific address was made by Dr. Herman von 
Sehrenk, of the United States Bureau of Plant Indus- 
try, who was formerly one of the staff engaged in 
scientific research of forests and forest products. Dr. 
von Sechrenk assured the salesmen that the material 
they are handling is second to no product of the forest. 
The address was listened to with wrapt attention by 
all and at its completion the scientist was heartily ap- 
plauded and given a‘vote of appreciative thanks. At 
this point Robert C. Irwin arose in behalf of the sales- 
men present and in well chosen words presented the 
manager of the Selling company, Franglin Grgenwood, 
with a gold-headed umbrella, as a token of appreciation 
of their superior, 


PLANT AND PERSONNEL OF A 


Construction wonders in steel are the order of the 
day. Whether the steel be molded to form the skeleton 
of a giant skyscraper or fitted to comprise one of the 
essential parts of involved 
mechanism, the public accepts 
the successful outcome of in- 
dustry of this nature much as 
a matter of course. To those 
behind the scenes difficulties 
encountered are not viewed 
with the same degree of com- 
placency. It requires force, 
ability and energy to carry on 
such undertakings in a satis- 
factory manner. An idea of 











MANUFACTURING SUCCESS. 


some of the difficulties encountered is furnished by the 
pamphlet issued by the Minneapolis Steel & Machinery 
Company, of Minneapolis, Minn., entitled ‘‘What We 
Do.’’ This will be furnished 
to those applying to the officers 
of the company at the address 
given. 

Inasmuch as many readers 
have expressed a desire to be 
informed more fully regarding 
the personality of the officers 
and the facilities of the com- 
pany for handling business, 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN_ is 
pleased to give herewith photo- 
graphs descriptive of both. 
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THE INLAND EMPIRE. 


IN THE KOOTENAI COUNTRY. 


Sanppornt, Ipa., Jan. 12.—The car shortage, general 
in the northwest, is being felt by local dealers and it 
is almost impossible to procure cars sufficient to make 
any effect upon the accumulation of orders on hand. It 
is claimed that the Oregon Short Line has absolutely 
refused to take any more cars from points off its road. 
The Great Northern is using every available car to 
supply coal, a famine of which has prevailed for the 
iast month. The market conditions, however, are still 
good and notwithstanding the car shortage the Humbird 
Lumber Company is running both its Sandpoint and 
Kootenai planing mills at full capacity. 

L. D. Huddleston, who recently resigned a road posi- 
tion with the David Tozer Company, of Minneapolis, 
has been here this week familiarizing himself with the 
mill and office of the Humbird Lumber Company, with 
which he assumed a position January 1. Mr. Huddle- 
ston will represent the local firm in Nebraska and will 
make his headquarters at Omaha. : 

T. W. Viekere, representing the Humbird Lumber 
Company in North Dakota, has been here on a two 
weeks’ visit to the mill, familiarizing himself with stock. 
J. A. MeCampbell, who represents the firm, with head- 





“quarters in Minneapolis, could not make his annual trip 


to the home office because of the illness of his son. All 
three gentlemen mentioned will be at the meeting of the 
Minnesota retail dealers to be held at Minneapolis Jan- 
uary 15 and 16, and they will go from there to the 
— Lumber Dealers’ Association meeting at Lin- 
coln. 

The Potter Lumber Company has been organized at 
Clark Fork. The concern will build a 50,000 capacity 








R.P.GILLETTE Secretary 





mill on the east side of Clark Fork river. Surveys 
were made this week and cook houses and bunk houses 
are already up. William Potter, the principal owner, 
was formerly in the sheep business in Montana, closing 
out his business there a few years ago to build a beau- 
tiful home on the banks of the picturesque Clark Fork. 
This will make the second mill at Clark Fork and will 
in a measure make up to that locality the loss of a 
mill which was planned to be built there next season 
by the Stacks-Gibbs company, which later abandoned 
the field with the sale of its holdings in that locality to 
the Dover Mill Company. 

A big transfer of Kootenai county timber lands 
was made at the county seat last week with the taking 
over of the holdings of the William Howard Land Com- 
pany by the Monarch Timber Company. The total 
amount involved was $966,607. The lands lie in the 
southern part of the county. 

The case of Grant Burger and Charles Horn against 
the Tuttle Lumber Company was decided in district 
court last week, resulting in a verdict for the plaintiffs 
in the sum of $633. The plaintiffs took a logging con- 
tract to place some logs in boom at Boyer’s landing on 
Lake Pend d’Oreille in the winter of 1904. When 
spring came the logs were high and dry and could not 
be towed out. The company resisted payment, but the 
contract had been complied with, it was found. 





NEW YORKERS BUY VIRGINIA TIMBER LAND. 


NorFouk, VA., Jan. 3—The Virginia Land & Lumber 
Company, owning 10,000 acres of land in the Dismal 
Swamp, in Pleasant Grove district of Norfolk county, 
has sold to the Norva Land & Lumber Company all of 
its holdings, the price paid being $5 and other con- 
sideration. The land is worth in the neighborhood of 
$200,000. It contains valuable timber and farming lands. 
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REWARDS OF A LIFETIME SERVICE.—(Concluded from Front Page.) 


Snell is manager, and in a short time he has succeeded 


in placing the Minot business on a sound foundation, 
since the people of that growing northwestern part of the 
state seem fully to appreciate a business of that char- 
acter in their immediate vicinity. The Dakota branch 
handles west coast products, fir and cedar, in addition 
to a large line of white pine doors, windows, frames ete. 
The capacity of the Minot branch will be doubled by 
April 1 of this year. 

Each of the separate houses is incorporated under 
the laws of its own state. Mr. Smith is president of all 
three concerns, John F. Wilcox vice president and 8. H. 
Phillips treasurer. 

It will be seen by this review of the rise and present 
status of the B. W. Smith business that the originator 
and master spirit of it must have possessed a rare fac- 
ulty of discovering opportunity and seizing it before it 
passed beyond his grasp. He had the power of final 
decision, which many men haye not. He also had the 
courage of his convictions when once he had determined 
that an opportune venture would accrue to his advantage. 
It seems that he never made an important misstep, but 
moved forward without any observable backslidings. 
This uninterrupted forward movement by some might be 
attributed to good luck, but as we scan Mr. Smith’s 
business record a logical connection continually appears 
between what he initiated and the reason for every un- 
dertaking. It is the record of a clear headed, resolute, 
industrious, farseeing man, whose business career was 
ordered with such precision that success was inevitable. 
It was like the work of the machinery that cut the sfock 
for his sash and doors; in sizes and measure it was exact, 
with the result that the parts joined perfectly in a com- 
plete and satisfactory whole. When the machinery had 
done its work the thing practically was accomplished. 
Hence we see that in Mr. Smith’s business there appar- 
ently has never been anything to do over again because 
a mistake had been made. 

One observer has said that Mr. Smith’s chief char- 
acteristic appears to be his ability to stay with one prop- 
osition from the beginning until he has exhausted its 
possibilities. He is inclined to be slow and deliberate 
and aims toward conservatism in both his business and 
his social life. While capable of forming strong opinions 
he is open to conviction if reasonable evidence is pro- 
duced that he is in error. 

While this view of his character touching delibera- 
tion may seem to contradict the foregoing estimate of 
his quick judgment and readiness to seize instantly upon 
promising opportunities, such a conclusion may be more 
apparent than real. No doubt he carefully scans every 
phase of a proposition that is presented to his view, but 
his course of business life shows that his action is read- 
ily determined upon when once his mind is satisfied that 


a proposition is a safe one, promising profitable results. 
He is a thorough believer in business system and has 
all his affairs under constant control. 

Mr. Smith married Delia Stevens, at Anoka, Minn., in 
1882. This lady died in January, 1902. In June, 1904, 
Mr. Smith married Mabel McClary, of Minneapolis. By 
his first marriage his only child, Harold 8. Smith, aged 
18, was born. 

In political belief and affiliation Mr. Smith is a re- 
publican. He is a man of religious faith and attach- 
ments, being a member of the Congregational denomina- 
tion. In accordance with his relations to Christian so- 
ciety he stands for morality, good order in community, 
charity toward his fellow men and the highest aims in 

















MINOT (N. D.) PLANT, ON THE GREAT NORTHERN 
RAILWAY. 


governmental policy. He is a member of the Commercial 
Club of Minneapolis and is cheerful and a good com- 
panion. He is careful, conscientious and honorable in 
all his dealings—traits that, because of their reliability, 
have given him an excellent reputation wherever he has 
done business. He is easily approached and welcomes 
any decent comer into his office, whether he be a friend, 
a mere acquaintance or a stranger. He has about him 
that simple friendliness which is the soul of civility and 
affability. He is a well read’ man and possesses an ex- 
cellent memory of what he reads, and this in conversation 
and society makes the impression of a man of education 
and culture. His dress and manner are those of a 
true gentleman without ostentation. He is temperate in 
habit, using neither liquor nor tobacco. Aside from 
business he is distinctively a lover of home and takes 
chief delight in the domestic happiness that is to be found 
within the quiet precincts of his own dwelling place. 











CITY WAREHOUSE AND OFFICE OF THE CITY SASH & DOOR COMPANY, AT THIRD AVENUE SOUTH AND 
FOURTH STREET, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














The Tariff to Be 


Discussed. 

















The plea of James J. Hill for reciprocity with 
Canada and Senator Cullom’s recommendation of 
a special session of Congress for a revision of the 
present import duties along Republican lines are 
straws. 


Intelligent Discussion Must Be 





Based on Facts. 




















The lumberman who would form a just opinion 
as to the place of lumber in the tariff system 
should not only know the provisions of SCHED 
ULE D of the PRESENT LAW, but should know 
what previous tariffs were and their effect. 


Where Can the Facts Be Found ? 








The only complete, accurate and clear presenta 
tion of the American lumber tariffs is to be found 
in 

Volume I of the “History of the 
Lumber Industry of America.” 


It gives the gist of all laws affecting forest 
products from the adoption of the Constitution 
until now. 














It gives all tariff rates. 
It gives accounts of all reciprocity treaties 
affecting 
It 
and lumber prices of high duties and low, or of 
free trade. 
It the whether 
foreign, which have actuated: legislation. 


lumber 












shows the effect on volume of importations 



















shows influences, domestic or 


It thoroughly covers every phase of the sub 
ject. 


In the “History of the Lumber 





Industry of America,” 





By J. E, DEFEBAUGH, 










the lumberman will find the facts on which to 
base his conclusions, and the arguments to back 
them, for the presentation is as fair and impartial 


as it is full. 












The History is published in four large volumes, 
bound in half Morocco, at $5 a volume. Address 
the publishers, 


Americanfiimberman 


315 Dearborn St., 
CHICAGO, ILL., U.S. A. 





AUDITS AND SYSTEMS 
OF ACCOUNTS 


Wilkinson, Reckitt, Williams & Co. 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS. 


Marquette Bidg. 52 Broadway, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 


Mutual Life Bidg., 
PHILADELPHIA. 























PLANT: OF THE CITY SASH & DOOR COMPANY AT SIOUX CITY, IOWA. 








CITY SASH & DOOR 





COMPANY’S WAREHOUSE, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 
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_We Are Offering 


Timber Land 
6 Per Cent 
Bonds 


secured by first mortgage on southern tim- 
ber lands at less than 50 per cent of their 





present market value. Issued by large, 


well-established, responsible lumber com- 





panies. Full particulars will be mailed on 
request. 


Clark L. Poole @ Co. 


SUCCESSORS TO 
H. C. BARROLL & CO, Bankers. 


CHICAGO. 


First National Bank Bldg.. 








4 : 7 
The American 


Credit-Indemnity Co. 
of New York. 


Capital, Full Paid, $1,000,000.00 


S. M. PHELAN, President. 
E. M. TREAT, Secretary. 
Offices: 


No. 302 Broadway, New York. 
Broadway and Locust Sts., St. Louis. 
Marquette Bidg., Chicago. 

And in all principal cities. 


Insures Manufacturers and 
Wholesalers against excessive 
annual loss through insolvency 
of customers. 


What will your losses be for the year? 
Who can tell? Experience is valuable but 
it does not guarantee against losses. Credit 
Insurance does ! 

Seventy-four and a half per cent. of all 
failures in any given year are beyond the 
control of the Credit man. You have the 
Risk, and Credit Insurance alone will pro- 
tect you and save your profits. 


Write for our Booklet, “‘ Collateral on 
Merchandise Accounts,’’ mailed free. 


@ - 


Bankers and Lumbermens Bank 


Cor. Second and Stark Sts., PORTLAND OREGON. 


OFFICERS: 
D. C. PELTON. President. 

FRED. H. ROTHCHILD, Ist Vice-President. 
JOHN A. KEATING, 2nd Vice-President. 
E. C. MEARS, Cashier. 

H. D. STORY, Assistant Cashier. 
PLATT & PLATT, General Counsel. 


DIRECTORS: 


FRED. H. ROTHCHILD, 
JOHN A. KEATING, 








D. C. PELTON, 
DR, K. A. J. MACKENZIE, 


ROBERT T. PLATT, E. C. MEARS, 
H. D. STORY, LLOYD J. WENTWORTH, 
GEORGE G. BINGHAM, CHAS. 8. RUSSELL. 


Lumbermen’s Accounts Solicited. 














THE CENTRAL SOUTH. 


CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 


NEw ORLEANS, La., Jan. 14.—The lumber situation 
in all lines seems to be in satisfactory shape, so far as 
the New Orleans territory is concerned. All that is 
needed to set things humming is a letup in the car 
famine, and this seems to be on the way. Car service 
has been slowly improving for the past fortnight, and 
while it is yet far from normal there is good reason to 
believe that a few more weeks, at the present rate of 
improvement, will set much of the lumber that has been 
stalled in millyards for months to rolling toward the 
buyers who contracted for it long ago. Even the smaller 
mills report an improvement in car supply. This, with 
the resultant relief from yard congestion, will result in 
greater activity throughout the southern lumber belt. 
Labor is still far from plentiful, however, and opera- 
tions in some sections may be curtailed for lack of 
hands. 

In yellow pine demand is brisk and prices on the 
weaker side of the list are steadily assuming a firmer 
tone. While car material continues in heaviest do- 
mestic demand there is plenty of call for yard stock 
and other items of the list, and the business in sight 
assures an active market for some months. Export de- 
mand is still excellent and prime is bringing top prices. 

The cypress market continues active, with stocks none 
too heavy for the opening of a new season. No. 1 
common for immediate shipment remains practically off 
the market; little No. 2 common is unsold; 5, 6 and 
8-quarter shop is in little better supply, while select 
is selling at a rapid pace. Cypress lath are growing 
scarce again, while clippers are about the only grade 
that remains in anything like normal supply. Prices 
have not changed but remain firm at list. Car service 
is reported as slightly bettered. The return of the 
Cypress Selling Company’s salesmen to their respective 
fields yesterday and today marks the opening of the 
year’s campaign, and from present appearances the ex- 
ceptional year’s business recorded in 1906 will be sur- 
passed during 1907. 

Hardwood manufacturers still find a favorable market 
and the improved weather is said to have resulted in 
greater activity at their mills. Present indications are 
that they will not be apt to glut the market should they 
run for months to full capacity. Stocks are light and 
this in spite of the fact that shipments during the great 
car famine were, comparatively speaking, almost nil. 
There is still a good overseas demand for the southern 
hardwoods, particularly white oak and gum, and the 
quotations are said to be favorable to the manufacturers. 

The Louisiana Car Service Association has been reor- 
ganized with increased membership and jurisdictional 
powers and will hereafter be known as the Southern Car 
Service Association. ‘The election of officers occurred 
last Friday, the following being elected: R. B. Fowler, 
of the New Orleans Terminal Company, chairman; J. B. 
Paul, of the Texas & Pacific, vice chairman; Seeley 
Dunn, manager; executive committee, R. B. Fowler, 
J. B. Paul, G. F. Gardner, O. M. Vunn and E. B. Cush- 
ing. Charles T. Mandel was appointed secretary. The 
following roads were represented at the meeting: Gulf 
& Ship Island, Kansas City Southern, Mobile, Jackson 
& Kansas City, Missouri Pacific, Texas & Pacific, Queen 
& Crescent, Southern Pacific, Louisville & Nashville, Llli- 
nois Central, Southern, New Orleans Terminal Company 
and Mississippi Central. 

Among the car service rules agreed upon was one 
reducing the free time of all cars for export shipments 
from twenty to ten days, and the free time of all other 
ears to forty-eight hours from time of delivery. 

Exports during the week: 

Steamship Miguel M. Pinillos, Barcelona, Terragona and 
Oporto—107,400 staves, 3,881 pieces gum lumber, 1,855 
pieces oak lumber. 

Steamship Regina Elena Savona and Genoa—691 pieces 
sawn timber, 648 sacks oak staves. 

Bark Emilia, Lisbon—125,040 staves. 

Steamship Bertha, Port Barrios—24,000 cross ties, 42 
pieces piling. 

Steamship John H. Barry, Aalberg and Odense—209 bun- 
dles oak lumber, 2,095 pieces oak lumber, 625 pieces poplar 
lumber. 

Steamship Indian, Liverpool—4,692 pieces poles and oars. 

Steamship Manchester Inventor, Manchester—4,480 staves, 
9,267 pieces oak lumber, 16,703 pieces pine lumber. 

Steamship Anselm, Belize—3,000 feet pine lumber, 1,381 
pieces pine lumber. 

Steamship Esparta, Bocas del Toro—4,792 pieces yellow 
pine lumber. 

Steamship Chancellor, Liverpool—9,917 pieces gum lum- 
ber, 27 ash logs, 10 oak logs, 15,344 pieces hickory squares, 
428 bundles oak lumber. 

Steamship Politician, Liverpool—353 pieces pine lumber, 
944 bundles staves, 20,500 pieces staves, S95 pieces gum 
lumber, 2,454 pieces poplar lumber, 208 bundles oak lum- 
ber, 428 cases, 17 sacks and 86 bundles handles. 

Steamship Cestrian, Liverpool—20,800 staves, 120 oak 
logs, 16,076 pieces oak lumber. 

Steamship Ellis, Colon—10,805 pieces lumber, 629 bun- 
dies oak lumber, 489 bundles yellow pine lumber, 15,519 
pieces yellow pine lumber, 500 cross ties, 87 pieces timber. 

Steamship Rathlin Head, Belfast—3,550 pieces pine 
boards, 286 pieces poplar boards, 1,160 pieces gum boards, 
122 pieces pine timber, 12 pine logs. 

Steamship Ranza, Bremen—486 pieces walnut lumber, 
1,570 pieces cottonwood lumber, 8,450 pieces pine lumber, 
1,271 staves, 872 pieces oak lumber. 

Steamship Alston, Havre and Antwerp—29,096 staves, 
405 pieces sawn timber. 

Steamship Chickohominy, Port Limon—5,388 creosoted 
cross ties, 587 pieces creosoted timber. 

Steamship Councillor, Liverpool—112 cases, 1,803 bundles 
handles, 5,580 pieces hardwood lumber, 21 bundles hard- 
wood lumber, 3,076 pieces gum lumber, 1,163 pieces cotton- 
wood lumber, 4,271 pieces oak lumber, 1,665 pieces ash 
lumber, 194 bags rough wood billets. 

Steamship El Mar, New York—175,000 feet lumber, 58 
barrels, 68 cases skewers. 

Steamship Auguste, Trieste, Marseilles and Bari—20,650 

ieces lumber, 91,130 staves, 3,000 bundles oak headings, 
71,200 bundles oak staves. 





Steamship Brookwood, Dunkirk—333 persimmon logs. 

Steamship City of Mexico, Vera Cruz and Tampico—2,773 
pieces pine lumber. 
* Steamship Asian, Liverpool—25,721 oak staves, 5,061 
pieces walnut lumber, 1,138 pieces oak lumber. 

Steamship Habil, Ceiba—15,000 feet pine lumber, 100 
ereosoted telegraph poles. 





SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 


HATTIESBURG, Miss., Jan. 12.—For some time the 
lumbermen of this section have been considerably 
aroused by the state’s attitude toward the lessees of the 
sixteenth sections. In many instances the timber had 
been entirely cut and in some cases the parties leasing 
the land dead. It was alleged that these sections had 
been worked at a price far below a reasonable sum and 
as a result of the state supreme court’s recent decision 
the state revenue agent some time ago sent out deputies 
to ascertain, as nearly as possible, the amount of lumber 
that had been removed from these plots, after which 
time a reassessment will be made and suits filed for the 
recovery or collection of such an amount. In the future 
privileges will be granted turpentine operators for work- 
ing the pine timber on those sections that have not here- 
tofore been cut over. 

Prices have been growing better for some time. Sev- 
eral weeks ago some manufacturers and wholesalers re- 
ported an advancement, while others stated that the 
conditions of the market was unchanged. Now, how- 
ever, all seem agreed that not only are prices better 
but they feel that they can consistently demand a nor- 
mal figure for their product. Stocks are considerably 
above normal, although practically all of them are sold. 
At the smaller mills is seen much lumber which has 
served as an obstacle toward the customary output, cre- 
ating considerable congestion. The production has not 
been, by a great deal, as large as it would have been 
had they been able to obtain cars. These small oper- 
ators cut only for special bill stock and when their 
order file is exhausted they shut down till more bills 
have been secured. It is therefore only at the large 
mills where there may be seen any lumber which has 
not already been placed. Many of the mills are being 
forced to decline the most tempting offers and this 
inability to readily place orders among the southern 
longleaf plants has had a tendency to convince the 
trade that they cannot secure stock at those very small 
figures at which the product was being sold last July 
and August. One mill recently had on file over 100 
unfilled orders and this mill was by no means one of 
the largest. That condition applies to all of the mills 
of the state proportionately. 

The car shortage is somewhat improved. Along the 
Gulf & Ship Island railroad the mills are securing emp- 
ties with less trouble than they were heretofore, but the 
condition is still very serious—practically as bad as it 
ever was. The mills along the other roads report that 
conditions are unchanged, as to this scarcity. 

The prosperity and growth of Mississippi during the 
last year has been phenomenal. Thirty-five new banks, 
including five nationals, were chartered in Mississippi. 
This is unequaled by any southern state, during their 
entire history, with the exception of Texas. The wealth 
of the state may be reckoned by the production of cotton 
and lumber. 

Hattiesburg, which is the principal lumber town of 
this part of the south, is rapidly adding to her popu- 
lation. At the taking of the last census, in September, 
1906, the town had a population of 22,000, four times 
as great as that of 1900, and is still adding to these 
figures. Local building operations are active and the 
indications are that they will continue to consume the 
output of many mills of this section. A great deal of 
pine is being used in interior finishing and with the 
methods now in vogue the appearance of this wood is 
second to none. As a rule sap material is used for 
these purposes. 

Petal, a small saw mill town just south of Hatties- 
burg, has been having considerable trouble in convincing 
the railroads that it is really a town and deserving of 
notice. It is trying to force the roads to recognize it 
as a regular station. This move is backed principally 
by the mill men of that point, which is on the main 
line of the New Orleans & Northeastern railway. 

At Jackson active work is progressing in the recon- 
struction of the plant of the National Lumber Com- 
pany, whose large mill was recently destroyed by fire. 
Most of the debris has been removed and as soon as 
this work is completed the building of the new plant, 
which is to be thoroughly modern and well equipped, 
will be begun. This plant was one of the largest and 
best equipped in this section of the state and many of 
the mills that have had much custom dressing done were 
seriously discommoded. It is stated that it will require 
at least a year to complete the new mill. 

The Dignum Product Company, the only plant in the 
world manufacturing, on a commercial scale, alcohol 
from sawdust, has been shut down for some time, but 
will probably resume operations at no distant day. It 
has temporarily ceased operations awaiting the enforce- 
ment of the recent act of Congress relative to its prod- 
uet. In addition to alcohol it produces spirits of cologne, 
the most expensive of the allied products. This plant 
has demonstrated the feasibility of using the refuse 
from the pine mills. 





WESTERN FLORIDA TRADE. 

PENSACOLA, FLa., Jan. 14.—Conditions in the pitch 
pine lumber and timber market in the Pensacola district 
are growing perceptibly better with each passing week. 
The market is stronger, the demand better and quota- 
tions uniformly higher than during December. The last 
week witnessed an advance of from one-half to one cent 
a foot on timber of thirty-foot average and overage on 
a basis of forty eubic feet, while there was also a small 
advance on smaller averages. The market, however, is 
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not a good one on small averages, and in fact timber 
of this class is not desired. 

The quality of sawn timber now being placed on the 
market has shown a considerable improvement since the 
agreement between the exporters and shippers that tim- 
ber of certain class would not be accepted under any 
condition. Before the agreement between the shippers 
in each shipment that came to port there was timber of 
an undesirable class, which was accepted and sent 
abroad, with the result that the foreign buyers com- 
plained to the seller and claimed that other Gulf ports 
did not send out timber of this class. The shippers im- 
mediately decided to put a stop to these complaints and 
notified manufacturers and inspectors that where timber, 
which was specified in the letters, was found in a ship- 
ment that all of it would be refused. This brought 
about the desired result. 

During the week the ruling quotations have been 27 
and 27% cents for timber of thirty foot average and 
over; 26 cents for twenty-seven foot average, and 22 to 
231%4 cents for averages of twenty-four feet. Lumber 
has also gained more tone, and a better demand in 
foreign markets is noticeable. A large number of in- 
quiries, especially from South American ports, has 
been received here, and several contracts for future de- 
livery made. The foreign markets are still lower than 
they were before the big storm along the Gulf coast, but 
have rallied considerably during the last month and 
there is a much healthier condition apparent. 

Just at present the outward movement of both lumber 
and timber is heavier than at any period since Sep- 
tember. The great delay in shipments directly following 
this big hurricane caused many of the shippers to get 
behind in their orders, and the harbor, railroads and 
docks are just now in condition to handle the business and 
it is being pushed rapidly. Many vessels are in port 
taking cargoes of this character. In fact the fleet of 
both sail and steam vessels is larger than known during 
the last year. Altogether conditions in this district are 
‘howing much improvement. It is the prediction of 
some that before the end of 1907 the market will be 
higher than it was at any time during 1906. 





ON THE BANK OF THE SAVANNAH. 


Augusta, GA., Jan. 12.—Lumbering interests, repre- 
senting approximately $500,000 in capital stock, are 
very perplexed as to what course to pursue under pres- 
ent conditions. The demand for lumber and building 
supplies is greater now than it has been at this season 
of the year for a long time and this magnifies the prob- 
lem confronting lumbermen. 

There is complaint on all sides about the shortage of 
cars, but no remedy seems to be in sight and it is there- 
fore evident that development of business requiring 
railroad transportation is impeded and progress checked. 

Augusta was a leading lumber center in the south when 
the great mills were first introduced and the great tim- 
ber forests around the city furnished convenient and 
ample material, but now the mills have to look to south- 
ern Georgia for their main supply, consequently it has 
to be shipped some distance and the mills are doubly 
dependent on the roads. But close to the city there are 
still large tracts of timbered land that with transporta- 
tion facilities could be worked with profit, and every 
year the owners of these tracts are realizing that they 
are still increasing in value and they seem to be in no 
hurry to develop the property. Timbered land is val- 
uable now, no matter where situated, but owners are 
not hurrying to find a market, consequently there is no 
progress. 

There has never been so much activity displayed in 
development as has been exhibited since the beginning 
of the new year. A new railroad has been chartered 
with headquarters at Savannah, extending 400 miles 
from Savannah to Rossville, in the northern part of the 
state, with branch lines. The name of the company is 
the Savannah, Augusta & Northern railway, with a capi- 
tal stock of $8,000,000, of which $5,000,000 is common 
stock and $3,000,000 is preferred stock. The incorpo- 
rators are: Edward M. Rice, of New York City, and 
the following citizens of Bulloch county, Georgia: J. A. 
Brannen, J. J. Blitch, Hinton Booth, R. F. Donaldson, 
Cecil W. Brannen, J. E. Donehue, B. B. Sorrier, J. R. 
Miller and S. L. Moore. The line will connect with 
big systems at Chattanooga and from there will have 
outlets to all sections. 

It will be especially valuable to the lumbering inter- 
ests, as it will penetrate many timber sections now re- 
mote from railroads. The counties of Effingham, Bryan, 
Bulloch, Emanuel, Jenkins, Burke, Jefferson, Glascock, 
Warren, MeDuffie, Wilkes, Oglethorpe, Clarke, Jackson, 
Hall, Dawson, Forsythe, Cherokee, Pickens, Gilmer, Mur- 
ray, Gordon, Whitfield, Catoosa and Walker will be on 
the main line of the road, while a branch is projected 
to leave a point in McDuffie county and run through 
Columbia and Richmond counties into Augusta. The 
Augusta Chamber of Commerce will make an effort to 
have the city placed on the main line of the road. This 
would afford great opportunities for reaching new terri- 
tory for Augusta. 

An appropriation of $50,000 for keeping the Savannah 
river clear and an additional sum for a survey looking to 
establishing a lock and dam system has just been prom- 
ised from Washington and the lumbermen and others 
interested in shipping are enthusiastic over the idea of 
at last making the river a great inland waterway. All 
along the line of the river there are millions of feet of 
fine cypress lumber that can be handled if proper river 
transportation can be secured. 

The Savannah & Augusta Steamboat Company, which 
has heretofore been operating only two boats, is making 
provisions to have three steamers in operation between 
here and Savannah by the first of March, so as to 
keep down a congestion ‘in freight traffic when the spring 


shipments of fertilizers begin. 
also be moving about that time. 

The meeting of the Yellow Pine Lumber Sash Door 
& Blind Association, which will be held in Atlanta Jan- 
uary 17, is a meeting of much interest here, as two of 
the leading mills are members of the association and 
they will have representatives there. There are six 
lumber companies operating in Augusta with branch 
mills at many points in southern Georgia. One of the 
companies here deals only in hardwood lumber and its 
interests are mainly in the northern section of the timber 
belt. The introduction of roofing in this section has 
had a tendency to hold down the price of shingles and 
they are now much cheaper than they were a year ago. 

The building interests in Augusta are much in need 
of skilled help and unless something is done to relieve 
the situation in this respect there may be a decided rise 
in prices of labor so as to carry on construction work 
in the city. 


Other heavy traffic will 





FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL. 


ATLANTA, GA., Jan. 15.—The vigorous efforts of ship- 
pers to recure relief from the car shortage have been 
in vain and if anything conditions are now much worse 
than they have been heretofore. The lumber business of 
Georgia is practically demoralized by the scarcity of cars 
and building operations are almost at a standstill. The 
labor situation is somewhat improved, but much trouble 
is still being experienced with the negroes in some parts 
of the state. Market conditions remain about stationary. 
Car sills and heavy timbers show a slight slump for the 
last week. Dressed stock is holding its own. Lath and 
shingles normal. 

Martin F. Amorous, the well known local lumberman 
and saw mill operator, is spending several days at Fivay, 
Fla., looking after the interests of the Aripeka Sawmill 
Company, of which he is the head. The Aripeka com- 
pany has something over 300,000 acres of fine timber 
lands in Florida and during the last few months has 
installed several modern saw mills. Railroads have alse 
been constructed by the company and its Florida hold- 
ings are said to be some of the most valuable in the 
southern states. 

W. J. Welsh, a prominent attorney of New York 
city, has been in McRae, Ga., all the last week exam- 
ining titles and deeds pertaining to the Mann timber 
business on the Ocmulgee river swamp. The amount that 
a New York company will pay for this hardwood -tim- 
ber will approximate about $100,000. About three- 
fourths of this timbered land lies in Telfair county and 
the balance in Coffee county. There is no doubt now but 
that the deal will be consummated and all that has to 
be done at this time is closing up the formalities of the 
transfer. The buyers will in all probability begin at 
once to cut the timber and ship same to the hardwood 
markets. 





MATTERS AT MOBILE. 


MoBILE, ALA., Jan. 12.—The one thing lacking in the 
lumber manufacturing industry of the Gulf coast 
today is labor. Each mill has a few steady, reliable 
hands, but not in sufficient number for the work in 
hand. This question is the one serious problem that 
confronts the millman. It may be that in the encour- 
agement of immigration the solution is to be found. 
Some of the mills in Mississippi have tried this experi- 
ment, but with little success. 

The mildness of the fall and winter is going to cause 
a much greater loss to owners of down timber than 
was predicted at the outset. The weather all over the 
Gulf has been so mild that already the worms are at 
work on the fallen timber and soon much of it will be 
a total loss. Some concerns that are large owners of 
this fallen timber are making desperate efforts to 
save themselves as much as possible, and to this end 
their mills are cutting almost entirely on the down 
timber. One of these concerns is the L. N. Dantzler 
Lumber Company, of Moss Point, Miss., and this firm 
has just acquired this week thirty-one oxen, which will 
be used in hauling the fallen timber to the mills or 
the waterways. The large plant of this mill has 
been cutting almost exclusively on the down timber 
for some time, being one of the heaviest sufferers from 
the September storm. 

There has been practically no change in the sawn 
timber market, the price remaining at 28 cents. There 
is no doubt that prices will be well maintained for 
averages of 30 feet and over, though there may be 
some weakening in prices for timber of smaller aver- 
ages, which, however, is not in very good demand, 
and when sales are made the price is usually a matter 
of some concession. 

The market for Cuban schedules is firm and there is 
a good demand. The outward movement during the 
last week was considerably above the average, and 
there are a number of vessels still in port loading 
for Cuban points. It is reported that L. M. Moragues, 
one of the principal shippers to Cuba, recently sold 
7,000,000 feet for shipment to the island. 

The demand for prime lumber continues brisk and 
the price ranges from $33 to $37.50. Shippers are 
contracting for this grade wherever they can find it, 
and they are not very choice about the amount they 
can secure, picking up parcels everywhere. 

Some improvement has been made in the car situ- 
ation, and this has been more particularly the case 
with the mills situated along the line of the Mobile, 
Jackson & Kansas City railroad. The K. C. Lumber 
Company is getting in its own cars, and lumber is 
moving more freely to the ports, though there is still 
trouble in securing cars for interior shipments, 

Two milling syndicates are considering locating at 
Laurel. These are the Cudebac Lumber Company, of 
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$1,500,000 


Sierra Madre 
Land and Lumber 
Company 


% 


First Mortgage Serial Gold Bonds. 


Total Authorized Issue, $3,000,000 
Dated December 1, 1905. 


Maturing $75,000 December 1, 1911 
and $75,000 annually thereafter up 
to and including December 1, 1930. 


Any bonds outstanding after December 1, 1915, 
are subject to call at 110 and interest upon any inter- 
est payment date. Principal of bonds may be regis- 
tered. Denomination, $1,000. Interest payable 
June Ist and December Ist. Principal and interest 
payable at | 


Knickerbocker Trust Company, 
New York, Trustee. 


The trust deed provides that the 
Company shall pay to the trustee toward 
the sinking fund $1.50 per 1,000 feet 
stumpage on all timber cut by the Com- 
pany. 

A contract has been entered into be- 
tween the Sierra Madre Land and 
Lumber Company and the Cananea Con- 
solidated Copper Company, under which 
the Cananea Company takes for a term 
of twenty-five years, at current prices, 
a minimum amount of $1,000,000 worth 
of lumber per annum, which contract 
will net a profit of $400,000 per annum 
to the Lumber Company, and which 
alone will more than provide for the 
entire annual interest charge of $180,- 
000 and the retirement of $150,000 
bonds per annum. 

The Sierra Madre Land and Lumber 
Company owns in the Republic of 
Mexico, near the border of the United 
States, a body of virgin timber, com- 
prising 2,315,000 acres; probably the 
largest tract of standing timber on this 
continent under one ownership. The 
Company has made a mortgage cover- 
ing this entire property to secure an 
issue of $3,000,000 first mortgage bonds, 
of which we offer $1,500,000, maturing 
as above. 

The Greene Consolidated Copper 
Company controls the Sierra Madre 
Land and Lumber Company through 
ownership of 51 per cent of its capital 
stock. 

Circular, including letter from W. C. 
Greene, president of the Company, and 
report of J. P. Brayton, lumber expert, 
Chicago, will be furnished upon request. 


PRICE, PAR AND INTEREST 


Mason, Lewis & Co. 
BANKERS 


Monadnock Building 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
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Buy 
Good 
Gilmour 
Doors. 


ET 
Gittour 
UARANTEED 


DOORS 


AND SAVE MONEY 


We carry thousands of high grade 
veneered front, vestibule and in- 
terior doors in stuck, and can ship 
regular sizes immediately 


Send Us Your Lists of Odd 
Doors for Estimates. 


The David Gilmour Door Co. 


Makers of Good Doors Only 


oar = ees 7 ¥. The 

a David 
Gilmour 
Door Co. 


BUFFALO, 
N. Y. 





They Are 
Guaranteed. 














Interior Finish 


Veneered Doors 


We manufacture our own 
hardwood lumber and can 
name low prices. 


PROMPT SHIPMENTS 
OUR SPECIALTY. 


Carnahan Mfg. 
LOOGOOTEE, IND. 


Estimates Furnished. 








Avoid the Car Shortage 


That will follow later on, by ordering now. 


Secure Our Price List. C O A 1 
Some of our Brands: 
ANTHRACITE, SEMI-ANTHRACITE. SOFT. 
Pennsylvania, Jenny Lind, Paris, Illinois, 
Spadra, Arkansas, Coal Hill, Huntington, Iowa, 


Russellville, Midland Valley, Missouri, 
Arkansas. Poteau. Southern Kansas. 


taNoOsSsitn 


HEA NNILEAL 





Carterville Trenton Loaded in Box Cars for Western Ship- 
ment. Eastern Soft Coal and Coke. Colorado 
and Indian Territory. Smithing Coal. 


Special prices on Mine Run Screenings and Slack. Now is the 
time to make contracts. Carload shipments only. Wire, tele- 
phone or write. 


LUMBER 


CRUIKSHANK &’coac CO, ““"wo” 











TENNESSEE RED CEDAR 
POSTS, POLES AND PILING 


Round, Split, Sawed, Hewed. 
PROMPT SHIPMENTS AND GOOD STOCK. 


Nebraska Bridge Supply & Lumber Co. 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 


INSURANCE 


Lumber Insurance Company of New York 
Capital and Surplus. $300,000 
66 Broadway . NEW YORK 














Jackson, Miss., whose mill at that point was recently 
burned; the other a northern syndicate from Wiscon- 
sin, which will have the 20,000-acre tract of timbered 
land known as the McPherson syndicate timber at 
their disposal. 

The Bowers Dredging Company has completed the 
17-foot channel from the drawbridge at Scranton to 
the 17-foot center in the Pascagoula bay, and its 
dredge has moved up to Moss Point, Miss., to dredge to 
the same depth from that place to Scranton. This 
part of the work will be completed in about three 
weeks. 

Figures compiled by 8. C. Gardner, secretary of the 
Progressive Business Men’s League of Gulfport, Miss., 
show that the exports of lumber from that port during 
1906 aggregated 293,125,000 superficial feet as against 
207,614,000 for the previous year. Edward Hines, the 
wealthy Chicago lumberman and promoter of a new 
railroad to Gulfport, has guaranteed an additional an- 
nual shipment of not Jess than 300,000,000 feet of 
lumber, beginning July 1, 1907, together with two new 
steamship lines, one to Cuba and the other to New 
York. 

The board of supervisors of Perry county, Missis- 
sippi, recently asked the attorney general of that state 
for an opinion as to, the power of the board to sell 
timber from the sixteenth section lands that have 
already been leased and whether the board has the 
right to sell the fallen timber on said lands. The 
attorney general has rendered an opinion that the 
board has the right to sell the fallen timber, but not 
the standing timber without the consent of the lessee. 

The following millmen were in this city during the 
last week: Robert Otis, of Mississippi; H. I. Stovall, 
Leaf, Miss.; C. J. Mallere, Gulfport, Miss.; James F. 
Green, Leaf, Miss.; E. B. Shepherd, Mount Vernon, 
Ala.; T. M. Fallen, Hattiesburg, Miss. 

The following schooners are receiving cargoes of 
lumber this weck at the mills of the L. N. Dantzler 
Lumber Company, Moss Point, Miss.: 

Henrietta J. Powell, 250,000 feet for Vera Cruz: Florence 
R. Hewson, 251,000 feet and Omega, 250,000 feet for Kings- 
ton: Delta, 300,000 feet for Havana. 

The following were the exports from the port of 
Paseagoula, Miss., for the week ending January 10: 

Havana—American schooner Mary J. Russell, 318,000 
feet pine lumber, valued at $6.5 American schooner Alice 
Lord, 277,000 feet, valued at $5,530. 

St. John, P. R.—-American schooner Camilla May Page, 
601,000 feet pine lumber, valued at $12,763. 
¢ Colon—British schooner Annie M. Parker, 391,000 feet 
pine lumber, valued at $8,606. ! 

Exports fer the week ending January 11: 

Havana—Norwegian steamship Vidar, 116,284 superficial 
feet pine lumber, valued at $1,506; American schooner 
Clara A. Phinney, 342,829 superficial feet pine lumber, val- 
ued at $7,370.82; British schooner Edna V. Pickles, 411,719 
superticial feet pine lumber, valued at $6,947.90. 

Greenock—British steamship Holmeside, 2,077,236 super- 
ficial feet sawn timber, valued at $45,000; 53,384 super- 
ficial feet deals, valued at $523; 3,173 cubic feet hewn oak, 
valued at $793. 

Hamburg—British steamship JHolmeside, 
feet hewn pine timber, valued at $3,581; 
ficial feet hewn timber, valued at $9, ‘ 

Guantanoma, Cuba—British sthooner IJnvectus, 344,109 
superficial feet yellow pine lumber, valued at $7,648.11; 
British barkentine Hector, 418,151 superficial feet lumber, 
valued at $9,967. ' 

Caibarien—American schooner B. Frank Neally, 190,030 
superficial feet pine lumber, valued at $4,149. 

New York—American steamship Colorado, 100,000 super- 
ficial feet lumber. 

Santiago—Norwegian steamship Ole Bull, 393,845 super- 
ficial feet lumber, valued at $9,187. 

Manzanillo—Norwegian steamship Ole Bull, 10,357 super- 
ficial feet lumber. valued at $197; 9 bundles cypress lum- 
per, valued at $60. 

Cienfuegos—Norwegian steamship Ole Bull, 93,595 super- 
ficial feet lumber, valued at $1,907. 

Gijon, Spain—British steamship Cairbavorn, 485,217 su- 
perficial feet pine lumber, valued at $15,526.94. 

Buenos Ayres—Norwegian bark Leif, 620,543 superficial 
feet lumber, valued at $12,400. 

Iriona, Honduras—Norwegian steamship Suldul, 8,000 su- 
perficial feet pine lumber, valued at $208. 


FROM ALABAMA’S CAPITAL. 


MONTGOMERY, ALA., Jan. 14.—All interests of the 
state are centered on the legislature now in session and 
the work that is likely to be done. One of the first 
things to be taken up is that of car service rules and 
the settlement of claims by the railroads of the state. 
Representative Glover, of Jefferson county, is preparing 
a bill which he will soon introduce, providing for re- 
ciprocal car service rules, and it is said to” have been 
framed in such a way as to get around all the pitfalls 
of constitutionality and give the bill every right of law 
that has ever been granted in any court, state or 
national. The question of equipment is one that will 
also be taken up. An effort will be made to force a 
supply of cars by making it a penalty for the railroads 
to delay shipments by failure to supply ears when or- 
dered. Henry B. Gray, head of the senate, and W. L. 
Martin, speaker of the house, are both in line for bring- 
ing the rail lines to taw along the way and they will 
make it easy for all legislation that will be presented 
to meet it. 

Another feature of the situation of interest to lum- 
bermen is that of immigration. Representative Kirby, 
of Huntsville, is chairman in the house of the immigra- 
tion committee and will take great interest in securing 
a measure to have the state take it up. He says that 
the question of laborers is one that the whole state has 
to do with and he will urge upon the body a liberal 
bill, in order that the state may do everything to get 
help to the industries. He has found that where the 
people are well selected they are good laborers and do 
good work at the mills and mines. They take to the 
milling interests especially, as that is a kind of work 
they are better suited for in many instances. The senate 
is well established on the question. Another feature of 
the situation is the fact that a strong vagrancy bill is 
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to be passed and that will have a tendency to help keep 
the laborers at work. 

Market conditions are unchanged, the demand still 
being good for all classes of dressed stuff and a special 
call for some of the heavier dimension grades. It begins 
to look as if the market had stiffened up to an average 
that will get along to good service in the early spring. 
All the dealers seem to agree that the outlook is brighter 
than for nearly a year and that with anything like 
adequate equipment business will soon be brisk. Demand 
is kept back by car service but that is getting better. 
As an instance of the way the lumbermen appreciate 
even small things from the transportation companies the 
fact is cited that last week one of them had six cars on 
a piece of road where he has twenty-five cars ready to 
move and in crying demand from customers. 





ON MISSISSIPPI SOUND. 

GULFPoR?t, Miss., Jan. 12.—The year is setting in well 
for lumbermen, and a fleet of twenty-five vessels is in 
port awaiting cargoes for foreign ports. Some of them 
are delayed because of the everlasting car famine, but 
those that are to carry lumber and timber from the 
ascagoula and Pearl rivers receive and clear promptly, 
as the mills on both rivers are weli supplied with barges, 
schooners and tugs, by which to send the lumber and 
timber to this port. ‘ 

The clearances from this district for the last week 
have been: 

Schooner Mary J. Russell, HWavana, 318,000 feet lumber, 
valued $6,591; by the Chicago Lumber & Coal Company. 

Schooner IF’. W. Pickels, Havana, 433,000 feet lumber, 
valued $6,450; by George H. Huggins. 

Schooner Wandla, St. George, Grenada, 93,000 feet lum- 
ber, valued $2,312; 155,000 feet joist and scantling, valued 
$3,718; by the H. Weston Lumber Company. 

Schooner Alice Lord, Havana, 155,000 feet lumber, valued 
$3,107; 94,000 feet joist and scantling, valued $1,886; 
27,000 feet sawn timber, valued $537; by the L. N. Dantzler 
Lumber Company. 

tark Anna M. Rosario, Argentina, 558,000 feet lumber, 
valued $12,270; by the L. N. Dantzler Lumber Company. 

Schooner Camilia May Page, San Juan, Porto Rico, 421,- 
0O0U feet lumber, valued $8,937; 180,000 feet joists and 
scantling, valued $3,826; by the L. N. Dantzler Lumber 
Company. 

Bark Annie M. Parker, Colon, Panama, 274,000 feet lum- 
ber, valued $6,033 ; 117,000 feet joists and scantling, valued 
$2,573; by W. Denny & Co. 

Vessels in port are: 

Steamships Wentbridge, Atlanteu, Duart, Kernwood, Her- 
mann, Ovidia, Arranmoor, Katendrecht; ships Yillaroi, Near- 
pesia, Kings County; barks General Gordon,, Sariminer, Val- 
kyvric, Novo Angelo, Fjord, Thekla, Teresa Castellano, Ed- 
ward Perey, Julia, Teranaki; schooners Blanche, Cefalan, 
Scotia. 


SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST. 


SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE. 

SAVANNAH, GA., Jan. 15.—The injunction cases 
against the Atlantic Coast Line instituted by the South- 
ern Pine Company, Charles S. Hirsch & Co., Norden & 
Sax and Granger & Lewis, in which they sought the aid 
of the Chatham superior court to.restrain the road offi- 
cials from throwing Jumber from cars in the terminal 
yards, came up for trial, and while the case was hard 
fought by both sides the temporary restraining order 
against the Coast Line was dissolved in forty-eight 
hours, the court directing counsel for the plaintiffs, the 
lumbermen, in the meanwhile to institute mandamus 
preceedings against the Central railroad in order to 
compel it to receive all cars tendered and to raise the 
embargo on shipments for New York and Boston. 

Simultaneously with the institution of proceedings 
against the Central the temporary restraining order 
against the Coast Line was dissolved and the road was 
then «at liberty to discharge the cars remaining in its 
terminals. This was not found necessary, however, 
since all the cars consigned to the contending lumber- 
men, with the exception of the Southern Pine Company, 
had been received, and at 10 o’clock on Thursday night 
last the attorneys for this concern appeared before 
Judge Cann and secured another injunction against the 
Central road restraining it from further enforcement of 
the embargo or ‘‘refusing to accept, receive and trans- 
port cars of lumber and from further discrimination 
against the petitioner.’’ ‘The Central will be required 
to show cause before Judge Cann, on January 19, why 
this temporary restraining order should not be made 
permanent, as prayed for. 

While the injunction brought by the Southern Pine 
Company operates similarly to a mandamus it is never- 
theless a restraining order. Instead of compelling this 
road—the Central—to accept the cars it inhibits it from 
refusing to accept them. The petition was filed by R. M. 
Hitch, who represents all of the lumber interests in the 
fight against the freight embargo. Speakifig of this 
matter yesterday Harvey Granger, chairman of the lum- 
ber committee of the Board of Trade, said: 

It is true that the situation has improved somewhat, but 
we have gotten to the point where it is necessary to find 
out if we have any rights. If we have no rights (referring 
to rules 13-14 promulgated by the railroad commission of 
Georgia) then we want the legislature to delegate that 
power to the commission. 

The roads claim that the law is defective and does not 
delegate to the commission the rights in question. Rules 
13 and 14 make it obligatory on the initial lines to deliver 
and the receiving lines to accept, and if these rules are not 
constitutional or the railroad commission has not the right 
to promulgate them we want the defects remedied. We 


cannot continue to do business longer in any such an un- 
satisfactory manner. 








Tt is announced that the Central road has raised the 
embargo so far as the Seaboard Air Line is concerned 
and that all cars coming in over this line will be 
promptly cared for. In the meantime many local lumber 
firms are resorting to the expedient of carting their 
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material from one terminal to another, often for three 
or more miles. 


J. Leslie Meredith, manager of Charles S. Hirsch & 
Co., in speaking of the congestion and the causes thereof 
recently said: 


There are enough cars tied up right here in Savannah to 
relieve the situation throughout the state. The mills of the 
interior, it is true, have a tremendous quantity of material 
awaiting transportation, but this condition could be speedily 
vettered if the roads would only get the cars in circulation. 

Before the issuance of the notices to local firms that the 
umber would be thrown off the cars in the railroad yards 
ihe roads tried to put the matter square up to us by start- 
ng a row among the inspectors. We, however, nipped this 
n the bud by instructing our inspectors to show a coépera- 
ive spirit in unloading and to wade right in and help each 
other regardless to whom the lumber might be consigned. 
When this was done and the roads failed in their effort they 
imply quit. 

lon't you suppose that the lumbermen would gladly re- 
move the material from the cars as soon as placed? The 
real trouble is that they (the railroads) can’t deliver the 
goods. Recently I received a letter from the Coast Line 
nforming me that we could not get cars of lumber consigned 
to us and now in their yards unless we paid demurrage all 
the way from $3 to $6 a car. What could we do? It’s ex- 
ictly like placing a gun at your head and ordering you to 
stand and deliver. There’s no redress and we can only 
grin and bear it. 

But you may rest assured that there will be a reckoning 
in the courts soon and the roads forced to refund our money. 
These were special orders which we were forced to secure, 
otherwise we would not have given in. But right there lies 
the trouble. We have given in to their demands on any and 
every occasion for years; at least twenty-one to my knowl- 
“ige, but the time has now come when we must take the 
matter in our own hands from the inspectors who have 
heretofore borne the brunt of abuse and discourtesy. By 
drastic measures we will force them to do the right thing 
by the lumbermen of the country. 


William B. Stillwell, president of the Southern Pine 
Company, who recently went to Washington in the in- 
terests of deep water for the port, has returned home. 

Karl Fries, for several years manager of the Taylor- 
Cook Cypress Company’s plant at Brunswick, has _ re- 
signed and established a manufacturers’ agency. His 
friends predict a bright future for him in this line. 

At Brunswick, Ga., the Birmingham & Atlantic rail- 
way will build a large Jumber wharf 1,700 feet from 
the harbor line into the marsh to the south of the pres- 
ent piers. It will be about 200 feet wide. The proposed 
docks, it is announced, will be the largest in the south. 
Sidetracks will be built near the bulkheading so that 
the lumber can be loaded quickly from the ears on skids 
and into the vessels. The Miller Construction Company, 
of Boston, has been awarded the contract. The total 
cost will be about $500,000. 

Iixports since the last report have been: 

Steamship Alleghany, Baltimore—176,432 feet. 

Steamship Voorburg (Dutch), Rotterdam--—158.200 feet. 

Steamship Columbus, New York—169,657 feet. 

Steamship Macon, Boston—138,142 feet. 

Steamship /tasca, Baltimore—-237,141 feet. 

Steamship Chatham, Vhiladelphia——3,900 feet. 

Steamship Frederick, Baltimore—176,082 feet. 

Steamship Nacoochee, Boston—142,392 feet. 

Steamship Atlanta, New York—352,162 feet. 

Schooner Salisbury, Baltimore—426,625 feet. 





IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Jan. 12.—There is a tract of land 
lying in Calhoun county known as the Forbes grant, 
consisting of about 200,000 acres, which is heavily tim- 
bered. It belongs to the United States government and 
owing to the peculiar way in which it was acquired it has 
never been open to entry or purchase. The land depart- 
ment at Washington has recently decided to retain it for 
a forest preserve, and the probabilities are that such will 
be its use. The timber is fast disappearing from the 
lands in Flerida and this spot will be good to look at 
in a few years. 

The lumber situation here is not so bad as at last re- 
port, although some lumbermen complain that after the 
lumber arrives here on cars from the interior they can- 
not get the cars switched to the docks promptly. Con- 
sequently demurrage bills are running up against them, 
and it takes at least thirty days to do that. 

The lumber market shows a slight improvement since 
last report. Inquiries are coming in more freely. The 
lower grades of dressed lumber still move slowly. 

A. G. Cummar is absent, doing New York and Philadel- 
phia on business. 

C. E. Melton, of Micanopy, was in town this week hunt- 
ng cars, so was C. G. MeGhee, of Summerfield. Mr. 
MeGhee reports that his mill has been shut down a week 
for lack of ears. Another saw mill man wrote to his 
broker here to get him some cars, even going so far as 
to say that if his broker killed any one in the attempt 
ie would ‘‘ fix the jury.’’ 

About 5,000,000 feet of lumber, including ties, have 

een shipped from this port during the week, all of it 
soing coastwise. 





FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 

3ALTIMORE, MpD., Jan. 17.—Maurice W. Wiley, who 
as been appointed as publicity bureau of the Lumber 
ixchange, is laying his plans to discharge the duties 
ppertaining to that position. He expects, of course, 
0 receive the codperation of all the other members of 
he exchange, but is ready to do the bulk of the work 
f bringing news matter relative to the exchange before 
the public. He is an enthusiast on the subject and 
thinks that the city especially will derive great benefit 
from a systematic dissemination of facts about the 
lumber trade. He said: 

For example, there is received at the Back basin alone 
every year not less than 150,000,000 feet of southern pine, 
which, estimating the average price at $20 a thousand feet, 
a very conservative figure, amounts to $3,000,000 a year. 
In addition, vessels discharge at a number of other places, 
antl large quantities of hardwood arrive. To the enormous 
total thus obtained must be added the lumber that is shipped 


direct to other points without touching at Baltimore, but 
which represents part of the business of this city none the 
less. In return for the heavy receipts of lumber supplies of 
all kinds of goods are sent out by the local firms, which 
conduct saw mill operations in many of the states south and 
west or have close mill connections, and in this way the 
lumber business is the means of contributing immensely to 
nearly all other lines of commerce. There is hardly an 
activity which lumber does not enter into, and I can safely 
say that lumber takes the lead of all other industries as to 
the amount of money involved. Such being the case, it is 
of interest to have the facts accurately presented to the 
public in order that the trade may receive the consideration 
which it deserves. When some other mercantile body does 
anything the daily papers publish columns about it, while 
the Lumber Exchange, which represents a leading enterprise 
and contributes extensively to the prosperity of the munici- 
pality, is disposed of in a few lines, or some purely sec- 
ondary question is made prominent to the exclusion of really 
vital matters. 

Mr. Wiley has aroused the approbation of lumbermen 
generally by his forceful presentation of the issue and 
the trade is certain to be heard from oftener than be- 
fore. 

The concatenation of the local branch of the Hoo-Hoo 
announced for yesterday took place at the Hotel Belve- 
dere with a large attendance of members. A number 
of candidates for admission were initiated and the new 
vicegerent snark, Maurice W. Wiley, discharged the 
duties of his office with much dignity. An enjoyable 
dinner followed the ceremonies and various happy ad- 
dresses were made. 

J. P. Stephenson-Jellie, of the firm of Bryce, Junor & 
White, of Bristol, England, was in Baltimore this week 
and called on a number of firms. He is on an extensive 
trip through the United States and will visit the various 
timber and mill sections. The Bristol firm is a large 
one, having prosperous branches at Glasgow and London. 

Everett 8. Eppley has retired from the lumber firm 
of Orr, Eppley & Co. in South Baltimore, and the busi- 
ness will be continued by the other members. The firm 
succeeded A. Pfeil & Co., which did an extensive trade in 
hardwoods and the exportation of staves. The successors 
have followed along the same lines, adding southern pine 
and cypress to their list. 

Papers were filed in the court clerk’s office at Salis- 
bury, Wicomico county, Md., January 9 incorporating 
the Stumpage Lumber Company. It is the intention of 
the new company not only to deal in stumpage but also 
in lumber. The eapital stock is $25,000 and authoriza- 
tion is given in the charter to increase this amount.. 
Active operations are to begin at once. Opticns are 
being secured on several thousand acres of timber land 
in the south and it is expected that several deals will be 
concluded in a few days. The officers of the company 
are: Walter B. Miller, president; Uriah W. Dickerson, 
vice president; William M. Day, general manager; Sam- 
ual A. Grasim, treasurer; William 8. Gordy, jr., seere- 
tary. 

A timber boom in the Little Kanawha river at Park- 
ersburg, W. Va., gave way early on the morning of 
January 13 and timber valued at more than $15,000 
belonging to local concerns was carried down into the 
Ohio. The break also caused the sinking of several 
barges, and a part of the Parkersburg Dock Company’s 
plant was also damaged. .Six of the eight local timber 
concerns are heavy losers. 
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LABORERS DETAINED FOR SETTLEMENT. 


WHEELING, W. VA., Jan. 14.—Claiming that they had 
been held practically in peonage in a lumber camp in 
Raleigh county a group of Italian laborers appealed to 
the Italian ambassador at Washington, who in turn noti- 
fied the United States government, and then the matter 
was referred to Gov. W. M. O. Dawson, of this state, by 
Secretary Taft for investigation. 

According to the story told by the men they were 
sent to West Virginia last November by a labor agent 
of Hoboken, N. Y., where most of the men resided. 
When the men arrived at Prince, W. Va., they claim 
they were compelled to do other work than that for 
which they were hired. The men said they tried to quit 
work and were prevented from leaving the camp by 
twelve armed men. They told tales of untold hardship, 
claiming that for five days all they got was bread and 
water. 

As soon as Governor Dawson learned of the matter 
United States Marshal Daniel Cunningham and another 
federal officer made a thorough investigation of the 
charges that had been made by the Italians. What they 
ascertained was not that the laborers had been held in 
peonage but that they had been retained by the lumber 
company because there was money coming to the con- 
cern that had employed them. When the Italians at- 
tempted to leave they were detained by county officers 
until satisfactory settlement could be made of the debt 
that was due the company in whose employ they had 
been. 
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HANDLING TIMBER IN THE HURRICANE BELT. 


New ORLEANS, La., Jan. 14.—Reports from Wiggins, 
Miss., which was included in the hurricane belt last Sep- 
tember, state that the unseasonably warm weather has 
put the worms at work in the felled timber and as a 
result it is being rapidly ruined. It is probable that a 
little severe cold weather may still be looked for be- 
fore the opening of spring and any considerable fall of 
temperature would put the worms temporarily out of 
business and better the lumbermen’s chances of salvag- 
ing the timber. North of Scranton, ancther section that 
was hit by the storm, there is a complaint of labor scar- 
city which is hampering the efforts to save the fallen 
logs. In other portions of the stormswept country the 
reports are more optimistic, but there is still much dif- 
ference of opinion as to the amount of the fallen timber 
that the owners will actually sueceed in saving. 











“TRADE MARK 


The first leather belting to 
be made absolutely water- 


proof and steam proof. 


‘‘Duxbak waterproof’’ belting 
can be left standing in water 
until the water spoils and the 
belting will be found as good 
as ever. ‘‘Duxbak Steam- 
proof’ can be placed in boiling 
water without shrinking or 
loosening the seams. Neither 
acid nor alkali can injure 
‘‘Duxbak Steamproof,’’ as they 
cannot permeate, but must 
run off its surface like water 
off a duck’s back. 


It is not what this belt has done for Smith & Co. 
It's what it will do for you that is of interest to 
you. We could fill ten pages of this magazine 
with our claims and three times as many more 
with enthusiastic letters from pleased customers, 
but instead of doing either, we have taken just 
this space to make you this special 


Free Trial Offer 


so that you may prove for yourself without 
the slightest risk or a penny’s expense 
just what Duxbak belting will do for you. 
If there is something you have wanted 
done that no belt you have ever had 
would do—if you can think of some par- 
ticularly trying test that a belt can be 
given in your plant, tell us what it is and 
we will send you, at our expense, a belt 
exactly suited to the conditions you out- 
line. The more severe you can make the 
test the better we will like it. Then keep 
and pay for the belt if satisfied. Return 
it at our expense if you are not. Under- 
stand distinctly you do not pay a dollar on 
the belt until after you have tested and a- 
cepted it. 


Address Home Office, 43 Ferry St., N. Y. City, 
regarding this offer. 
CHAS. A. SCHIEREN & COMPANY, 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURG DENVER HAMBURG, GERMANY 




















( WinTE PINE and HEMLOCK ) 


LUMBER IN MIXED CARS,also 
LATH, SHINGLES, POSTS. 


Sawyer-Goodman eee 


\@ MARINETTE, WISCONSIN. 




















Mt. Mitchell Lumber Co. | 


WHITE PINE, HARDWOOD AND HEMLOCK 


PLANING MILL AND ASSORTING YARD 
SWANNANOA, N. C. 


Dressed Stock a Specialty. 


GEORGE H. MELL, KANE, PA. 














EXCLUSIVE SALES AGENT. 
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When You 
Want Hustle 


Send your orders to us, for if there’s 
anything on earth we pride our- 
selves on it’s the way we fill orders. Tell us your 
wants and we will quote you prices on 


LUMBER, LATH 
and SHINGLES 


for early delivery. You can rest assured we will 
spave no effort to fill your order satisfactorily. The 
secret cx our success is the close attention given 
our customers. Let’s get acquainted. 


Alexander Stewart Lumber Co., 


WAUSAU, wis. 


a . 
OUR SPECIALTIES 


Pattern Lumber, 
Box Material, 
Factory Stock and 
wR Beveled Siding, 
DRUMMOND 


WISCONSIN Wisconsin Cork Pine 


Cut full width and thickness. Mixed cars to retail trade. 
We carry a large stock and complete assortment. 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS. 


RUST-OWEN LUMBER CO., - Drummond, Wis. 








We use the Telecode. 





























‘edema LUMBER Co. 
WHITE PINE PRODUCTS 


WINONA =» s* MINNESOTA 

















LEWIS DILL & | KILN DRIED NORTH 
COMPANY, CAROLINA AND 


LONG LEAF 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


WHOLESALE YELLOW PINE 
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The Secret 
Of Our Service 


is well filled sheds and large 

assorted stocks which enable 

us to ship orders without 

delay. We want an oppor- 

tunity to acquaint you with 

our goods and would suggest you get our prices 
this week on 


Cherry and Walnut 


or say Redand White Oak, Poplar, Chestnut, 
Ash, Hemleck, all of which we have on hand. 
We manufacture detail interior trim and mould- 
ings in all woods. A line from you is all that is 
necessary. 


Parr Lumber & Planing Mill Co. 


CLARKSBURG, W. VA, 





Sales Office, 
Clarksburg, W. Va. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Poplar, Hardwood 
and Hemlock lumber. 








THE SOUTHWEST. 
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THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI RIVER DISTRICT. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 16.—There has been an improve- 
ment in both the price and the demand for southern 
pine during the last ten days. The car service, too, is 
showing a slight improvement and more cars are avail- 
able for shipping lumber. Buying has begun for spring 
business and stronger prices are being obtained. Weather 
conditions in the south are reported as being very bad, 
particularly in southern Arkansas in the low lands. Many 
mills are reported as having been compelled to close 
down until the water shall subside. 

L. Flickenger, president of the Michigan-Arkansas 
Lumber Company, of Owasso, Ark., was in St. Louis 
last week. 

C. M. MeDaris, vice president and general manager of 
the Ferguson-McDaris Lumber Company, who has been 
in the south for the last two weeks, returned last Satur- 
day. He spent a week in San Antonio, Tex., with his 
family, who are wintering there and the balance of 
the time at the mills of the company. He says the 
weather is exceedingly bad just now. Water is covering 
all the low lands and has stopped logging operations. 
He closed some good business deals while away. 

W. E. Ferguson, of the Ferguson Lumber Company, at 
Little Rock, Ark., paid St. Louis a visit a few days ago. 

T. H. Garrett, president of the T. H. Garrett Lumber 
Company, reports business as good. There seems to be 
brisk buying. He says that car shipments are improving. 
He was in the south last week and found very little 
business doing on account of the wet weather. South- 
ern Arkansas seems to be suffering the most, although 
other points in the south are as badly affected. 


THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 

Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 15.—Reperts from the country 
indicate that there is no great amount of business at 
the present time. In territory adjacent to and north 
of Kansas City weather conditions have been fairly good, 
but reports from Oklahoma, Indian Territory and the 
southern part of both Missouri and Kansas state that the 
weather has been bad with snow and sleet at many points 
during the last week and trade in the southern portion of 
the Kansas City territory has consequently been very 
light. The present indications are for bad weather 
ahead and the probabilities are that the retail lumber 
business in this section will be slow for the balance of 
the month. While the dealers with few expections are 
figuring on an active spring business should the weather 
be favorable at the beginning of the season they are 
not looking for much trade in the meantime. Retail 
yard stocks have been increased during the last thirty 
days by lumber ordered last fall, which arrived too late 
for the fall trade, and as a rule the country yards now 
have normal stocks for this time of year, whereas a 
month ago stocks were about 10 or‘15 percent less than 
normal, At the same time the dealers are coming into 
the market for spring stock earlier than ever before and 
most of them are alive to the fact that unless the car 
situation may improve very much during the next sixty 
days it will be absolutely necessary to get their orders in 
early to meet an early start to spring trade. Whole- 
sale trade conditions are as last reported. 

This week the implement dealers are holding their an- 
nual convention at Kansas City and the town is full of 
visitors, among them a number of lumber dealers who 
also handle implements. Two weeks from today the 
Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association will begin its 
nineteenth annual at Kansas City and lumbermen from 
all parts of the southwest will be strongly in evidence. 
The official announcement of the convention was mailed 
to all members on January 12, giving full details as to 
railroad and hotel rates, an outline of the business pro- 
gram ete. The reduced rates have been extended to 
southeastern Nebraska and southern Iowa, and a large 
attendance is expected from these states. The entertain- 
ment committee now has its program well in hand and 
promises some very enjoyable features. From all re- 
ports this convention will exceed in numbers the annual 
held here last January, which by all odds was the largest 
convention of lumbermen ever held in this country. 

The Terry Lumber Company, of Kansas City, has re- 
cently incorporated with capital of $30,000. It will do 
a general wholesale business, giving particular attention 
to yellow pine and Pacific coast products. The busi- 
ness will be handled by Charles Terry and Herbert An- 
derson, both well known in lumber circles in this section. 

Harry L. Dierks has been elected secretary and treas- 
urer of the Dierks Lumber & Coal Company, and Robert 
Hollingsworth, formerly assistant manager, has been 
appointed manager of the Nebraska business of that 
company, with headquarters at Lincoln. These changes 
are due to the recent death of Peter Dierks. 





FROM CENTRAL EAST TEXAS. 


LuFKIN, TEx., Jan. 14.—Demand for all kinds of 
stock is very heavy and as the car situation is a great 
deal easier all the mills throughout this section expect to 
make heavy shipments during the next few months and 
most of them have enough orders booked to last them 
well into the spring. 

Since January 1 logging has been very unsatisfactory 
on account of heavy rains, which have made the ground 
soggy and most of the log roads almost impassable. 

The uufkin Land & Lumber Company’s mill has been 
closed down since last Friday on account of scarcity of 
logs, caused by a lot of its tram being washed away 
by the recent rains. It expects to be running, however, 
by the last of the week. 

S. M. Morris, manager of the plant of the Lufkin 


Land & Lumber Company, spent several days in Hous- 
ton last week. 

E. A. Frost, vice president and general manager of 
the Frost Trigg Lumber Company, Shreveport, La., 
spent a couple of days in Lufkin last week attending 
the stockholders’ and directors’ meeting of the Lufkin 
National bank, of which he is president. 

W. T. Carter, a prominent lumberman of Houston, 
was in the city last Tuesday attending the stockholders’ 
meeting of the Carter-Kelley Lumber Company. 

C. G. Gribble, secretary of the Carter-Kelley Lumber 
Company, returned home last week from Houston. 

J. Press Carter, president of the Carter-Kelley Lum- 
ber Company, was here on business last week. 





AMONG THE SABINE RIVER MILLS. 


ORANGE, TEX., Jan. 14.—The holidays seemed to make 
little difference in the volume of business done. Orders 
have continued to come in with pleasing regularity and 
today order files at the mills are as full as they were 
in the busiest part of last year. 

Of course the car shortage, which has been the worst 
in the history of the lumber business, has made it im- 
possible for mills to make deliveries, thus running down 
stocks at the interior yards to a low ebb, while stocks 
on the mill yards have steadily increased. Never have 
the mills experienced such difficulty in securing cars as 
they have experienced for the last sixty days. As a 
usual thing the car shortage is over by December 15 
and no further trouble of this kind is experienced until 
the following fall, but this winter the car shortage has 
become more acute since the middle of December than 
it was before that time and from the middle of Decem- 
ber until near January 10 cars were as scarce as the 
proverbial hen’s teeth around Orange. For several 
weeks past the Santa Fe railroad, which has heretofore 
sent a goodly supply of cars to the mills at Orange, 
has not sent a single car here and seems to have witl 
drawn, for the time being at least, from this place, 
which has furnished it such an abundant tonnage for 
the last two or three years. The Southern Pacific has 
been totally unable to supply the demand for cars, 
the few empties it has furnished having hardly made 
an impression upon the stacks of lumber piled up and 
ready to go out. So pronounced did the car shortage 
become last week that two of the planing mills in Orange 
were forced to shut down, having filled all the available 
space with lumber awaiting shipment. With order files 
filled and every mail bringing additional orders and in- 
quiries, with an abundance of lumber on hand with 
which to fill the orders, and customers keeping the wires 
hot asking for delivery of the material that is ready to 
go, it is exasperating, indeed, when day after day goes 
by and the tracks remain bare of cars. The last few 
days have witnessed a slight change for the better and 
shippers are hoping and praying that the car shortage 
may soon be overeome and that they may begin to 
diminish the stocks that have been piling up on their 
yards. While all of the mills at Orange have larger 
stocks on hand than is usual at this time of the year, 
practically all of this stock on hand has been sold and 
only awaits cars for its movement. With a bountiful 
car supply for thirty days stocks on the mill yards here 
would be practically exhausted and many retail dealers 
would again begin to feel as if they were in the lumber 
business. 

All of the mills report an excellent demand, covering 
a wide range, in fact taking in about everything on both 
sides of the list. There is no particular dullness any- 
where along the line and prices seem to be satisfactory. 
In the way of bill stuff there is an urgent call for 
everything a mill can manufacture. Railroad material, 
of course, is in the greatest demand. Ties, caps and 
stringers for railroad construction, and sills, siding, 
decking and roofing for car construction have the call 
and all of the mills are loaded up with as much of this 
stuff as they can well handle, especially under the pres- 
ent car situation. Buyers were in the market here within 
the last few days for a large quantity of sap ties, but 
were unable to place any of them at Orange because 
of the fact that delivery could not be promised within 
the time desired. 

In export material sawn timber has shown some weak- 
ness during the last few weeks, but has not gone below 
a point that insures a nice profit to the mills. This 
weakness, however, is considered by all to be only tem- 
porary and prices are expected to begin to advance again 
within a short time. There is a good call for primes 
and for kiln dried saps, the former commanding from 
$33 to $35, buyers being eager to take all they can get 
here at that range of prices. Indications all point to 
a tremendous increase in the export demand at an early 
date and the lumber manufacturers at Orange expect 
to do the largest export business during the current 
year that they have ever done, especially expecting a 
heavy movement of export lumber during the latter half 
of the year after the opening of the new Sabine lake 
channel to traffic, the channel now being dredged from 
the mouths of the Sabine and Neches rivers to deep 
water at Port Arthur, and which, when the present 
appropriation is exhausted, will have a depth of ten 
feet—sufficient to allow barges to be loaded to their ut- 
most capacity and given quick dispatch to the ships at 
Port Arthur and Sabine pass, while it is already con- 
templated and being arranged by some shippers to have 
vessels come up to the mill wharves and load down to 
the depth of the canal, then drop down to Port Arthur 
and complete their cargoes. 

A statement of the shipments of lumber from Orange 
as reported by three of the largest lumber companies 
here, the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company, the Miller- 
Link Lumber Company and the Orange Lumber Com- 
pany, shows that during 1906 there was sent away 136,- 
547,728 feet of lumber, of which 106,254,109 feet was 
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shipped by rail and 30,293,619 feet was shipped by 
water for export. The total shipments from the same 
mills in 1905 was 118,340,200 feet, showing a gain in 
1906 of 18,207,528 feet, which gain would have been 
largely increased had the mills been enabled during the 
last two months of the year to get anything like an 
adequate supply of cars. 

A feature that is disturbing lumber dealers at this 
time, especially in north Texas, is the alarming scarcity 
of shingles. It seems to be almost impossible to get 
eypress shingles, the Louisiana cypress mills having cur- 
tailed production just at a time when shingles were in 
big demand, and Pacific coast mills that have been 
shipping shingles into Texas have declined to take any 
further business in this state, owing to the big demand 
for shingles in their own immediate territory. It is 
said that in some instances contractors, who see ruin 
staring them in the face if they cannot secure neces- 
sary material and complete their contracts in time, have 
offered bonuses of from $50 to $100 a car for shingles 
and then could not get them. Some of the dealers pro- 
fess to believe that unless this stringency as regards 
shingles is relieved soon it wil materially interfere with 
the demand for lumber, as it will curtail building opera- 
tions to an alarming extent. 

W. H. Stark and E. W. Brown, of the Lutcher & 
Moore Lumber Company, anu L. ‘Miller and J. W. Link, 
of the Miller-Link Lumber Company, were visitors to 
New Orleans during the last week on important matters 
connected with their several lumber interests. 

The Turnbull-Joice Lumber Company, of Chicago, 
has established a branch office in Orange. George W. 
Curtis, a well known citizen of Orange and well posted 
in the lumber business, is in charge of the office at this 
place. 





THE CALCASIEU DISTRICT. 


LAKE CHARLES, La., Jan. 12.—The Caleasieu Long 
Leaf Lumber Company, who is the successor of the 
Bradley-Ramsay Lumber Company of this city, is now 
spending approximately $250,000 in improvements on its 
two mills in this city. 

‘* When the changes now in progress,’’ said Mr. Wood- 
ring, manager of the Lake Charles interests of the com- 
pany, ‘fare completed we will have in Lake Charles a 
saw milling plant second to none in the United States.’’ 

The capacity of the Goosport plant will be increased 
to 200,000 feet a day and the Mount Hope mill will be 
thoroughly overhauled and its present capacity doubled. 

Preparations for the transformation of the Goosport 
plant were begun sometime ago and have gone on quietly 
but rapidly. Contracts for much of the new machinery 
have already been let and others are being considered 
as rapidly as possible. Within the next thirty days 
actual construction work will begin. The saw mill will 
be remodeled and the building lengthened in order to 
accomodate the new machinery to be installed. This 
will include a new band mill, an entirely new and large 
gang mill and a large edger plant, equipped with 84-inch 
double edgers. 

New overhead trimmers will be put in position and a 
new brick fuel house will be erected. New boilers will 
be purchased for the saw mill plant and the boiler 
capacity will be largely increased. When these im- 
provements have been installed it is estimated that the 
sawing capacity of the Goosport mill will be over 200,- 
000 feet in a 10-hour run. 

The company will build an entirely new planing mill 
100x240 feet exclusive of the engine and filing rooms. 
This building will be equipped throughout with new 
machinery of the latest type. The planing mill will 
have a capacity of 300,000 feet a day. A separate new 
boiler house will be built for the planing mill and a 
new battery of boilers installed. In connection with the 
new engine house a brick fuel house will be built. 

Another great improvement to be made by the com- 
pany will be the building of five modern dry kilns, brick 
with tiled roofs and all lumber will in future be kiln 
dried except the timbers. The new sheds which are 
being built will have a storing capacity of 10,000,000 
feet. The company is preparing to install a complete 
system of electric lights. This is but a rough estimate 
of the main improvements. The extent of the improve- 
ments may be judged from the fact that over 1,000,000 
brick will be used as well as considerably over 2,000,000 
feet of lumber. 

George R. Wright, of Chicago, who has perfected a 
distillation process for the purpose of working over mill 
wastes and which process has been tried and found prac- 
tical, has been in the city all the week arranging to 
locate a distillation plant here. 

Market conditions throughout the Calcasieu district are 
improving all the time and manufacturers have a great 
deal of business on hand with new business coming in 
constantly. The interior demand is holding its own and 
since January 1 has steadily increased in volume and 
from manufacturers’ reports interior conditions are alto- 
gether satisfactory. The price situation is also firm and 
all items on the list are being maintained. There is no 
surplus of stock offering in this district and from the 
present outlook there will be none for some time to 
come. Of course there is still a shortage of cars, but it 
is hoped that relief will shortly come along this line. 

Railroads are in the market for as much material as 
they can get and the export market is in better condi- 
tion today than it has ever been. The steamship Euphe- 
mia which has been loading at Port Arthur cleared for 
Rotterdam and the steamship St. Leonards and steam- 
ship Therapia are now loading there; on all of the boats 
Exporter C. B. Wilcox is loading large parcels. The 
steamship Manchuria under charter to Mr. Wilcox is 
scheduled to arrive tomorrow and will take on about 
2,000,000 feet of pitch pine lumber and timber. 


Worthy Indemnity Organization. 


Financial Statement of the Maryland Cas- 
ualty Company of Baltimore, Md., Shows 
to Be in Splendid Condition. 





This is a world of accidents. When one looks at 
the day’s events through the newspapers he wonders 
that he is alive and sound of limb, so many and 
multifarious are the accidents constantly imminent. 
We would all like to be assured against accidental 
injury and loss of property by accidental occurren- 
cies. No insurance company can guard one against 
the actual occurrence of an accident, but it can guar- 
antee an indemnity to compensate for injury. or loss 
in the case of accident. 

There are many accident and casualty companies, 
some of them good and reliable, and doubtless some 
that would bear investigation. We wish here to 
cail the attention of the readers of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN to one of the very best indemnity organ- 
izations; namely, the Maryland Casualty Company, 
of Baltimore, Md. 

This company is especially worthy of the consider- 
ation of saw mill owners and operators, of planing 
mill, sash and door factory men and all woodworking 
establishments that need insurance against casualty 
and loss to their plants, as well as to the men in 
their employ. The insurance written by the Mary- 
land Casualty Company covers personal accident, 
boiler explosions or accidental damages from fly 
wheels, health, elevator accidents, disability, sprink- 
ler leakage, general water damage, plate glass break- 
age, burglaries of all sorts, hold ups, safe robberies, 
assault and thefts, including that of teams. 

In the classes of liability insurance indemnity is 
provided for in the case employers are made liable 
for damages to employees or the public for casual- 
ties to teams, vessels etc. A large corps of expert 
salaried inspectors is employed to quarterly inspect 
every boiler, flywheel, elevator and sprinkler system 
insured, as well as all liability risks that have me- 
chanical features, whose reports are immediately given 
to the assured. No charge other than the insurance 
premium is made. 

The following is the financial statement of the com- 
pany made at the close of the business year on Decem- 
ber 31, 1906: 


ASSETS. 
Stocks and bonds, market value, less accrued 
OS 0605 0000084066605404 6500000000000 
Real estate (home office building)............ 446,817.47 


Ground rent (first lien under Maryland laws) 
on modern office building of the Maryland 
Telephone & Telegraph Company, corner Lex- 
ington and Courtland streets, Baltimore, 


Pe I ib bb es eke 64s be Cah ene aes 100,000.00 
Ces Ek De NE NOs nk 6 50 oes k da coacdacd 91,288.22 
RIG, I 6 6:00 cnx eseee needed ds 0% coe 16,287.10 
Premiums uncollected (less commissions)...... 381,187.90 


Agents’ balances 


14,513.40 
Bills receivable 


eT TTT eT TTT Tere eT eee 7,083.84 
$3,691,447.50 


LIABILITIES. 








Cophtel GROG 6.os6i2 stead retieeseariarsessr ce ae 
PCR GUNORUD adnc 0 ks 06009: 0000660000 s660% 1,123,856.53 
*Reserved for unadjusted claims............. 845,544.20 
EE 3 o's 0 8s sac ap sh RAs Nsehbe ub cbetens anes 972,046.77 


$3,691,447.50 
DEPOSITED FOR BENEFIT OF ALL POLICYHOLDERS. 


With the treasurer of Maryland............... $ 250,000.00 
With insurance superintendent of New York... 250,000.00 
With insurance superintendent of ee 50,000.00 


With treasury board of Canada 93,706.66 


$ 643,706.66 
As showing the growth of the company’s business 
the following biennial comparisons are given of its 


total assets for the protection of policy holders from 
1898 to 1906 inclusive: 


EE eee eee ere rr Ty Eee fl 

ME aliases cupwhahseeh ana cae sued dae wees 2.336,658.45 
EE ks Wh's kd SORA Rees Cowh Rea eee we 2,801,734.93 

1904 Pe ee ee ee ee ee eee 3,257,327.67 

oaae PT eee ee ee ee eee epee 3,381,994.92 
. , 


FITITE LILY LL tl a ee ee 3,691,447.50 
Losses paid since organization up to December 31, 
1906, amounted to $6,694,065.02. 
Tne financial net results of the company’s business 
in 1906 are as follows: 
Total premiums, less cancellations, return 
premiums and reinsurance............... $2,541,371.64 
Underwriting expenditures (in- 
cluding unpaid commissions) .$1,108,650.82 
Claim expenditures............ 1,120,014.18 








228,665.00 





Net earnings on underwriting.............. 
Investment income, less depreciation in mar- 
ket value of securities 


312,706.64 
86,745.94 


OGRE Ce GI os 00 500d bs ordewiexee $ 399,452.58 
DISTRIBUTION. 
Added to premium reserve....... $174,457.64 
Added to claim reserve.......... 82,235.21 
RETNG GO COPGTNB soos oot s cies 52,759.73 
Added to assets............ . $309,452.58 
PORE TE GRGRI cide vstocctes 90,000.00—$ 399,452.58 


SOAP 


Involuntary Petition in Bankruptcy. 

Houston, Tex., Jan. 10.—The Houston Casket & Manu- 
facturing Company recently filed an involuntary petition in 
bankruptcy and Judge Burns, of the federal court, appointed 
Sam Taub receiver. Their schedule shows an indebtedness 
of $48,519.42. Their assets show a large amount but an 
item of $70,000 is unsold shares of stock in the company. 
Outside of this they have about $80,000, consisting of a 
factory building, reai estate, machinery and stock on hand. 
This company was recently organized to take over the busi- 
— Pad Frank Greenaway, who has a ‘small factory in 

ouston, 








Do you Buy Belting 
by the Pound Weight 
or by the Pound Pull? 


If the first, you probably get ordinary oak-tanned 
belting, because it’s cheaper per lb. Oak-tanned 
belting isstiff, hard and short fibered. Itanust be 
put under heavy tension to prevent slipping, wast- 
ing power in the shaft bearings and requiring a 
bigger belt. 


SHULTZ SABLE BELTING 


is rawhide inside, kid surface outside. It is strong 
and tough like catgut, but more flexible. It clings 
to the surface of the pulley and can be run slack. 
(Did you know that the pull of belts on pulleys 
may vary from 15 per cent. to 56 per cent. of the 
pressure? Sable is in the 40-and-up class). Send 
for Sable Book No. 2 and we'll tell you a few 
things about belting. 





Shultz Belting Company 
' St. Louis, Mo. 


New York, 111 Chambers St. Boston, 114 High St. 
Philadelphia, 116 N.-Third St. 














The Endorsement 
Of Every Lumberman 








Who ever tried The McGarry Patent Safety Piling and Lowering Machine 


is a record which you cannot afford to ignore if you care aught about 
the economical handling of lumber. With it you can pile anything 
from 1 inch to 10x10 inch, 60 to 60 M per day at a cost of 12 to 6c. per M. 
Better let me send you descriptive circulars and testimonials—free. 
Address, JOHN A. McGARRY, Pilsen Station, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Sole Patentee for the United States and Canada. 
The Maine Electric Co., Portland, Me., Agents for the Eastern and Atlantic States. 








La Vi ae 


WATERMAN SATAY ion 

3 (approved by all 
underwriters) re- 
duce Insurance 
premiums and 
guarantee you 
faithful service. Our new 
PORTABLE CLOCK isextremely 
efficient and is different 
from all others; makes a 
clearly legible PUNCHED 
record; no matrix to wear; 
very compact, and cannot 
be tampered with. 








WE MAKE THE BEST 
ELECTRIC ano PORTABLE 
WATCHMAN’S CLOCKS 


ON THE MARKET, 
Send for Booklet B. 


ECO MAGNETO CLOCK CoO. 


_ BOSTON, MASS. 

















L. C. PALMER, Pres. J. M. LEITER, Sec. 
J. 8. BRADLEY, Treas. & Gen. Mgr. 


OREGON FIR 
AND LARCH LUMBER 


Direct from Manufacturers. 


BRIDAL VEIL LUMBERING CO. 


BRIDAL VEIL, OREGON, 











— Pump that always Works 


because it is simple of construction—can’t freeze or get 
out of order. Will pump from ponds, pits, tube and 
driven wells and makes a first class fire pump. The 


Van Duzen Steam-Jet Pump 
is the lowest priced reliable steam-jet pump in 
world, especially serviceable in saw mills 
and planing mills for elevating or forcing water. 
We will send one free for a 30 da at 3 at 






anyone mentioning the Am. Lum. 10 
Catalog 25. THE E. W. VAN DUZEN CO., Clocianatl, 0, 
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GEORGIA PINE 
FLOORING 


A line will bring prices by return mail. 
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Our Perfect 


Maple Flooring 


will increase 
sales, likewise your 
profits. Better wire 
or write us about it. 


your 


Linehan Lumber Company, 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


GEO. Ww. NICOLA, Pres. 


TM. BETTINGER, Secy. | 
A.D. KNAPP, Vice-Pres. 


H.L. SEAMAN, Treas. 


WHITE PINE, 
NORWAY, YELLOW PINE 
HEMLOCK 
COTTON WOOD, POPLAR, 
GUM, OAK, FINE HARDWOODS, 
MAPLE FLOORING 
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GET OUR PRICES ON 


‘YELLOW PINE. 


Long and Short Leaf Rough and Dressed 
Timber and Finish. Will assist in increas- 
ing your profits.—Quick Shipments. 


| THE GERMAIN COMPANY, Pittsburg, Pa. | 























HARDWOOD DEPARTMENT. 


AT A GREAT HARDWOOD CENTER. 


Sr. Louts, Mo., Jan. 16.—A fair amount of business 
has been done the last week. Receipts have been light, 
particularly for the open market. Although the car 
service has been bettered some there is still room for 
an improvement. Reports from the south state that the 
rains in that section have stopped all milling operations ; 
the water in the woods prevents logging and the only 
mills running are those having logs on hand. 

Steele & Hibbard state that business has been pretty 
good in spite of the prevailing conditions. Inquiries 
are coming in freely. Rains have stopped operations at 
their southern mills and receipts of lumber have been 
light. Little dry stock of any kind of lumber is on 
hand in this market. 

E. H. Luehrmann, vice president of the Charles F. 
Luehrmann Hardwood Lumber Company, reports that 
it continues to do a nice amount of business. The com- 
pany is getting in some lumber although not as much as 
it would were it not for the fact that rains in the south 
prevent milling operations at its mills. It is only a 
question of time when operations will be resumed, when 
business will be fine. 

George C. Cottrill, secretary of the American Hard- 
wood Lumber Company, says inquiries are coming in 
freely and orders are being booked right along. 

Theodore Plummer, president of the Plummer Lumber 
Company, reports business as quiet, on account of the 
bad weather in the south, which prevents the company’s 
getting in the lumber it ought to. Some cars are com- 
ing in, showing a betterment of the car service. 

Receipts of lumber by rail during the first fourteen 
days of January, 1907, were 3,715 cars, against 4,210 
ears during the first fourteen days in the preceding 
January. Shipments by rail cueing the first fourteen 
days of January this year were 2,304 cars, against 2,797 
cars during the first fourteen days in January of last 
year. There were no receipts or shipments of lumber by 
river during this period, either this year or last. This 
shows a decrease in rail receipts during the first fourteen 
days of January, 1907, of 495 cars in comparison with 
the first fourteen days of January, 1906, and also a de- 
crease in shipments by rail this year during this period 
of 493 cars. 

The Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. Louis reports a 
progressive year, in which the members of the or- 
ganization shared the general prosperity of the times. 








WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 14.—R. J. Darnell, Incorporated, 
has begun the erection of a big double band saw mill 
here on the site adjacent to its old mill and work is 
now being pushed thereon. The output of the plant 
will be very large. When the new mill has been com- 
pleted the old one will be dismantled. The mill of the 
Darnell-Love Lumber Company, in which Mr. Darnell 
is a large stockholder, is located at Leland, Miss. 

Weather conditions in this section have shown no 
improvement during the last fortnight and it is ad- 
mitted that there arc fewer mills in operation now than 
there have been at any time since the bad weather set 
in. Many of the mills in Arkansas have a portion of 
their tracks or other equipment under water and are 
therefore powerless to cope with conditions, while those 
which could run if they had a timber supply are closed 
down. Production is therefore being seriously inter- 
fered with. Some of the big plants in Memphis will 
soon have to shut down because they have such moder- 
ate quantities of timber in hand or in prospect. The 
ground is so wet that logging is almost out of the 
question. 

The Mississippi river is reaching an excellent stage 
for bringing out timber but this is not very cheering 
to local lumber interests because there is so little 
timber cut and therefore ready to be brought out. The 
car situation is reported as easier, thus affording facili- 
ties for bringing in timber, but it is the same story— 
very iittle timber cut and ready for transportation to 
the mills either here or in the section tributary to 
Memphis. There has been bad weather at this season 
in other years but there has never been a time when 
there was so much rain or when it was possible to ac- 
complish so little in either logging or milling opera- 
tions, 

Walker L. Wellford, secretary-treasurer of the Chick- 
asaw Cooperage Company and secretary of the National 
Cooperage Asosciation, who attended the National 
Reciprocal Demurrage Convention at Chicago, January 
4-5, speaks most enthusiastically regarding what was 
accomplished by that organization and expresses the 
hope that ‘‘the railroads will see the advisability of 
correcting prevailing evils in car service without 
awaiting the federal government to compel them to 
do so.’’ He declared that statistics were produced 
showing that the average daily movement of shipments 
is about twenty-one miles in twenty-four hours, or 
about at the pace of a ‘‘good sized snail.’’ He be- 
lieves public sentiment is so strongly in favor of better 
service that the roads will have to make a change for 
the better whether it will be done voluntarily or under 
compulsion. 

The City Bank of Memphis, in which a number of 
jumbermen are interested, has authorized the reduction 
of its capital stock to $100,000, instead of $250,000; 
the idea of the stockholders being that they do not 
eare to sail under false colors in having an authorized 
capital stock of $250,000 and paid up capitalization of 





only $100,000. 


The strike of seventy-nine carpenters employed by 
the Selden-Breck Construction Company and other 
large contractors has interfered with work on some 
of the more important buildings under way in this 
city. The men want shorter hours and better pay and 
an adjustment of the troubles is not in sight at this 
writing. Building permits are being issued on a large 
seale, one having been taken out during the last few 
days for the new county courthouse, involving an ex- 
penditure of $750,000. Other permits are being taken 
out and the indications are that this month will show 
the largest total in the history of this city. Handlers 
of building material are doing a good business, the 
new year opening up with much activity and a splendid 
business outlook. 

The Goodyear interests, backing the New Orleans & 
Northeastern road from New Orleans to Jackson, Miss., 
are purchasing rights of way 500 feet wide in several 
counties in Mississippi, showing that the road to be 
constructed by them is to be of standard gauge and 
of the trunk line order. 

A gentleman prominently and officially identified 
with the Lakeview Traction Company, which proposes 
to build an electric line for the handling of freight 
and passenger traffic between Memphis and Clarksdale, 
Miss., has gone to New York to look after the financing 
of the construction and equipment of the new road. 
This road, if constructed, will facilitate the develop- 
ment of considerable hardwood timber lands in north- 
ern Mississippi. 

R. J. Darnell, of R. J. Darnell, Incorporated, and the 
Darnell-Love Lumber Company, has bought a large lot 
on Union avenue, one of the principal residence thor- 
oughfares in this city, and will erect thereon a hand- 
some home at an estimated cost of $60,000. It is to 
be finished throughout in hardwoods and is to be one 
of the finest residences in this city. 





THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Jan. 14.—Not until the last week 
has the rafting of logs opened up to any extent, and 
during that time local lumbermen received some 7,000 
logs from up the river. 

An unusually large amount of building is going on 
and the supply of better grades of lumber is hardly equal 
to the heavy demands. Good grades are reported rather 
scarce, but no serious inconvenience has been reported 
as a result of this so far. There has been a heavy 
demand during the last week for the lower grades. 
Prices quoted this week show remarkably little fluctua- 
tion. There has been a large call during the last week 
for rough lumber, doubtless due to the fact that many 
large mercantile firms have been moving to new and 
more commodious quarters. - Shingles are reported to be 
scarce on the local market. 

The partnership of John B. Ransom & Co., of this city, 
one of the biggest and most prosperous lumber concerns 
in the United States, will be incorporated and an applica- 
tion for a charter has been filed. The capital stock is 
placed at $500,000 and the incorporators are John B. 
Ransom, A. B. Ransom, McEwen Ransom, Marvin M. 
Ransom and R. T. Wilson. Officers will soon be elected. 
John B. Ransom will probably be president and Arthur 
Ransom secretary and treasurer. 

Patterson & Major, proprietors of a large saw and 
planing mill at Lynnville, are locating another large 
plant at Good Springs, a few miles south of their present 
plant. The new mill is being placed in a splendid tim- 
ber section and will doubtless do a large business. While 
moving a 14,000 pound boiler to Good Springs for the 
new mill the wagon on which it was being hauled stuck 
in a quick sand in crossing a swollen stream and at last 
accounts had not been rescued. It is thought that the 
boiler will be saved. 

Levi Malugen, proprietor of the handle factory at 
Centerville, has gone to Washington city to look after a 
patent in the way of a steam engine. He claims that his 
invention will save half the fuel and double the steam 
capacity. He will have his invention patented to cover 
other countries as well as the United States. Mr. 
Malugen claims that he has been offered $1,000,000 for 
his invention but that he declined the tempting offer. 

A decided fall is reported in the Cumberland river 
during the last few days but the steamboats continue 
busy. The Chancey Lamb of the Nashville Transporta- 
tion Company recently reached this port from up the river 
bringing to this market 700,000 feet of lumber. 

Waller & Porter, carriage and wagon manufacturers, 
have moved into their new factory on Fifth avenue, 
South, which has recently been completed for their oc- 
cupancy. The factory is fitted up with the most im- 
proved machinery for making buggies, carriages and 
wagons. The new building includes abundant warehouse 
room besides factory and display space for the vehicles 
manufactured. The firm is a charter member of the 
Nashville Carriage & Wagon Manufacturers’ Association 
and has for some time been prominent in promoting the 
business interests of this community. 

Indications are most favorable for increased appro- 
priations for locking and damming the Cumberland river. 
In a letter from Congressman Gaines, who represents this 
district in Congress, he said: 

‘*T think undoubtedly we will get the five locks above 
Nashville going clear up to Carthage under the contract 
system and completed right along.’’ With the comple- 
tion of the work proposed the transportation facilities 
on the Cumberland river will be so improved as to make 
navigation possible twelve months of the year, an end 
which is greatly desired by local shippers in all branches 
of business. 

Those familiar with the property express the belief 
that the timber to be secured on the Kittel Lands, known 
as the ‘‘Herbert Domain,’’ consisting of 12,000 acres, 
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for which the state recently agreed to pay $12 an acre, 
desiring to buy the property for coal mining purposes, 
will be worth as much as the price to be paid by the 
state for the property. There will be a branch line of 
railroad built to this property, which will greatly en- 
hance the value of the timber as well as the coal deposits. 
The timber on these lands was carefully counted recently 
and the number of feet of the various marketable tim- 
bers is estimated as follows: 

White oak, 2,387,959 feet; 
oak, 1,476,135 feet; chestnut oak, 464,261 feet; black pine, 
248,116 feet; poplar, 235,302 feet: hickory, 47,371 feet: 
gum, 45,929 feet; spotted oak, 374,943 feet; post oak, 3,220 
feet: maple, 52,410 feet; buckeye, 22,780 feet ; chestnut, 
204,800 feet; lynn, 57,783 feet ; beech, 23,522 feet; elm, 
1,200 feet; ash, 7,284 feet; pine, 4,432 feet ; birch, 2,086 
feet ; ~-pipamaes 966 feet; cherry, 144 feet : and 34,267 
cross ties. 


hemlock, 913,475 feet; red 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Jan. 14.—Continued wet weather in 
this territory is injuring the hardwood market and is 
having a dampening effect on the yellow pine market. In 
the call for car stock, notwithstanding the buyers claim 
to get quite a lot of stock at old prices, there have been 
some orders placed for prompt shipment at prices that 
were unheard of a year or two ago. The car people are 
not particular either whether it is red oak or white oak. 
They are only too glad to get stock they are in immediate 
need of at almost any price and out of any kind of oak. 
Just what prices may settle down to after the weather 
gets better is a matter of some conjecture, right now 
they are decidedly at a loss and a man that has stock 
ready to deliver can get his own figure. Millmen who 
have stock back in the country will not book orders for 
any specific time of delivery for they cannot tell when 
they can get it out, especially if streams intervene be- 
tween it and the railroads. 

E. M. Overstreet, of the Southern Lumber Company, 
says it has considerable lumber tied up back in the 
woods and does not know just when it will get to the 
railroad, because there is a stream in the way that is 
impassible. And it is the same story with all the mill- 
men who have country mills. They do not know what 
they can do and when they can do it, and the more 
conservative of them will not accept orders at any price 
for anything they have not got in sight. 

Albert R. Kampf says car oak has broken the record in 
prices, and he thinks high prices will continue, because 
the call for oak far exceeds the supply and there is no 
chance for the millmen to catch up with the demand by 
spring. He says gum is climbing up the price ladder, 
too, and will stay up when it gets there, for people are 
beginning to appreciate this wood as they never did 
before. 

H. J. Gates, of the Hugh McLean Lumber Company, 
Buffalo, is here again trying to move out some stock 
the company has at the mill recently sold to the McLean- 
Davis Lumber Company. Most of the stock it has left 
is quartered oak, and it has a demand for it in the east, 
but is having all kinds of trouble getting cars enough to 
ship it. 

L. M. Parsons, of the Parsons-Willis Lumber Company, 
says bookings for spring delivery are not coming along 
with any rush, but there is a fair volume of demand 
and more inquiries than there were earlier, and every- 
thing points to a good volume of business in spring stock 
for the yards. He has associated with him L. Hern- 
don, jr., of this city, who visits the yards and a ina 
part of his time at the office. Mr. Herndon says he has 
found the yard trade out in the country in an unusually 
prosperous condition, and having just come through an 
excellent season the concern is in shape and ready to buy 
more liberally than ever before. He thinks the yellow 
pine business will be splendid this year. 

The new retail concern, the Fred G. Jones Company, 
Brook and A streets, which started in the first of the 
year, is getting things in good shape. There were sheds 
already on the property, as it was used once before as 
a lumber yard, and as the company made purchases be- 
fore the end of the year and is getting deliveries now it 
is getting shaped up well and expects to get its share 

f the spring business. 





WEST VIRGINIA NOTES. 

WHEELING, W. VA., Jan. 14.—Unique in its construc- 
tion but very effective for the purpose was the boom that 
vas constructed by Parkersburg timbermen at the mouth 
‘f the Little Kanawha river during the recent timber 
run. When the rise came so unexpectedly and the 
timber commenced shooting out into the Ohio river 
several large barges were towed to the mouth of the 
Canawha and strung across the stream. In this man- 
ner thousands of dollars in timber was captured and 
tied up at that point. Under ordinary circumstances 
the boom could never have been constructed. The ex- 
ecllent stage in the Ohio and the Little Kanawha caused 
he water in the Kanawha to back up and at the 
oint where the boom was made there was no current. 
Ordinarily the current that comes down the Kanawha 
would be too swift to allow a boom of this kind to be 
made. The plan proved to be very effective and the 
lumbermen are very much elated over the experiment. 
All the Parkersburg dealers took part in defraying the 
expense of making the boom and had large forces of 
men taking care of the timber, logs and ties. 

All of the smaller streams that empty into the 
Kanawha have been swollen to rivers of fair size and the 
run of timber has been very heavy. It is estimated that 
10,000 logs came down on the rise. A portion of the 
boom in the West Fork of the Hughes river gave way 
and it is estimated that 3,000 logs ran out before the 
break was repaired. 

At Heaters, a station and lumbering plant in Braxton 





county, five dwellings occupied by lumbermen were de- 
stroyed by fire a few nights ago. When the fire oc- 
curred it was in the dead of night and three children of 
John Singleton, a lumberman, were cut off from escape 
and when the fire had been extinguished by the lumber- 
men the charred bodies of the three children were found 
in the ruins. Singleton is almost insane with grief. 

R. Owens and H. Dishman, of Short Town, have taken 
the contract to get out an immense lot of timber near 
Short Town. 

William Varner, millwright and mechanical engineer 
of Washington, Pa., is overhauling and resetting the 
machinery at the Tate & McDevitts mills, at Colton, 
preparatory to a resumption of the plant. 

The Hampshire Southern Railway Company, of Rom- 
ney, is securing the right of way up the South Branch 
of the Potomac. The road has been financed and will 
in all probability be constructed during the present 
year. It will run from Romney to Petersburg, Va., 
where it will connect with the South Branch railroad, 
a feeder of the Baltimore & Ohio. The new line is to 
run through some of the very finest timber land in West 
Virginia. 





THE KENTUCKY-VIRGINIA TIMBER FIELD. 


SerGENT, Ky., Jan. 14.—The new year has opened 
with renewed activity in general, and prospects for a 
prosperous year with the lumber fraternity are bright. 
A number of new mills began business the first of the 
year and a number of others will begin cutting during 
this month. The mills are taking advantage of the 
fine weather and are running full time with full forces. 

The Yellow Poplar Lumber Company, of Coal Grove, 
Ohio, is making rapid preparations to begin an im- 
mense business in Buchanan county, Virginia, where it 
will employ several hundred men. The company is 
completing a seven-mile narrow-gage road from Doran. 

Beverly & Beverly are locating mills near Josephine 
and will begin cutting within two weeks. 

Representative lumbermen of southwestern Virginia 
will attend the Union Association meeting to be held at 
Cincinnati, January 20-23, in a body. This will be a 
gala event for the lumber fraternity. 

There was an increase in the forces of all the mills 
of the Tidewater Lumber Company on January 1. The 
increase was 200 men. The smallpox situation in their 
mills on Indian creek has been remedied and there are 
no new cases. 

A. J. Haynes will cut the timber from a large tract 
of oak two miles east of Josephine, in the center of the 
county. 

The Hopkins Lumber Company is a new concern be- 
ginning business near Osborne’s Gap, in Dickerson 
county, where it will employ 200 men. 

The W. R. Bowling Lumber Company, 
Dewey; W. B. Adington & Co., Dryden; McLemore 
Bros., Tasso; Wright & Cantrill, Pound; Wells Bros., 
Esserville; the Powells Valley Lumber Company, Cadet, 
and the Tidewater Lumber Company were among the 
lumber concerns to make increases in the southwestern 
Virginia field on the first of the year. 

On the Kentucky-Virginia border line near Pound 
Gap, Wright & Bentley, the Elkhorn (Ky.) lumbermen, 
are preparing to locate two new mills February 1. 

Fell & Jones, enterprising stavemen of Ash Camp, 
Ky., will locate three large stave mills in Dickinson 
county, this state, February 15. 

Wells Bros., of Esserville, have bought a 4,000-acre 
timber tract on upper Guests river for development this 
year. 


Pound and 





IN CENTRAL ARKANSAS. 


LitTLE Rock, ArK., Jan. 14.—The contract will be let 
within a few days for the construction of the large mill 
to be erected in this city by the A. J. Niemeyer Lumber 
Company, of St. Louis, and for the railroad which is to 
be constructed by the same company, extending twenty- 
five miles in a southwesterly direction from Little Rock, 
tapping the immense tracts of timber lands which the 
company has recently acquired in this and adjoining 
counties. A charter has been granted for the railroad, 
which will be standard gage. The railroad company is 
capitalized at $250,000, the estimated cost of the con- 
struction work. 

The Business Men’s League, of Jonesboro, has com- 
pleted negotiations for the location of an ash handle 
factory at that point by Wolverton & Neatherington. 
The city furnished a site and spur in return for which 
the firm agreed to build a handle factory which will give 
employment to from thirty to fifty men. Negotiations 
have also been satisfactorily concluded for the location 
of a hub factory at Jonesboro. The plant will be put in 
by the Hub Manufacturing Company, of Bloomington, 
Ill. The new factory will employ about twenty-five men. 

Many mills throughout the greater part of the state 
have been closed down by the recent floods. Heavy 
rains caused most of the rivers to overflow their banks 
and as a result mills situated near the river banks have 
been forced to close. Others have been seriously handi- 
eapped through their inability to secure timber. The 
water is receding now at almost every point and the 
indications are that the mills will be able to resume 
operations within a few days. Some have already 
done so. 

Many Arkansas lumbermen will attend the meeting of 
the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States, which will be held in Memphis January 29. 
Arkansas lumbermen have been notified that all visiting 
lumbermen, whether they are members of this association 
or of the other large hardwood association, the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association, will be entertained by 
the Memphis lumbermen. It is expected that there will 
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WE WANT 


ORDERS, ORDERS, 
ORDERS 
For 


Y, car 1x 18 to 25” ist and 2nds cottonwood. 
VY, car 1x 13 to 17” “ 

15 M ft. 1x6” & up . 

260‘ 1x4’ & up Ho. 1 common 

210 “ 4-4 ist and 2nds plain red and white oak, 
240 ‘‘ 4-4 No. 1 common ¥ 

190 “* 4-4 No.1 common gtd white oak. 











American Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 








Maple 
Flooring 


We make a specialty of lengths 6 and 8 
feet and longer, and can fill your orders 
direct from regular stock. 
Better let us quote you on 
your next order, and don’t 
forget ‘‘we can ship on a 
moment’s notice.” 


6x14 


2 inch 
face. 


A. M. Turner Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 














| White Oak Timbers 
Long Leaf Yellow Pine 


Car Sills, Framing, Siding, Roofing. 
WRITE FOR PRICES, 
HEMLOCK and MAPLE FLOORING. 


W. M. Gillespie Lbr. Co. 


2219 Farmers Bank Building, 
PITTSBURG, PA. 
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Save Your Money 


By Using the Published 
Semi-Annually 
RED BOOK =" 
and July. 


It contains a carefully prepared list of the buyers 
of lumber in car lots, both among the dealers and 
manufacturers. 

The book indicates their financial standing and 
manner of meeting obligations. Covers the 
UNITED STATES and MANITOBA. 


The trade recognizes this book as the authority 
on the lines it covers. 


A well organize Col*ection Department is also 
operated and the same is open to you. 


Write for Terms. 


Lumbermen’s Credit Association 


ESTABLISHED 1878. 
1402 Great Northern Bldg. 18 . 
CHICAGO. , NEW YORK CIHY. 


MENTION THIS PAPER. 
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OUR MOTTO: “PROMPT SHIPMENTS” 
WHEN YOU WANT 


Yellow Pine 


FINISH, FLOORING, CEILING, 
DROP SIDING, SHIPLAP or CAR 
MATERIAL place your orders with 


Geo. E. Wood Lbr. Co. 


Mills at 
Caryville, Florida. 


American Trust Bldg., 
Clark and Monroe Sts., CHICAGO, 








Chicago Car Lumber 


504 Pullman Building, CHICAGO. 


YELLOW PINE 


Car and Railroad Material, Timbers, etc. 














Co. 





























WHOLESALE 
LONG AND SHORT LEAF 


YELLOW PINE 


Yard Stock, Timbers, 
Agricultural Stock 
Branch Office: and Finish. Desirable 
Room No. 8 McInnes Bidg., stock always in tran- 
Hattiesburg, Miss. sit. 


GEO. T. MICKLE 
LUMBER CoO. 


SUITE 812 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
CHICAGO 








Special Timber Bills Accepted for Quick Shipment. 














Wm. Whitmer & Sons, 


(INCORPORATED). 











Main Office, 200 Girard Building, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





Manufacturers of and Wholesale Lumber 
ealers in 


NORTH 
CAROLINA PINE, 
WHITE PINE, 
YELLOW PINE. 


SPRUCE, 
HEMLOCK, 
HARDWOODS, 
VIRGINIA PINE, 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
517 Empire Bldg., Pittsburg Pa. Delta Sidg., Boston, Mass. 
143 Liberty St., New York City. Union Bidg., Newark, N. J. 














iyo" WHOLESALE LUMBER 


White and Yellow Pine, Spruce, Hemlock 
and Hardwoods. 


1016 Witherspoon Bidg., PHILADELPHIA. 





Jos. P. Dunwoody & Co.__ 











[Wholesale Hardwoods 


"OUR FACILITIES INSURE PROMPT AND SATISFACTORY SERVICE. 
SOBLE BROTHERS 7onny eset. 
722 Land Title Bidg., Philadelphia. 








HARDWOODS 


We are eager to answer your inquiries. 


WISTAR, UNDERHILL & CO., Beal Sstats Trost Bide. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 








JANNEY-WHITING LUMBER CO. 


lesale Cash Buyers of 


courmeRtaa"® WHITE PINE AND HARDWOODS, 


SQUARES, BALUSTER STOCK, ETC. 


Yard and Office, 1151 Beach Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


Pier 52 North Wharves. 








HINTS AS TO YARD MANAGEMENT 
will be found in the 390 page book “Realm of the Retailer.” Free 


descriptive circular. Address AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, IIL _- 





be at least 200 lumbermen present at the two days’ ses- 
sion. 

The Crossett Lumber Company, of Crossett, has re- 
modeled the hospital which it has established for the 
use of its employees. The hospital is now equipped with 
all modern surgical appliances. Dr. J. S. Sparks is in 
charge and Dr. J. S. Taylor is his assistant. 





QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 15.—The lumber market the 
last week has been fairly brisk, as far as demand is a 
factor, but the inevitable shoriage still stands in the 
way of a large volume of trade which might be recorded. 
The weather has been very unfavorable for outdoor work, 
owing to heavy rains, and these have caused delay in 
shipping. 

There is a good opening for some enterprising lumber 
concern that would keep a good stock of kiln dried 
hardwood, suitable for furniture manufacturers, on hand, 
as there are oceasions arising almost daily where manu- 
facturers are confronted with a shortage of stock and 
are compelled to wait several days to have the wood put 
through the kiln. Only yesterday a manufacturer of 
furniture asked: ‘‘Do you know where we can get about 
2,000 feet of kiln dried quartered oak? We need it for 
a rush order and our kilns are filled with other stock.’’ 
While there are many who can not see the advantage in 
buying dimensien stock, all are alive to the fact that it 
would be very convenient to buy kiln dried stock to work 
up themselves. 

The Lockland Lumber Company is preparing to make 
extensive additions to its plant, and has bought con- 
tiguous real estate. 

After waiting for almost two years for a log tide in 
the small rivers of Kentucky, the recent heavy rains 
have not only brought out the logs but have swelled 
the rivers to such an extent that logmen and millmen 
are now having trouble keeping their logs from being 
swept away. All along the Ohio from the Kanawha river 
down to Louisville, Ky., the lumbermen have forces of 
men at work keeping their great rafts safe from de- 
struction. The Ohio river is now on a rampage and is 
out of its banks at many points. ; 

At Maley, Thompson & Moffett’s saw mill plant on 
Eighth street and Millereek, the high water has proved 
a benefit. The mill gets logs by rafting up the creek 
from the Ohio river to its landing, but is compelled to 
hoist the logs up a high bank. The rise of fifty feet 
in the Ohio has floated the logs up to the level of the 
log yard and it is only necessary to throw the derrick 
lines out and lift them over. 

A dispatch from Owingsville, Ky., says 100,000 logs 
have been caught in the raging Licking river and many 
have got away. Though there is not much fear of many 
logs being lost, as the laws allow a salvage of 25 cents 
a log and there are hundreds of river men on the lookout 
for the floating ‘‘quarters.’’ 

The bottoms, where the principal lumber district is 
located, are covered with water, but not of sufficient 
depth to flood any of the lumber yards. 

Duhlimeier Bros., whose yards are located at Wade 
street and McLean avenue, are looking for a new loca- 
tion, owing to their constantly increasing business. A 
site farther up the valley on the tracks of the Cincinnati 
Southern railroad is under consideration. 

W. A. Bennett, a prominent member of the Cincinnati 
Lumbermen’s Club, has been elected president of the 
Chamber of Commerce and Merchants’ Exchange on a 
platform of railroad reform. 

The Queen City Furniture Club has elected the follow- 
ing officers for 1907: President, Henry A. Sprengard; 
vice president, Carl F. Streit; treasurer, Henry Franke; 
secretary, W. Rees. Directors—John Dornett, jr., George 
W. Schutte, W. N. Hind, Henry Backer and D. C. Tap- 
per. The club has accepted the invitation of the Cin- 
cinnati Lumbermen’s Club to attend the lecture on 
‘*Forestry,’’ by Hon. Gifford Pinchot, chief of the for- 
estry division, Department of Agriculture, and now 
named as the successor of Secretary Wilson. 

Vicegerent Snark B. F. Dulweber announces that he 
has secured the Elm Street Club rooms for the concate- 
nation of the Order of Hoo-Hoo the évening of January 
23, at 7:30 o’elock. Several officials of national prom- 
inence have signified their intention to be present. 

There is a strong demand for oak, plain, white and 
red and quarter sawed, for the foreign market. There 
have been no large contracts entered into for export, 
owing to the uncertainties of transportation. 

The freight congestion is still causing trouble and 
two of the railroads to the south have placed an embargo 
on through freight from the north and east in order to 
get the roads clear. This applies to heavy and unperish- 
able freight. 

The Belt Railroad Company is pushing its organiza- 
tion to the front and it will not be long before actual 
work on the road will be begun. M. B. Farrin and 
Thomas J. Moffett, two of Cincinnati’s enterprising lum- 
bermen, are the moving spirits and no obstacle will be 
allowed to stand in the way of its completion. 

The veneer mills in this vicinity are working overtime 
in an effort to keep up with the demand. Mahogany, 
quartered oak and walnut (Circassian) are the leaders. 

One of the sights of the Queen City for the visitor is 
a view of the mills and yards of the C. C. Crane Lumber 
Company from a steamboat on the Ohio river, but at this 
time the view is most inspiring from the fact that the 
river is now at the top of its banks and the waters sweep 
the edges of the mills and the bases of the great piles 
of lumber which stretch for a mile along the bank of the 
river, while as far as the eye can reach are moored great 
rafts of logs, waiting to be sawed up in the mills. While 
a trip up the river makes one believe that all the lumber 
on the river belongs to Crane, as every raft in sight is 
pointed out by rivermen as being ‘‘Crane’s.’’ 


CHEQUAMEGON BAY NOTES. 


ASHLAND, Ky., Jan. 15.—Timbermen and saw mill- 
men are in a good frame of mind in regard to the splen- 
did runs of timber that have come out so far this 
season, with comparatively no loss. So far there have 
been three rises in the side streams, each of which was 
sufficient to bring out thousands of logs, and the mills 
along the Ohio will have a sufficient supply to keep 
them running far into the summer. 

Dealers report a decided advance in the price of yel- 
low poplar lumber. At Catlettsburg, Ky., at the mouth 
of the Big Sandy river, dealers are paying $32 a thou- 
sand in the log and 40 cents per cube for yellow poplar 
of eighteen inches and upward. Kentucky and West 
Virginia poplar are in great demand and bring $35 to 
$40 a thousand to the dealer. 

Cross ties by the thousand are going north over the 
Baltimore & Ohio railroad and a large gang of men is 
kept busy transferring them from the Guyan river to 
the cars in the east end of Huntington, W. Va. 

Most of the timber that came out of Guyan river on 
the late rise is being rafted in the boom at the mouth 
of the river, to be floated to Cincinnati and Louisville. 

The cross tie industry in Cabell county, W. Va., which 
has been an important industry, is on the decline. The 
timber for ties has almost disappeared and the output 
of them is less than half what it was two years ago. 

A report from the Little Kanawha valley states that 
recent heavy rains have caused $100,000 worth of timber 
to be lost by the breaking of three big booms. 

The latest addition to the manufacturing industries 
of Central City, W. Va., is the American Central Lumber 
Company, which began operations Thursday, Jan. 10, in 
the old keg factory on Fourteenth street. This concern 
manufactures hubs, spokes and rims from hickory and 
other hardwoods. 

Joe Tolly Mahan, an employe of the Ritter Lumber 
Company, while at work on the railroad grade on the 
marsh fork of Slab, in West Virginia, endeavored to 
thaw out some dynamite, when it caught fire and ex- 
ploded, killing him instantly. The company sent his 
body home to New Jersey at its own expense and sent 
the wages due him and $100 to his wife. 

Bryant B. Fannin, a big timber dealer of Paintsville, 
Ky., has just closed a deal for a vast boundary of timber 
on Coon creek in Pike county, which means work for 
two or three years in cutting. 





IN CENTRAL NORTH CAROLINA. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., Jan. 14.—The annual growth of 
the furniture business in North Carolina is strikingly 
shown by the report of the bureau of labor and print- 
ing, at Raleigh, for 1906. 

In this report it is shown that there is about $3,- 
000,000 invested in furniture factories in the state 
today, there being a total of 105 factories, an increase 
of five over the year preceding. These figures, to be 
accurate and up to date, would have to include several 
enterprises of considerable strength financially that 
have been launched since the advent of the year 1907. 

There are 6,194 employees in these factories, and the 
highest average daily wage is $2.27, an increase of 12 
cents over the year before. Eighty-seven percent of 
the adults and 83 percent of the children in the factories 
ean read and write. From statements made by the 
owners of these mills it was ascertained that nearly 70 
percent of the manufacturers were opposed to the em- 
ployment of children under 14 years of age. 

The Kitchen Lumber Company has bought, through 
W. A. Rexford of Ashville, a tract of timber in Swain 
county tor $250,000, according to the first report of 
the deal. The tract is composed of a variety of val- 
uable hardwoods. 

The Town Creek Railroad & Lumber Company has 
been organized at Wilmington, N. C., by R. F. Devane, 
president, and Z. W. Whitehead, secretary and treas- 
urer, and proposes to conduct extensive lumber and 
trucking operations in Brunswick county. 

By continual adding to its holdings it is now said 
that this company has yast resources of fine cypress 
which it expects to have on the market as soon as 
operations are begun. There is also about 25,000,000 
feet of hardwood timber that is included in the hold- 
ings. The company that will operate the railroads 
through the large timber tracts is headed by Z. W. 
Whitehead, of Wilmington. About fourteen miles of 
road is completed, and nearly an equal length under 
way, while further extensions to Southport, or to Little 
River, S. C., are contemplated. The combined capital 
of the two concerns is $400,000. 





WESTERN NEW YORE TRADE. 


BurFFra.o, N. Y., Jan. 15.—The new offices of G. Elias 
& Bro. are coming into shape for occupation soon. They 
seem to have been needed for some time, as the business 
is brisk all along the line. 

Hugh McLean has been off south making one of his 
customary tours of the saw mills of the McLean in- 
terest. The home office still complains of short stock, 
but that is because sales have been so good lately. 

Taylor & Crate are still able to report that they have 
had so many oak logs right along that their big mill in 
Mississippi has not had to shut down for want of them, 
a very unusual record. 

A. Miller seems still to be in line with some of the 
best southern oak and other hardwood mills of the south, 
as he is bringing in a lot of stuff to take place of what 
is sold and shipped out from here. 

George Vetter, of the Empire Lumber Company, has 
returned to the North Carolina lumber cutting of the 
company. His father, F. W. Vetter, will go down when 
H. 8. Janes will return from his trip to Arkansas, so 
the timber districts of the company are well looked after 
this winter. 
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WASHINGTON. 





WESTERN WASHINGTON NEWS. 

TacoMA, WAsH., Jan. 12.—C. D. Danaher, of the 
Danaher Lumber Company, has returned from the east, 
where he spent the holidays. The company’s plant in 
this city is running steadily and to a good business. 
Work on the dock being built to deep water is well 
along, the main part of the dock being practically com- 
pleted. As has been stated, extensive improvements are 
to be made to the plant, involving a total expenditure 
of $75,000 to $100,000. Lewis Fredericks, who is man- 
aging the plant, says that the lumber market is in excel- 
lent shape, with prices firm and prospects bright. 

A. Mentzer, who owns the Ferndale Mill Company 
plant in this city, has it shut down and does not expect 
to operate again, as he finds that it does not pay under 
present conditions. Mr. Mentzer said that inability to 
obtain cars is one of the main reasons why the business 
is to be given up. 

The Dempsey Lumber Company is not likely to get its 
new plant in operation and ready for making shipments 
before March 1 at the earliest, it was stated today at 
the company’s offices in the Provident building. Work 
on the plant is going right along and the last of the 
machinery is now on the way. An extensive system of 
docks and trams is yet to be built at the plant, which 
will. have excellent facilities for both rail and cargo 
business. A planing mill which will have ten machines 
is being built and when it will get down to business 
the Dempsey plant will have no superiors of its size on 
the coast or in the northwest. The company had ex- 
pected to have the plant in operation ere this, but delays 
in getting machinery and one thing and another held 
things back. 

The Glenmont Lumber Company has not yet gotten its 
mill in regular operation, following the mishap it sus- 
tained in the November floods by the washing away of 
a wall of the boiler house. The same floods washed away 
a section of track, and delay in getting this in has also 
helped hold things back, added to which is the fact that 
the company is not disposed to rush things, believing 
that the best is yet to come in the way of business. A. 
A. Harper said today that he expected the mill would 
start up tomorrow. Chiefly timbers are to be cut and the 
company has plenty of orders to keep it hustling once 
the mill starts. Discussing general market conditions 
Mr. Harper said today that lumber is in fine shape all 
along the line, with the August list easily maintained 
and prospects for future business very bright. Inquiries 
are coming in plentifully with a notable number asking 
for special sizes. The Glenmont company has one of 
the best plants of its size on the Tacoma Eastern. It 
will do entirely rail business and its officers are lumber- 
men of broad experience who know the business from 
A to Z and back again. 

In discussing the status of the shingle market R. L. 
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Chapin, of the West Coast Shingle Company, said today: 

Red cedar shingles are firm, both here and in the east, 
with an equally good demand for both stars and clears. The 
spring outlook is for a good, strong demand and prices to 
be maintained. The car situation is running in spurts, 
apparently improved some days and then lapsing back to 
old conditions. The California trade is not what it was 
and we are not doing anything in that market now. 
Freight conditions are congested down there, in addition 
to which four dealers that I know of are complaining of 
the treatment they have received in that market in a lot 
of their shingles being condemned as rotten when, as a 
matter of fact, the shingles were simply the dark cedar and 
were not rotten at all. 


The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company started run- 
ning nights again tonight. In both mills night shifts 
were put on. Cargo business is decidedly brisk at this 
company’s plant and large shipments are being made, 
both foreign and coastwise. The cargo of the big five 
mast schooner Crescent has just been completed and it 
will get away tomorrow for California with about 1,500,- 
000 feet. 

The superior court this week granted an order disin- 
corporating the West Coast Lumber Company, which re- 
cently sold its plant to C. D. Danaher, of Chicago. 

The Pacific Shingle Company has had its mill on the 
water front shut down for the past few weeks for the 
annual overhauling and repairs. It will start running 
again Monday. The company has been shipping shingles 
right along during the shutdown out of its stock on hand. 

E. J. MeNeeley & Co. loaded a large consignment of 
shingles today on the steamer Senator for San Fran- 
cisco. 

J. J. Marischal, secretary of the Overland Lumber 
Company, wholesaler, of Omaha, Neb., was in Tacoma 
this week among the callers at the offices of the West 
Coast Shingle Company. 

L. R. Wells, vice president of the North Star Lumber 
Company, Minneapolis, was among the recent callers at 
the offices of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company. 

R. L. MeCormick, secretary of the Weyerhaeuser Tim- 
ber Company, was revlected president of the Pacific 


National bank at the annual meeting held this week. 
The board of sixteen directors includes Mr. McCormick, 
George S. Long, resident agent of the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Company; Charles A. Weyerhaeuser, R. D. Mus- 
ser, President Edward Cookingham, of the Tacoma 
Eastern railroad, and a number of other prominent busi- 
nessmen. 

Articles of incorporation were filed with the county 
auditor Monday by the Northwestern Car Stake Com- 
pany, to manufacture stakes for use on freight cars, to 
deal in coal lands, tax titles ete. The capital stock is 
$25,000 and the incorporators are John Bagley, vice 
president and general manager of the Tacoma Eastern 
railroad; Alfred Bagley and L. L. Tyler. 

It is reported today that the W. R. Smith Shingle 
Company has closed negotiations for the erection of a 
shingle mill at Mineral, on the Tacoma Eastern, to have 
a capacity of 200,000 a day. It is stated that contracts 
for machinery and equipment were awarded this week 
and that the mill will be completed as soon as possible. 

In the list of lumbermen in the state legislature, which 
will convene next week at Olympia, the name of W. C. 
Bronson, of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company, 
was included in the list recently published in Tacoma 
correspondence. This was an error, Mr. Bronson’s term 
having expired with the last session and he not having 
been a candidate for reélection. 





PUGET SOUND EXPORT LUMBER TRADE OF A 
YEAR 


Tacoma, WASH., Jan. 10.—The report of the collector 
of customs of the Puget sound district for December 
was isued today. It shows last month to have exceeded 
any previous December in the history of this customs dis- 
trict in the volume of foreign lumber shipments. The 
total was 25,803,000 feet, as compared to 12,064,000 feet 
in November, 1906, and 17,668,000 feet in December, 
1905. The district includes all Puget sound ports, nota- 
bly Tacoma, Bellingham, Everett, Ballard, Port Gamble, 
Port Ludlow, Port Hadlock, Port Blakeley, Olympia, 
Seattle ete. 

For the calendar year 1906 the official figures of the 
collector of customs show that the district shipped 240,- 
719,000 feet of lumber to foreign ports, as compared to 
221,812,000 feet in 1905, an increase for last year of 
18,907,000 feet. The record of 1903 still stands as the 
banner year of the district in foreign lumber trade, with 
254,880,000 feet shipped, 1906 coming next with 14,161,- 
000 feet below 1903. The last year exceeds the record of 
1904 by about 5,000,000 feet. 

December ranks as the banner month of 1906 in the 
volume of foreign shipments, closely followed by Sep- 
tember, which is less than 1,000,000 feet behind. 
February was the record month of 1905, of 1904 and of 
1903. 

Following is a comparative statement of the foreign 
lumber shipments of the Puget sound district as offi- 
cially reported by the collector of customs: 








1904. 1908. 1902. 1901. 

Feet. Feet. Feet. Feet. 
13,500,000 13,572,000 11,891,000 12,950,000 
28,500,000 25,403,000 5,501,000 13,906,000 
24,170,000 18,900,000 6,089,000 13,011,000 
20,141,000 23, 409, 000 11,515,000 17,078,000 
16,055,000 25 234,000 15,066,000 13,186,000 
25,113,000 23, 741,000 14,344,000 12,993,000 
16,355,000 22,111,000 12,481,000 16,420,000 
27,519,000 26,934,000 16,176,000 19,881,000 
15,633,000 21,048,000 18,029,000 16,987,000 
11,886,000 18,962,000 12,118,000 11,257,000 
16,969,000 14,801,000 15,290,000 16,792,000 
20,364,000 20,756,000 17,262,000 11,478,000 
235,834,000 254,880,000 155,762,000 176,938,000 





NORTHERN PACIFIC TRAFFIC WITH TACOMA 
LAST YEAR. 


TacoMA, WASH., Jan. 10.—Official reports of the 
Northern Pacific Railway Company issued this week 
show that during 1906 381,000 cars were loaded with 
freight at points on the lines of the road in the state 
of Washington, as compared with 310,000 loaded during 
1905, with 300,000 loaded during 1904, with 270,000 
loaded during 1903 and 240,000 cars during 1902. 

The number of cars loaded with lumber on the Pacific 
division in 1906 aggregated 43,400 and with logs 47,000, 
as compared to 33,000 cars of lumber and 38,000 cars 
of logs in 1905, 22,000 cars of lumber and 35,000 cars 
of logs in 1904, 21,000 cars: of lumber and 26,000 cars 
of logs in 1903 and 19,500 cars of lumber and 18,000 
cars of logs in 1902; these figures being entirely in round 
numbers but official. 

The number of cars loaded with lumber on the Seattle 
division in 1906 was 11,400 and the number of cars 
loaded with logs 16,800, as compared to 8,900 cars of 
lumber and 8,400 cars of logs in 1905, 6,600 cars of 
lumber and 6,900 cars of logs in 1904, 5,300 cars of 
lumber and 7,300 cars of logs in 1903, and 6,200 cars 
of lumber and 5,000 ears of logs in 1902, these figures 
being entirely in round numbers but official. 

During the four and one-half months between August 
15, 1906, and January 1, 1907, the Northern Pacific 
handled 9,000 cars of wheat. 





GONE UP IN SMOKE. 
(Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.) 

CENTRALIA, WASH., Jan. 14.—The H. McCormick Lum- 
ber Company’s planing mill, dry kiln, storage shed and 
cross arm factory were destroyed by fire yesterday. Only 
the most strenuous efforts saved the company’s saw mill 
from destruction. The loss on the lumber and machinery 
is estimated at $30,000, on which is said to have been 
insurance of $12,000. 
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YELLOW PINE 


KILN DRIED FLOORING 
AND CEILING. << << << 
ROUGH AND DRESSED 
TIMBER AND PLANK, 


Shipments by 
RAIL, SAIL OR STEAMER, 
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Cummer Lumber Co. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
> Northern Sales Office, 45 Broadway, New York, WALTER ADAMS, Mar. 
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and have been selling for years know the 
advantages of buying direct of the manu- 
facturer. Send us your next order for 


Yellow Pine Lumber 


and we will show you some of the ad- 
vantages our method possesses over the 
fellow who merely jobs lumber. 


Camp & Hinton Co. 


LUMBERTON, MISS. 
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C. J. Carter Lumber Company, 


MANUFACTURER 


YELLOW PINE 


SHORT LEAF FINISH. STEAM DRIED RIGHT. 
SOFT AND BRIGHT. 


Kansas City, Missouri. 





D. S. Pate Lumber | Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 
LONG AND SHORT LEAF 


YELLOW PINE 


INQUIRIES PROMPTLY CARED FOR, 


CHICAGO. 








MAIN OFFICES, 
1604 FISHER BUILDING, 


Telecode. Long Distance Telephone, Harrison 546. 


SASAASS SALSA SSS AY 


LONG LEAF 


YELLOW PINE LUMBER 


(Kiln Dried, Dressed and Matched.) 
Ceiling and Finishing Stock a Specialty. 


Bridge, Building and Car Timber cut to order. Will 
be pleased to quote delivered prices at any point in 
the United States. TELECODE USED. 


J. J. WHITE, umn Hi 


PAP ALAA PAD LDA DLA PPP PAA 








IF YOU WANT 


Hewn Ties and Piling 


we can furnish any quantity promptly. Also 
everything in LONG and SHORT LEAF 
YELLOW PINE. Capacity 300,000 daily. 


MILLER & VIDOR LUMBER CO. 


General Sales Office, GALVESTON, TEXAS. 
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_ Chippewa | 
Lumber& BoomCo, 
“ ChippewaFallsWis. 
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© > 570,000" 
0 Qe 1%", 1%” and 2” 
The above is Wisconsin and Michigan stock, cut 


Shop. 
from large logs and runs wide. It is thoroughly 


dry stock. 


4 cars 4” and 6” 
C and Better Bevel Siding 


Telecode Used 


Johnson lumber Co. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 








Exporters of Pine Lumber, 
Long Distance 
4 ‘Phone, Grand 9355. 

















| For Prompt Shipment 

MIXED CARS 
| WHITE PINE 
HEMLOCK 
Boards, _~ — 
Bevel Siding 


Place Your Orders with 


Rice Lake Lumber Co. 


RICE LAKE, WISCONSIN. 





























PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan, 12.—According to well authen- 
ticated reports, official confirmation of which cannot be 
secured at this time, the list on all classes of fir logs 
will be advanced $1 on February 1. It is not probable 
that cedar or spruce will be molested. If such course 
is taken by the logging association it is almost certain 
that many of the saw mills of the state, including some 
of the larger plants, will be forced to close. It is said 
that some have announced their intention of closing 
down if the list is advanced. 

To add to the flurry in lumber here advices were 
today received from San Francisco that prices have 
fallen off there $3 a thousand. This increases the neces- 
sity of closing some of the mills. The condition is not 
that San Francisco is overstocked with lumber. The 
coastwise trade, however, since last May, has been 
abnormal. Charters have not been plentiful enough to 
care for the California trade. All mills in the state 
that could possibly get their product to tide water have 
been shipping coastwise. Many of these cargoes have 
been without orders and were to be sold on arrival at 
Frisco. 

But while this heavy shipment of lumber was going 
on labor became searce in San Francisco, with the result 
that stock piled up faster than it could be used. Sev- 
eral cargoes, it is stated, are now there unsold and are 
being offered at $3 off the list. 

Just as soon as the stocks in San Francisco can be 
cleared up, it is said, there will be as great a demand 
for lumber as ever. In this renewed trade the British 
Columbia manufacturers will probably participate. 
Owing to the lower price of British charters the mills 
across the Canadian boundary are able to absorb the 
duty and they will hereafter be a factor in the coast- 
wise trade of the Pacific coast. 

The downfall of Joseph O. Bolger, president of the 
International Shingle Weavers Union, who was ousted 
from office at the Bellingham convention this week, and 
J. G. Brown, of Hoquiam, installed as chief executive, is 
attributed to the strike Bolger attempted to carry on in 
the shingle mills of the state last summer. 

During the progress of the strike at Ballard much 
complaint was heard among the men at the conduct of 
Bolger and in fact had it not been for him the Ballard 
strike would have been settled in a week more satis- 
factorily to the men than it was after dragging along 
fourteen weeks. 

Among the charges made against Bolger by the Bal- 
lard men is that while they were living from hand to 
mouth by reason of their forced idleness he was partak- 
ing of tne fat of the land. When Bolger went into the 
convention he was a beaten man. This edict went forth 
from Ballard and was supported by delegates from other 
parts of the state who also experienced privations, due 
to the course persued by Bolger in his efforts to tie up 
all the shingle mills of Washington. 

M. P. Billups, manager of the Herron Company, re- 
turned the first of the week from a hurried visit to the 
general offices of the W. W. Herron Lumber Company 
in Mobile. He was accompanied on his return trip by 
H. G. Barclay, manager of the Mobile office, who is 
making his first trip to the coast. He expects to remain 
here a few days. W. W. Herron is expected to visit 
the Seattle office later this month. 

C. F. Latimer, a prominent lumberman and banker of 
Ashland, Wis., accompanied by his son, spent a day or 
two in this city the first of the week, on his way to 
Portland. Mr. Latimer is interested in the Peninsula 
Lumber Company of Portland, and the West Side Lum- 
ber Company of Tuolumne, Cal., and will probably visit 
California before he returns to the east. He has been one 
of the old guard of white pine lumber manufacturers of 
Wisconsin for many years, being at the head of the 
Ashland Lumber Company. He has extensive interests 
in timber and mills in the Pacific coast states. 

J. C. Kirkpatrick, president of the Pittsburg & Lake 
Superior Iron Company of Escanaba, Mich., one of the 
largest producers of cedar poles in the north country, 
recently spent a few days in this city on his way to 
California, accompanied by Mrs. Kirkpatrick. 

O. M. Rosseau, manager of the Wisconsin Lumber 
Company at Littell, Wash., met with a painful accident 
recently. He had just returned from several months’ 
absence having visited his old home in Wisconsin and 
from there going to Mexico on a pleasure trip. On the 
day of his return to the mill he was superintending the 
breaking of a jam of logs in the river when a chain 
broke striking him on the left leg and bruising it badly. 
After a few days blood poisoning set in and he came 
hurriedly to this city and submitted to a slight opera- 
tion, the result of which was very satisfactory. The 
wound is now healing and all danger from blood poison- 
ing is past. He is at the Seattle General hospital and 
will probably have to remain there a week longer. Mr. 
Rosseau is very popular with the lumbermen of tus 
section, who will all sympathize with him in his present 
trouble and are pleased to learn that he is rapidly re- 
covering. 





NORTHERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 


EvERETT, WASH., Jan. 11.—During 1906 a quartet of 
Everett’s large mills shipped by rail and vessel to 
many quarters of the globe 220,000,000 feet of lumber 
from the forests contiguous to this city, and there is 
yet a supply for fifty years remaining tributary to the 
mills of Everett. The present year will witness a vast 
growth of cargo business from this point, for mill own- 
ers have arrived at the conclusion that from a stand- 
point of certainty vessel shipments are superior to rail. 
Of course there will be no going out of the car business 
—unless the raijroads persist in the empty shortage— 
for the big shippers of this city are too well equipped 
in the way of valuable planing plants to relinquish the 


hold they have on eastern buyers, even though the dif- 
ference in price between rough and finished lumber 
would not in itself be sufficient reason to hold them to 
rail business. 

During the twelve months in 1906 the following ship- 
ments were made: 

Mukilteo Lumber Company—By cargo, 49,875,000 feet ; 
by rail, 17,600,000 feet. 

Weyerhaeuser Timber Company—By both cargo and rail, 
40,000,000 feet. 

Ferry-Baker Lumber Company—By car, 22,000,000 feet, 
39,000,000 shingles and 3,200,000 lath. 

The annual figures of the Clark-Nickerson Lumber 
Company’s shipments made by this company are not 
available, but as the mill is one of the largest and best 
equipped in the northwest it is safe to estimate the 
annual shipment at about 75,000,000 feet. 

Gov. D. M. Clough, manager of the Clark-Nickerson 
Lumber Company, is in California on business. 

The Mukilteo Lumber Company is one of the few 
mills in this section able to secure all the vessels needed 
for coast and foreign trade. 

Guhr Bros., of Snohomish, are planning to build a 
shingle mill to work in connection with their saw mill. 

The Northwestern Manufacturing Company was in- 
corporated this week by C. Erickson, W. Erickson, C. 
J. Melby and E. C. Olson, all of this city, with a capital 
stock of $6,000. The new company is preparing to erect 
a shingle mill on Fourteenth street to have a daily out- 
put of 40,000 a day. 

The Robinson Manufacturing Company, this city, 
which has been closed since the holidays, will resume 
work Monday with increased output. New machinery 
and general repairs made are expected to increase the 
cut from 35,000 feet to 50,000 feet a day. The sash and 
door factory is to be started in two weeks. The com- 
pany reports many inquiries and anticipates a brisk 
spring trade. 





AT THE HEAD OF GRAYS HARBOR. 


ABERDEEN, WASH., Jan. 9.—Interesting figures will be 
tnown in the forthcoming compilation of the lumber cut 
of Grays harbor for the last year and the total output 
of the eighteen mills will undoubtedly show astonishing 
results. Lumber manufacturers are gathering data which 
will show the cut, together with a statement as to the 
market value of the product, the average number of 
men employed and the amount of wages paid during 
1906. An estimate of the output of the mills of the 
harbor cities, not claimed as accurate but based on 
the average daily cut, gives a total of 599,250,000 feet 
of lumber, and the value, calculating the market price 
at an average of $15 a thousand feet, as $8,988,750. 
The figures are believed to be fairly accurate. This 
statement is exclusive of shingle mills and other wood- 
working establishments. It always happens that some- 
thing occurs to interfere with the lumber business dur- 
ing the year, and, while conditions were favorable in 
1906 for a very big output, the seamen’s strike, car 
shortage and scarcity of tonnage tended to keep down 
the total cut of lumber in the eighteen mills. The fig- 
ures will, however, show a big margin over previous 
years. 

The immense lumbering industry of the Grays harbor 
country and the additional possibilities in the same line 


are given great publicity in the campaign just launched * 


by the Chamber of Commerce of this city. W. L. Crissey, 
formerly of the Portland organization, has been made 
secretary of the local body and will support his reputa- 
tion as one of the best publicity men on the coast. 

During the two weeks ended January 5 a seven-man 
crew at the plant of the Union Mill Company’s last mill 
established a record of which it is proud. In the twelve 
days the seven men manufactured 300,000 lath, an aver- 
age of 50,000 a day. This is said to be one of the best 
outputs ever made by seven men. 

Within the last week 250 men have been thrown out 
of employment at Hoquiam as a result of the car short- 
age, coupled with inability to secure tonnage for water 
shipments. The shingle mills had been closed down and 
the night crew at the plant of the Hoquiam Lumber & 
Shingle Company had been laid off indefinitely, at least 
until the car famine is relieved. On Monday the Na- 
tional Lumber & Box Company, at the same city, re- 
duced crews in the various departments, 150 men being 
laid off by the operation. How long the plants will be 
obliged to curtail their output rests with the elusive car 
shortage problem. 

The advent of the forthcoming new railroad to the 
Grays harbor country is hailed with delight, and in a 
=o on the car shortage one of the millmen 
said: 

It is safe to say that the loss suffered by the city of 
Hoquiam during the last year as a result of the car shortage 
is in excess of $250,000. The mills have been forced to run 
short handed and have operated simply in the hope that 
conditions would better themselves. We need a new railroad 


and when the Grays Harbor & Puget Sound line’ is com- 
pleted will doubtless be freed from our present bondage. 


There ought to be some money in the steamship busi- 
ness these days. Sailing vessels are getting $10 a thou- 
sand feet of lumber between Aberdeen and San Fran- 
cisco, while steam schooners are getting $9.50. The 
rate to San Pedro, Cal., ranges about 75 cents a thou- 
sand feet higher than that to San Francisco. Charters 
are going higher and just now are double what they 
would be under ordinary conditions. Several vessels in 
which local parties are interested are paying handsome 
dividends. Fifty dollars a month a share is a common 
dividend. Shares cost $800, so that the dividend amounts 
to 75 percent. The difference of price in sailing and 
steam vessels is due to the fact that the demurrage on 
sailing vessels is not as great as that on steamers. 

The Grays Harbor Loggers’ Association has again 
raised the price of logs and No. 1 fir now commands 
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$12; No. 2 fir is listed at $8, spruce at $10 and cedar at 
$9 a thousand feet. This is the second raise in thirty 
days and milimen have no alternative than to pay the 
price asked. Consequently another jump in lumber is 
expected about January 15. Logs and lumber have 
jumped 50 percent in the last two years and even now 
stumpage can hardly be purchased at a fair price. 
Speaking of the condition of affairs one of the loggers 
said: : 

We cannot be blamed for the position we are forced into. 
There is a great demand for fir, while the spruce and cedar 
market is very slack. If cars coul: be obtained then the 
demand for spruce and cedar would be imcreased. I have 
tried to buy certain timber tributary to one of the large 
streams near here and the price of $5 a thousand was asked. 
This is exorbitant at this time but the timber can hardly 
be bought for less. 

Grays harbor is making itself known as worth recogni- 
tion at the hands of the government and the next rivers 
and harbors bill will contain an appropriation of $600,- 
000 for improvement of this waterway. Two large Brit- 
ish steamships have recently loaded here, which fact 
has attracted due attention, and other big cargoes in 
lumber will be sought by new shipping owners. 


OREGON. 


OREGON LUMBER NEWS. 


PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 11.—The cargo millmen of the 
Columbia and Willamette rivers, who recently incorpor- 
ated the Oregon & Washington Lumber Inspection Bu- 
reau for the purpose of maintaining an inspection serv- 
ice independent of that maintained on Puget sound, got 
together this week and organized by the election of a 
board of directors, who will hold office until February 
3, the date fixed for the annual meeting. This board 
consists of W. B. McKay, of the North Pacific Lumber 
Company, Portland; Philip Buchner, Eastern & Western 
Lumber Company, Portland; L. J. Wentworth, Portland 
Lumber Company, Portland; O. M. Clarke, Clarke-Wil- 
son Lumber Company, Linnton; J. W. Palmer, West- 
port Lumber Company, Westport; Willard Case, Wil- 
lard Case Lumber Company, Rainier, and D. L. Wiggins, 
Pittock-Leadbetter Lumber Company, Vancouver. 

Temporary officers were elected as follows: A. M. 
Clarke, president; W. B. MeKay, vice president; W. C. 
Francis, treasurer; E. P. Sheldon, secretary. It is the 
purpose of the new bureau to have the inspection service 
thoroughly established within the next few weeks. A 
chief inspector, or manager, of the bureau will be em- 
ployed as soon as a suitable man can be found for the 
position. 

The sale of the plant and timber holdings of the 
Dean Lumber Company, at Marshfield, Coos bay, to 
C. A. Smith, Minneapolis, just announced is the largest 
transaction of this class ever made in Coos county. 
The transfer included not only the mill of the Dean 
Lumber Company, cutting 75,000 feet per 10-hour day 
and employing seventy men, but also the company’s 
store, big warehouse of the Oregon Coal & Navigation 
Company, 1,300 feet of water front property, and 10,000 
acres of timber land on which stands 350,000,000 feet 
of as fine timber as there is to be found in Coos county. 
While the consideration that passed in the transfer of 
these extensive holdings is not given it is said to exceed 
$2,000,000. The water front property bought by Mr. 
Smith is alone estimated to be-worth $150,000. 

It is said to be the purpose of Mr. Smith to build 
somewhere on his Coos bay holdings one of the largest 
saw mills on the Pacific coast. With the mill will be 
built a number of factories for the manufacture of 
woodenware and the utilization of by-products. 

As a result of the success of the experiment made 
recently with lumber rafts on the upper Columbia river 
several mills that have been practically bottled up for 
several months by reason of the car famine are finding 
an outlet for their products. These mills are located 
on the line of the Oregon Railway & Navigation Com- 
pany, but so difficult has it been to obtain cars for 
eastern shipment on this line that these mills have prac- 
tically been out of the shipping game for a year. The 
rafting of logs down stream from these upriver points 
has been impractical by reason of the locks at the Cas- 
cades. The lumber raft solved the problem, as this 
could pass through the locks in safety and now the 
rail shipping mills referred to have become eargo mills. 
The lumber is floated down the river to St. Helen’s and 
then loaded on steamers and schooners for the Califor- 
nia market. The operation is a little expensive, but it 
nables these mills to do some business. Shipment by 
river boats was also out of the question by reason of 
prohibitive freight rates. 

The rafts that have thus far proved a success and 
have carried nearly 2,000,000 feet of lumber to tidewater 
in the Columbia were 100 feet in length, thirty feet in 
vidth and five and one-half feet in depth. These rafts 
iave so far ridden the rapids in safety and passed 
through the locks without a mishap. Until rail relief 
comes this new industry, born of necessity, promises to 
flourish. 

Among the mills that have adopted this expedient of 
transportation is that of the Thomas-Ritchie Lumber 
Company. 

The Tongue Point Lumber Company, of Astoria, which 
recently acquired a tract of about 300,000,000 feet of 
timber near Oak Point, soon will have in operation one 
of the largest logging camps on the lower Columbia 
river. It is the purpose of the company to cut this 
timber at once and to this end arrangements have been 
made for building a logging road about ten miles long 
and the assembling of a strictly uptodate logging plant. 
The equipments already ordered include a 45-ton logging 
engine and four of the largest donkey engines made. 
The camp will employ from 100 to 150 men and will 








be in charge of John H. Taylor, of Kelso, an experienced 
logging man. 

F. P. Baumgartner, agent of the Gray steamship 
lines in this city, has just let a contract for 200,000 
railroad ties to be delivered on or before July 1. These 
ties will be cut at Stella, on the Columbia river, and 
shipped to San Pedro. The average 6x8 tie contains 
thirty-two feet of lumber and the aggregate number 
of feet called for by this contract is 6,400,000 feet. It 
will take seven or eight vessels, carrying from 850,000 
to 1,000,000 feet each, to transport the ties or one ves- 
sel of similar carrying capacity seven or eight trips. 

Ties have advanced fully 50 percent within the last 
year. The present price is about $12 a thousand feet, 
whereas a year ago it was an easy matter to get them 
for $8 a thousand feet. Increased railroad construction 
and extensive track repairs are responsible for this ad- 
vance. 

Coos county made an enviable record in lumber ship- 
ments to the California markets last year, the total for 
the year reaching 94,038,000 feet. These shipments 
were divided as follows: Coos bay, 46,789,000 feet; 
Coquille river, 21,903,000 feet; Umpqua river, 17,317,000 
feet; Siuslaw river, 8,029,000 feet. The total production 
of Coos bay, including what was used for home con- 
sumption, last year reached 52,964,000 feet, valued at 
$779,460. The sum of ¢147,957 was paid for the logs 
from which the lumber was cut. The two principal 
mills of the bay are those of the Simpson Lumber Com- 
pany at North Fend and Dean Lumber Company at 
Mcurshfield. 

During the mouth of December there cleared from the 
Astoria custom house for California ports nineteen lum- 
ber carriers, whose cargoes were supplied entirely by 
the mills of the lower Columbia river. The total amount 
of lumber carried by these vessels was 13,250,077 feet. 

The recent rain storm, which was general throughout 
western Oregon and Washington, resulted in considerable 
loss to the loggers on the Siuslaw river in Coos county. 
It is estimated that fully 2,000,000 feet of logs were 
carried out to sea as a result of the breaking of booms, 
incident to the flood stage of the river and several of 
its logging tributaries. 

Although no advance in charter rates from this port 
to California points has been announced this year such 
an advance is looked for in view of the fact that lum- 
ber rates from the sound have gone up. The Puget 
sound rates now are from $9.50 to $10.50 to San Pedro 
and from $9.50 to $10 to San Francisco. The lower 
rates are for sailing vessels and the higher for steam. 
The Portland rates still range from $8.50 to $10 a thou- 
sand feet. 

The last week has been a most active one with the 
cargo mills of the Columbia and Willamette rivers, and 
if the water movement of lumber since the first of the 
year continues 1907 will establish a new cargo record. 
Among the vessels to clear the first of the week for 
San Francisco were the schooner Mabel Gale, 875,000 
feet, loaded at the mill of the Inman-Poulsen company, 
this city; steam schooner J. B. Stetson, 860,000 feet, 
loaded at the mill of the Tongue Point Lumber Com- 
pany, and the steam schooner Charles Nelson, 600,000 
feet, loaded at St. Helens. The steam schooner Aurelia 
cleared at Astoria yesterday with a cargo of 550,000 
feet for San Francisco. She loaded at the Vancouver 
and Linnton mills. The steamer Yosemite left yesterday 
with a cargo of 850,000 feet taken on at Rainier. From 
Flavel the barkentine Amazon set sail for San Francisco 
with a cargo of 600,000 feet. The steam schooner 
Thomas L. Wand cleared from the Inman-Poulsen mill, 
this city, yesterday for San Francisco with a cargo of 
750,000 feet. Vessels still loading are the steam 
schooners Johan Poulsen and Santa Ana at the mill of 
the Inman-Poulsen company, this city; the bark Lucille 
and the steamer Ezcelsior at the mill of the Portland 
Lumber Company; the steam schooner Foster at Rainier; 
the steamer Meteor, schooner Prosper and barks Sintram 
and Berlin at St. Helens, and the steam schooner Tiver- 
ton at Vancouver. The British tramp steamer Vermont, 
which has just arrived in Portland with a cargo of 
1,500,000 feet of hardwood from Siberia, will at once 
begin loading Oregon fir for China at the mills of the 
Portland Lumber Company and the North Pacific Lum- 
ber Company. 

Secretary Edmond P. Sheldon, of the Oregon & Wash- 
ington Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, was called 
east the first of this week by the sudden death of his 
father, A. C. Sheldon, in Arizona. The remains of the 
deceased, who was engaged in various mining and irriga- 
tion projects, were taken to his former home at Minne- 
apolis for interment. Secretary Sheldon will return in 
about two weeks. 





OPENING FOR CANADIAN WOODS. 


The Canadian commercial agent at Bristol, England, 
says there are a number of openings in connection 
with the manufacture of brushes in this district for 
Canadian woods. In the first place basswood broom 
handles are in great demand, the supply being entirely 
inadequate. I shall be glad to put any exporter of 
these goods in touch with the manufacturers. For the 
commoner sort of paint brushes, birchwood handles of 
the plain, round, pointed style are wanted. Large quan- 
tities of these can be used if prices are satisfactory. 
I was surprised to find that nearly all the washboards 
which are imported by a prominent wholesale house in 
Bristol are of American origin. Inquiry is made for 
Canadian supplies of small packing boxes, made of 
very light materials, for the use of confectioners, fancy 
goods dealers, and so on. Wood paving blocks of red 
pine are used by the Bristol corporation, and the city 
engineer is open to receive particulars and tenders 
from Canadian firms. The timber is usually supplied 
in planks, 9 inches by 3 inches; the most convenient 
lengths are from 9 to 5 feet. 
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Anything We Miss 


in sawing a log you can rest assured 
isn’t worth saving and as a result we 
can give you anything you want from 


Lath 


Drop us a line telling us your wants 
and we will gladly quote you prices. 


We use the Telecode. 


C. A. Smith Lumber Co. 


GENERAL OFFICE, MILL AND YARD, 


44th Avenue 
North and Lyndale, 


Branch Office, PEORIA, ILL., M. A. Magruder, Mgr. 


to Timbers 


Minneapolis, Minn. 








Northland Pine Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Manufacturers of Pine Lumber. 


P. Weyerhaeuser, Pres. 
W.H. Laird, Vice-Pres. R. D. Musser,Treas C. A. Barton, Ast. Mgr. 


If It’s Pine 
you want, we haveit. We’re specialists in this 


line—Our Pine is becoming famous and YOU 
ought to try it—Our prices are right. 


F. S. Bell, Sec. R. H. Chute, Gen. Mgr. 











ALL WHITE PINE 


300000 ft. 
125000 ' 
175000 ‘ 
40000 “ 
300000 ‘ 
100000 ‘ 


C & B AND BETTER SIDING—CAR LOTS. 


Bovey-De Laittre Lumber Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


4'’ No. 3 Fencing, 8 to 18’ mixed, 
o.2 * 6 to 16’ W. Pine. 
M. W. No. 3 Boards, 6, 8 and 10’. 
3x12-16 White Pine 

1% Shop Common. 

14 D Select and Better, 








A Few Surplus Items 


1% and 2 inch C Select. 

6 inch D Siding. 

8 inch No. | Boards 16’ White Pine. 
4 inch No. 2 and No. 3 Fencing. 
2x12—I16’ Norway or White Pine. 





ASK FOR PRICES. 


CARPENTER-LAMB CO. 


No. 626 Security Bank Bldg., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


. 














White Cedar 
Posts and Poles 


are what we have to 
Before 
placing your orders, 
write us for prices. 
They are right. 


offer now. 


Our stocks are complete and 


DULUTH LOG COMPANY, 
Wholesalers and Manufacturers. 
213-214 Palladio Building, 





we ship promptly. 


DULUTH, MINN. 
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(MF HEMLOCK. 


@ We want to move quickly:— 


15 cars 2x10 10 to 16 ft. No. 1 Hemlock. 

20 cars 2x12 10 to 16 ft. No. 1 Hemlock. 

10 cars 2x10 10 to 16 ft. No. 2 Hemlock. 

8 cars 2x12 10 to 16 ft. No. 2 Hemlock. 

5 cars 2x4 and wider 4 and 6 ft. No. 1 and 2 
Hemlock. 

Above can be resawed if desired. 

20 cars 1-in. No. 2 Common Birch. 

25 cars 1-in. Log Run Soft Elm 

10 cars No. 1, 2 and 3, 4 and 6 ft. Pine Boards. 

All bone dry stock, and we can make imme- 
diate shipment. 


Mason-Donaldson Lumber Co. 


4 RHINELANDER, WI s. 














OUR SPECIALTY 


HEMLOCK 


Our yard man asks, “Why do we get better 
hemlock from Rib Lake than from any other 
northern mill.’ 

The above al one of our customers is pretty 
good evidence that our hemlock is appreciated by 
the trade. 

We are eager to answer inquiries and will tell 
you why. 


Rib Lake Lumber Co. 








RIB LAKE, WIS. 
We havea 


{pot 


Dry Hemlock Dimensions & Boards 


Can ship in mixed cars with Lath, Basswood Siding 
and Ceiling, Hardwood Flooring and 
Cedar Shingles. 


FOSTER-LATIMER LUMBER CO. 


MELLEN, WISCONSIN. 


























Hemlock, Hardwood, 
Lath and Shingles. 


On Wisconsin Central Railway, near Glidden. 


THE NASH LUMBER COMPANY, 


SHANAGOLDEN, WISCONSIN. 





Our Stock is well assorted and dry. 


BASSWOOD SPECIALTIES INCLUDING SIDING, 
CEILING, CASING AND BASE. 


OHN WEEK LUMBER CO., 


STEVENS POINT, WIS. 








If You Want Satisfaction 


and prompt shipments, buy your 


“Shakeless” Hemlock 


hardwoods, cedar posts, etc., of the 


John R. Davis Lbr. Co., P*'gulrs. 
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AMONG THE NORTHERN REDWOODS. 


Eureka, CAL., Jan. 10.—A most successful year in 
the lumber industry on the Pacific coast has just 
closed. But the lumber industry on Humboldt bay is 
not running as smoothly as could be desired. Much to 
the contrary, for a great strike now threatens; but 
from all indications manufacturers appear to be well 
prepared for any such trouble. 

The Humboldt Stevedore Company, representing 
jointly all of the lumber manufacturing concerns in the 
surrounding country with the exception of a few mills, 
is handling the nonunion lumber longshoremen and, 
according to a report of the manager of this industry, 
everything is moving along smoothly and with great 
success. The lumber carrying vessels are being loaded 
in good time and at no greater expense than they were 
loaded before the strike. The strike has been on about 
five months, and there has been no permanent settle- 
ment reached between the ship owners and union sail- 
ors and longshoremen. 

Captain Cousins, who has been engaged in the lum- 
ber shipping industry on Humboldt bay for many years, 
is now in charge of the Humboldt Stevedore Company, 
and his report to a representative of the lumbermen is 
as follows: 

The sailors belonging to the Sailors’ Union of the Pacific 
went on a strike early in the summer. The longshoremen 
of Humboldt county concluded that they would continue 
work but would not use or operate the donkey or winch 
engines on board the steamers, claiming that such work 
belonged to the duties of the sailors, whose places were filled 
by nonunion seamen. For that reason the operating com- 
panies were forced to patch up matters through arranging 
to have the winches run by certain men among the sailors, 
but they proved to be slow and, as a consequence, great loss 
was suffered considering the vessel’s loss of time. In some 
cases during that difficulty it cost the steamer companies 
$2.50 a thousand to load their vessels. Such conditions 
compelled the mill owners to get together and incorporate 
a company known as the Humboldt Stevedore Company, to 
be conducted on strictly open shop lines. The same wages 
are paid and will be continued, for the gain is in the cost 
of handling the lumber, under the present conditions, for 
it now costs to load, taking one vessel with another, less 
than 40 cents a thousand. It is the aim of the company 
to treat men well and insist on faithful service in return. 
If any man does not suit, or feels dissatisfied with the 
work, he is discharged. This, under union rule, could not 
be done, for if a union man was discharged all would quit 
regardless of the just cause for the one man’s discharge. 

This company will continue under all conditions to pre- 
vent matters getting back in the same rut. Since the 
establishment of the company its crews have handled about 
30,000,000 feet of lumber. All things considered the com- 
pany has been a success. 

The officers of the Humboldt Stevedore Company are 
H. W. Jackson, Northern Redwood Company, president; 
G. W. Fenwick, Vance Mill Company, vice president; 
directors, N. H. Falk, of the Falk Mill Company; J. R. 
Willson, of the Bayside Lumber Company; W. Carson, 
of Dolbeer & Carson Company, and G. Glenn, of the 
Occidental Mill Company. The stockholders include all 
of the mills in the county except E. J. Dodge. 

About sixty union ship carpenters employed in the 
Bendixsen shipbuilding yards, on this bay, walked out 
on the morning of January 1, after the company re- 
fused to agree to a demand for an eight hour day. The 
present contracts for the six lumber carrying vessels 
being built call for nine hours’ work on each vessel, 
hence the company refused to consider the union’s de- 
mands and as a result the men refused to continue at 
work. 

That the year of 1906 was a most prosperous one for 
the redwood lumber industry from this port is evi- 
denced by the recent report made by the state harbor 
commissioner of the port of Eureka, which follows: 

FLEET SAILING, FOREIGN, 1906. 


NAME OF Destination Net Total board Total 
VESSEL— of vessel. tonnage. feet. value. 
James Johnson, Sydney, N. 

i OT eee 993 960,117 $ 23,899.78 
Emma Claudina, Mazatlan, 

ME Sc hene 4. 8s.cac ns 64 185 228,333 2,497.96 
Copley, Guayaquil, Ecuador.. 1,695 1,399,033 17,487.91 
Invercoe, Sydney, N. 8S. W 1,323 607,591 15,067.91 
Invergarry, Sydney, N. S. W. 1,308 1,153,392 27,681.41 
Star 2 Bengal, Sydney, N. 

Se A Sa reer 1,694 1,258,516 
Belen, yp ae = aaa 1,986 1,300,661 
Dumfriesshire, Callen, Peru.. 1,142 946,190 
Cacique, Mollendo, Peru. 1,951 948,798 i "450. $9 
Langdale, Guayaquil, E cua- 

ge ee Pe Tee ee 1,889 1,541,932 19,274.24 
Gantock Rock Mollendo 

| RES eae 1,555 1,272,992 15,275.90 
Henley, Melbourne, Austra- 

RES SSR 110 1,083,000 24,642.00 
po Melbourne, Austra- 

MS. Stoakea sen pea hSe hehe K areckre sub 1,596 993,883 24,847.08 
Rahane, Sydney, N. 8S. W.... 1,648 995,824 24,820.61 
Prosper, Manzanillo, Mexico 512 848,448 10,605.60 
Hercules, Melbourne, Austra- 

ee rer ere ,439 1,175,000 29,000.00 


Drummuir, Sydney, 
Reidar, Mollendo, be 
Andromeda, Sydney, N. s. W. 


30,388.75 
20,500.40 
20,519.63 


» 

S. W.. 1,798 317,065 
2.276 1,640,032 
1 


5133 92,158 





Kelvinbank, Fremantle, Aus- 

eT ey Sree 2,288 870,160 21,754.00 
Melanope, Manzanillo, Mexico 1,563 1,343,296 16,371.42 
Tweedsdale, Fremantle, Aus- 

REE, Misc ees tiniekis ete «5:4 1,402 770,201 17,714.62 
Lord Templeton, Sydney, N 

. Deere 2,048 1,678,095 38,037.53 
Trongate, Sydney, © S. W.. 949 641,093 16,027.33 
Antiope, Sydney, N. 8S. W. 1,365 1,010,245 23,226.97 
Hampstead, Callao, | Fetu.... 2207 1,806,768 21,681.12 
Foreric, Melbourne, Austra- 

DR. diese devas desea sede 2,591 1,813,922 41,741.01 
Claverburn, Mollendo, Peru.. 2,518 1,339,520 16,074.24 
Reidar, Mollendo, — . 2276 1,645,440 20,818.20 
Henley, Sydney, N. 8. 2,110 1,270,159 31,693.98 
Tropic Bird, Simsanilto. ‘Mex. 

BE pt sn canemeennsts = Ges 330 332,832 4,659.65 
Germanicus, Melbourne, Aus- 

GE  ccG hited Beene ey aas 2,575 1,125,845 43,146.13 

ED Swe tatlow'sacs.ean 53,455 36,810,546 $718,563.77 





The above thirty-two cargoes consisted of 22,607,227 
board feet of lumber, 1,025,000 shingles and 454,267 
railroad ties. 

ISLAND AMERICAN PORTS. 














*Lumber, ce, Total Total 

feet. feet. Value 
SS = ae 626,858 626,858 $ 14,037 
Honolulu, H. I.... 2,666,646 2. 605 > 2,912,146 56,078 
Kanvial, H. I..:... 770,170 1, 000 850,170 16,952 
Island totals.. 4,063,674 3, 605 "4,389, 1 74 $ 87,067 

FOREIGN PORTS. 

*Lumber, Shingles, Total Total 

feet. M. feet. Value 
Sydney, N. S. W...11,695,005 1,025 11,784,355 $282,851 
Melbourne, Aus.... 6,791,650 ..... 6,791,650 163,376 
Fremantle, Aus.... 1,640,361 1,640,361 39,469 
Glasgow, U. K.... 1,300,661 1,300,681 32,517 
Guayaquil, Ecuador 2,940,965 2,940,965 36,762 
Callao, Peru...... 2,752,958 2,752,958 45,336 
Mollendo, Peru.... 6,846,782 6,846,782 84,119 
Mazatlan, Mexico. 228,338 orn 228,338 2,498 
Manzanillo, Mexico SEBEBTS 2.00% 2,524,576 31,637 
Foreign totals.36,721,296 1,025 36,810,546 $718,565 


*NoteE—Under the column ‘Lumber, feet,’ to “Island 
American” ports and to-“‘Foreign’”’ ports is included, besides 
the lumber proper, also railroad ties and posts that were 
shipped thereto. 

All of the above values and amounts are taken from 
the sworn manifests of shippers on file in the United 
States custom house, this port, as to island and foreign 
shipments. 





AT THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA METROPOLIS. 

Los ANGELES, CAL., Jan. 11.—Southern California was 
blessed last week with the heaviest, most searching driv- 
ing rainstorm for many years, stopping all retail lumber 
business in this whole section. The tremendous down- 
pour while knocking out pretty much everything else in 
the line of outdoor business has brought a tremendous 
fleet of lumber vessels into the habor, and it is said that 
fully 40,000,000 feet was in the fleet, forty-five vessels 
being in port altogether at once, and since New Year’s 
day over fifty cargoes have arrived. There were no 
arrivals or departures yesterday. Today forty-five car- 
goes are unloading and seventeen vessels are expected in 
momentarily. 

One vessel is due to leave tomorrow, 
Butler, for Aberdeen. 

Considerable satisfaction is expressed by wholesale 
dealers at the size of the fleet that is in and over the 
fact that the lumber is of such satisfactory character. 
A good deal of lumber has gone into the wholesale yards, 
but a large amount is going straight out over the port 
over the different railroad lines and a good deal of it 
will go outside the state, while the outside cities and 
towns, especially inland, will fill up their vacant piles 
and have something to go on later. There has been no 
trouble in selling everything that came in at the regula- 
tion wholesale price of $26 plus, for anything in straight 
millrun pine, and about $28 for straight millrun red- 
wood. There has been a big movement from the port out 
into the country in spite of rain, and it is not likely 
that, with the exception of two or three yards, there will 
be very much accumulation out of this whole big fleet 
out at San Pedro. A large amount has gone directly 
over the railroad docks and out into the territories and 
Nevada, as well as into Old Mexico. 

The record for December, with one day lacking, was 
only 501 permits, to cost $950,445. This was the lowest 
record for 1906 and the lowest for any December for 
four years. The report for the first five days in January 
and the last day in December foots up 120 permits, with 
$129,107 value, which is especially low. For the year 
the report is large and very satisfactory. 

Retail prices are just about what they were one week 
ago. The large fleet that has come in has supplied a 
great amount of vacant yards with assortments, but it 
will take several such to bring the stocks up to what 
retailers want to get them. It is probable that, notwith- 
standing the high prices and the feeling that the market 
is altogether too high, if after all should come a dry, 
warm spell the rush of newcomers here may start a build- 
ing boom again, in spite of everything. The retail trade, 
as a rule, would be glad to have large fleets every day 
all through this month and next, so as to get a fair stock 
of lumber piled up where it can be protected more or 
less from the weather and be in good shape to dry out. 
At present dry lumber is not to be had. An inquiry yes- 
terday for a lot of selects 12-inch redwood boards elicited 
the statement from several yards that the stuff was not 
to be had, except in small quantities, and was totally 
green. 

The local box business has been at a good deal of a 
standstill, largely on account of the weather, but still 
more largely, until within the last two or three days, on 
account of want of stock. It is said today that there is a 
good deal of box stock in the fleet that is in, and that a 
number of large cargoes of almost entirely box stock 
are in the fleet that is coming down. This will be good 
news to the box factories, as there is still a good demand 
and the factories will continue busy for some time if 
stock can be had. 

There has been a lull in the demand for fruit boxes 
during the entire week and it is understood that the 
stock of crates has come down rather more freely than 
for some time. No change is noted in the price situation, 
but there is less talk by fruit packers and hence it is 
surmised that the shookmakers have been giving some 
small concessions to the fruit growers. The independent 
box makers are not saying very much, but seem to be 
busy, and altogether there are evidences that certain 
influences are at work in favor of the box users. At 
any rate there has not been very much doing in the 
fruit business since this last storm come on. Thus far 
it is understood there has been no real material damage 
to the orange crop, and there seems to be little fear but 
that the crop will come through all right. 
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A little improvement is noted in the car shortage 
situation and it is now said that there is a much better 
chance of getting the shooks to the packing houses 
than ten days ago and, better still, that there is a better 
supply of refrigerator cars in the state and that nearly 
all the packing houses are getting what they want for 
the present. 

The action of the eastern lumbermen, and the lead 
taken by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in the car shortage 
matter, have excited a good deal of interest among the 
lumbermen in this section; in fact, all up and down 
along the coast. The papers sent out by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, which have been pretty thoroughly dis- 
tributed among the trade, have met with a good recep- 
tion and aroused an interest that was more or less 
needed. 





FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 


San Francisco, Jan. 12.—At last the unexpected has 
happened and there is more lumber in San Francisco 
than is required for the immediate demands of business. 
A combination of circumstances during the last two 
weeks has resulted in a slight stagnation, although 
freights are still high and vessels are scarce. 

The rains which have prevailed off and on for the 
last six weeks have interfered with the hauling of lum- 
ber from the wharves to the buildings under construc- 
tion and the unrepaired streets have become almost 
ruined by the heavy traffic. The chronic lack of suffi- 
cient wharf room and the recent order of the harbor 
commissioners to haul all lumber from the wharves 
within twenty-four hours of its discharge under heavy 
penalties in the way of increased tolls have caused con- 
siderable falling off in deliveries of lumber in the city. 
Arrivals of lumber cargoes in the harbor have kept up 
at a great rate, however, and about fifty ships are lying 
in the bay under heavy expenses and unable to dis- 
charge cargoes. The wholesalers are paying demurrage 
on the lumber and wondering how it will turn out. 
Many owners of retail yards are afraid to buy lumber 
for fear they may not be able to haul it away from the 
wharves in time to avoid being penalized by extra 
charges. 

The order as to clearing the wharves is manifestly 
unjust, as at least two days are needed for properly 
classifying a lot of lumber and hauling it with economy. 
The chief wharfinger will probably use some discretion 
in the enforcement of the new regulations. The dam- 
age is done, however, and lumber prices are showing 
a weakening tendency. Shippers have become fright- 
ened and are ordering vessels that are loading for San 
Francisco diverted to southern California and elsewhere, 
but the situation at San Pedro is almost as bad as here. 
The wharves there are glutted with lumber and vessels 
are awaiting an opportunity to discharge cargoes for 
the Los Angeles market, where building is slack. 

There is no longer any doubt that the coast mills can 
supply all the lumber needed for the reconstruction of 
San Francisco. The heavy lumber arrivals by sea dur- 
ing the last three days of the year resulted in a sur- 
plus that gave the local yards a chance to begin to 
stock up. On December 30 17,000,000 feet of lumber 
arrived and the total number of vessels bringing in 
lumber on the last three days of the month was eighty. 

G. A. Pratt, of the California Box & Door Company, 
of Cantara, Cal., was in the city on business this week. 

J. C. Upp, who is connected with the Diamond Match 
Company, of Chico, Cal., has been visiting the city. 

D. T. C. Perkins, California salesman of the G. W. 
Hume Company, which is cutting lumber on a large scale 
for this market at Astoria, Ore., is in Los Angeles on 
a business trip. 

E. M. Eddy, of the Pacific Lumber Company, has re- 
turned from a business trip to Los Angeles, where its 
local yard, operating under the name of the Blinn-Rob- 
inson Lumber Company, is doing a fine business. Dur- 
ing the ten months which the yard has been in business 
over 20,000,000 feet of lumber has been disposed of, 
including redwood and fir. The Pacifie Lumber Com- 
pany now occupies well located offices in the new Mari- 
time building. Selwyn Eddy, president of the company, 
expeets soon to visit the mills at Scotia, where the last 
vear’s cut was a large one. Eight of the new boilers 
that were ordered for the plant have been installed and 
the remaining half of the steam plant will be installed 
when convenient, as the boilers are all on hand. 

J. C. White, mill manager of the Union Lumber Com- 
pany, of Fort Bragg, Cal., is visiting the city office of 
the company. He has just started up the company’s 
new electric light plant in connection with the Fort 
Bragg mill. A 20-mile 3-phase transmission line has 
been built twenty miles down the coast to Albion, via 
Mendocino, and the three towns will be lighted from the 
same plant. The mill at Fort Bragg is running twenty 
hours a day, with two bandsaws, and turning out about 
240,000 feet of lumber daily. A cut of about 60,000,000 
feet of redwood is expected during 1907 by this com- 
pany. 

J. H. Holmes, president of the Holmes-Eureka Lumber 
Company, of Eureka, Cal., has been in charge of the 
company’s San Francisco office in the Monadnock build- 
ing during the absence of H. D. Mortenson, the local 
office manager, in the east. He reports that the mill is 
cutting some very fine large redwood logs from the 

3ig Bottom tract on Eel river. They scale on an aver- 
age 1,300 fect each in about 20-foot lengths. 

The lumber charters announced recently include: 


Steamer Crusader, from Portland to China, chartered 
prior to arrival by the Pacific Export Lumber Company; 
bark Weathersfield, from Puget sound to New Zealand, for 
owners’ account; ship Wavertree, from Puget sound to 
Taltal or Tocopilla, 50s, by the Mohns-Frese Commercial 
Company; ship Ellerbek, from Puget sound to west coast 
of South America, 48s 9d, prior to arrival; bark Kosmos, 
from Puget sound to a direct port in Chile or Peru, 50s, 
prior to arrival. 


NEW PACIFIC COAST LUMBER CONCERN’S 
OPERATIONS. 


Sancer, CaL., Jan. 10.—The operations of the new 
Hume-Bennett Lumber Company, with headquarters 
here, has been very successful since it took charge of 
the holdings of the old Sanger Lumber Company early 
last year, and the company is starting out its second 
year under very auspicious circumstances. 

As will be remembered at the time of the purchasing 
of the timber holdings, plant, flume etc., of the Sanger 
company the mill at Converse Basin was destroyed by 
fire and it was necessary for the Hume-Bennett com- 
pany to construct an entirely new plant before begin* 
ning operations. This was done and the plant began 
sawing July 14, 1906, and ran until November 10, 
sawing about 12,000,000 feet of lumber, and in addition 
5,000,000 feet was sawed at a small mill, making a 
total of 17,000,000 feet to go into the winter with. The 
new plant is equipped with a Prescott single cutting 
10-foot band mill. The cut would have been larger but 
for the scarcity of labor and strikes, which interfered 
with steady operations. 

The Hume-Bennett Lumber Company is made up of 
the following well known eastern lumbermen: Thomas 
Hume, president, Muskegon, Mich.; Ira B. Bennett, vice 
president, Sanger, Cal.; George Heffron, treasurer, 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; George A. Hume, secretary, Mus- 
kegon, Mich., and T. W. Decker, general manager, 
Sanger, Cal. Thomas Hume has been for many years 
an associate of the late G. H. Hackley, and George A. 
Hume is his son. 

Ira Bennett, vice president of the company, is’ too 
well known to the lumber trade of the east to require 
any introduction. He operated for years at Muskegon 
and afterwards at Sandusky, Ohio, being a member of 
the Bennett Bros. Lumber Company, in which he was 
associated with his brother J. 8S. Bennett now at the 
head of the J. S. Bennett Lumber Company,’ Seattle, 
Wash. Ira Bennett also spent two years at Albuquerque, 
N. M., as manager of the American Lumber Company, 
constructing its plant and getting that company on a 
manufacturing basis. He went to California a little 
over a year ago and soon after organized the Hume- 
Bennett Lumber Company and bought the holdings of 
the Sanger Lumber Company. 

At this point is the distributing yard, the planing 
mill ete. being located on the Southern Pacifie railroad 
in the San Joaquin valley, where climatie conditions 
are almost perfect for the drying of lumber. The lower 
end of the long flume is here. Converse Basin, where 
the mill is located, is 51 miles from Sanger. From the 
mill the lumber is brought eight miles over a narrow 
gage railroad to Millwood, where the 43-mile flume 
begins. 

The company’s timber runs very largely to a very fine 
sugar pine and California white pine, although it con- 
tains a considerable percentage of sequoia or redwood. 
Of last season’s cut probably 5,000,000 feet was red- 
wood. 

Mr. Bennett states that the company’s timber con- 
tains some of the largest trees in the world. It recently 
cut a sequoia eighteen feet in diameter, and the famous 
Boole tree which stands on its property measures 143 
feet in circumference at the base. T. W. Decker, gen- 
eral manager of the company, is a Michigan lumberman 
who was manager of the sales department of the Amer- 
ican Lumber Company at Albuquerque for several years 
prior to his coming to Sanger, early in 1906, to become 
associated with Mr. Bennett. He is thoroughly familiar 
with eastern lumber conditions. 

Mr. Bennett has been living in Fresno, fourteen miles 
from here, until he recently completed a fine home at 
Sanger on the attractive property he recently bought 
and he now proposes to make his home here. With his 
automobile he is in close touch with Fresno, being abie 
to make the trip in a little over half an hour. 


PPPOE 


AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION IN 
ANNUAL MEETING. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 10—Contrary to its usual 
custom the annual meeting of the American Forestry 
Association opened with a social function, in the form 
of a reception at the residence of Gifford Pinchot, chief 
of the division of forestry, where a very enjoyable 
evening was spent and many pleasant acquaintance- 
ships happily renewed. 

The business session opened this morning at*10 a. m. 
in the parlors of the New Willard hotel, Secretary Wil- 
son presiding. This was preceded, however, by a meet- 
ing of the board of directors. 

Secretary Wilson, enthusiastic as ever in his efforts 
and interest for and in the forests of the country, 
ealled attention to the work of the last year; con- 
trasted present methods of economic use of wood 
products with the extravagances of the past, and 
urgently pleaded for immediate passage of legislation 
necessary for the preservation and perpetuation of our 
forests and urged that the respective states interested 
in proposed reserves had better take separate action to 
that end, as it seems to be futile to seek to secure fed- 
eral legislation in this respect. 

The urgent need of legislation was also set forth by 
Edward Everett Hale, who in a very able speech re- 
viewed conditions as they exist in this and European 
countries, and urged the necessity for education as to 
the value of forest resources. 

Among the other speakers at the morning session 
were J. S. Palmer, secretary of the National Slack 
Cooperage Association; Prof. H. S. Graves, of the Yale 
Forest school; George K. Smith, secretary of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, and Enos 
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Maple Flooring 


is just what the title implies. It fills 
the demands of the most exacting. If 
you want the best and want it 
quick order the “Imperial.” 


East Jordan Flooring Co. 


EAST JORDAN, MICH. 











Hard | 
Maple Flooring 


Every detail of its manufacture carefully 
looked after. There is no Maple Flooring that 
surpasses ours in quality and perfect mill 
work. We have one of the most complete 
and modern hardwood flooring plants in the 


Rock Maple in the state. Permit us to quote 
you prices. 


§ Ward Brothers, Mfrs., 


wr Third Avenue, 
Big Rapids, Mich. 





country and twenty years’ supply of the finest | 
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Buyers of Flooring 
In Less than Carloads 


usually find our method of delivering at car- 
load prices interesting. If this appeals to you, 
better let us quote you on 


MAPLE-BEECH-BIRCH 


FLOORING 


and explain how we do it. A good stock en- 
ables us to fill all orders without delay. 


Cummer, Diggins & Co. 


Telecode used. CADILLAC, MICH. 




















WOLVERINE BRAND 
MAPLE FLOORING. 


100 M 2 in. Clear 

100 M 244 in. Factory 
forimmediate ship- 
ment. Kindly favor 
us with your order 








Riemeier Lumber Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Wanted Oak, Poplar cxavis. 
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A. Mills, representative of the Colorado State Forestry 
Association. 

The opening address of the afternoon session was 
delivered by Gifford Pinchot on ‘‘What the Forestry 
Service Stands For.’’ Other speakers were William F. 
Fox, superintendent of forests of the state of New 
York; 8. T. Kelsey on ‘‘The Value of the Blue Ridge 
as a Watershed;’’ Dr. B. F. Fernow on ‘‘ Financial Re- 
sults of Forestry Management,’’ and L. A. Thurston, 
chairman of the board of agriculture and forestry of 
Hawaii, on conditions as they exist in those islands. 

There has been an increase of 2,789 members during 
the last year. 

Efforts will be made to secure necessary legislation 
with reference to national forest reserves and for the 
passage of the bill forwarded yesterday for the estab- 
lishment of a bureau for testing in connection with the 
Bureau of Forestry. 























Plain & Quartered Oak 
Our Specialties. 


Saw and Planing Mills, 

C.N.0.&T.P. andl. & A. B.A'S, 
Nicholasville. Ky. 

KY. NORTHERN RAILWAY, 

Simcoe, Ky. 








KELLEY LUMBER & SHINGLE CO. 


Northern Hardwoods, Hemlock and Pine 
lumber, Pire and Hemlock tath, White 
and Red Cedar shingles, Maple flooring 
and Cedar fence posts. 


























Traverse City, Mich. 
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J. A. WILKINSON 


THIN POPLAR 
SPECIAL OAK BILLS. 
Basswood, Chestnut, Ash, White 


Pine, Hemlock, Walnut, Plain Oak. Ask for prices. 
EXPORT and DOMESTIC TRADE. 








Gente 5" “JAW.” BRISTOL, 
Telecode, A. B. C. 
Western Union 5th Edition. VA. -TENN . 


























C. L. CROSS, 
Louisiana Red Cypress 


Selling Agent, Cypress Selling Co., New Orleans, La. 


FLOORING, CEILING, SIDING AND FINISHING, CAR SIDING, 
CAR ROOFING AND MOULDING; TANK STOCK AND FAC- 
TORY PLANK A SPECIALTY. ALSO LATH AND SHINGLES. 


Long Distance Telephone, PH arrigon, 810, 


910 Monadnock Building, Chicago, Ill. 
And Other Tropical 


MAHO GAN HARDWOODS. 


The Cuba Lumber & Coal Company, 
Manutf.ssturers and Box 673, HAVANA, CUBA. 


Exporters. 


INSURANCE 


Adirondack Fire Insurance Company 
Capital and Surplus, $300,000 


NEW YORK 























66 Broadway 








THE EMPIRE STATE. 
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THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 

New York, Jan. 15.—The outlook is the most en- 
couraging feature of the situation. Orders are gradu- 
ally assuming better proportions and recent inquiries 
are evidences of better future buying than formerly. 
Prices have not as yet responded as readily as was ex- 
pected, but should the anticipated improvement become 
a fact there will of course be a corresponding stiffness 
in quotations. Wholesalers have less difficulty in taking 
orders for February and March delivery, and in some 
lines, particularly spruce, indications are strong that 
the opening market will be higher than it closed last 
fall. White pine quotations are stronger every day 
and in all other lines, with the-exception of southern 
pine, there have been material improvements, particu- 
larly in hardwoods. The yellow pine and North Caro- 
lina pine markets continue somewhat unsettled, but the 
placing of larger orders is making a steadier market. 
Last week one contract was closed for over 1,500,000 
feet. The money market permits building loans to be 
negotiated on a better basis than two weeks ago and 
an appreciable increase of the confidence of builders 
and speculators is the result. 

George A. McDermott, who has been representing W. 
W. Dempsey, wholesale lumber dealer at 18 Broadway, 
in this territory, has been transferred to Mr. Dempsey’s 
office in Ohio. Harry Diener succeeds Mr. McDermott 
at the local office. 

Rates paid for lumber vessels in all instances have 
been fully up to the standard recently current and the 
offerings of’ tonnage of suitable class are limited. In 
one instance a very high rate was paid for a vessel to 
Buenos Ayres. In the sail tonnage market there is an, 
improved demand for lumber carriers to South Ameri- 
can destinations and agents report rates in all cases 
very firm. In coastwise trade the demand for yellow 
pine lumber carriers from the south is good and the 
general situation is much better than it has been for 
some time. 

W. M. Crombie, of W. M. Crombie & Co., 81 New 
street, is leaving for a two weeks’ visit to Montreal, 
where he will visit E. H. Lemay. W. M. Crombie & 
Co. are selling agents for Mr. Lemay in this market. 

The Greenpoint Grill Mantel & Molding Company 
has been incorporafed under the laws of New York to 
manufacture mantels, grills and cabinet work, with 
capital stock of $5,000. The incorporators are J. Mur- 
ray, J. E. Poppe, C. P. Kerwin, Brooklyn. 

T. 8. Miller, manager of the hardwood department of 
the Stevens, Eaton Company, has returned from a trip 
in the south, where he visited a number of hardwood 
mills whose outputs are handled by the company. Mr. 
Miller reports a fairly good situation at mill points 
but says that the principal difficulty is that of obtain- 
ing ears, and that for his own shipments he receives 
ears for only one-quarter of his requirements. 

Visitors for the week included Richard P. White, 
Albany, N. Y.; Lewis Dill, Lewis Dill & Co., Baltimore, 
Md., and president of the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association; J. M. Hastings, J. M. Hastings 
Lumber Company, Pittsburg, Pa.; J. S. H. Clark, J. 
S. H. Clark & Co., Newark, N. J.; H. Lieberman of 
Loveman, Lieberman & O’Brien, Nashville, Tenn.; H. 
H. Gardner, Gardner & Lacey Lumber Company, George- 
town, S. C.; George H. Mell, Kane, Pa.; George W. 
Stoneman, St. Louis, Mo., and E. J. Phinney, Iroquois 
Door Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 

A. E. Lane, eastern manager of the Seattle Cedar 
Lumber Manufacturing Company, 1 Madison avenue, 
reports that the company’s large mill at Seattle, Wash., 
is now running again full time. By reason of the break- 
ing of a cylinder in the 1,000-horsepower engine it was 
necessary to shut down operations for three weeks, in 
order to make repairs. This company is undoubtedly 
shipping more Washington red cedar lumber, siding and 
shingles into this market than any other concern. 

Thomas A. Murphy, of the Murphy & Hardy Lumber 
Company, Newark, N. J., sailed last week for a sev- 
eral weeks’ tour to the Mediterranean and orient, accom- 
panied by his wife. 

Earl A. Gillespie, of the large retail lumber business 
of Ozone Park, L. I., and Willard Curtis, of the Curtis 
Bros. Lumber Company, large lumber concern, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., left on Wednesday with their families for 
southern California to be gone for about six weeks. 

J. M.“Woods, of J. M. Woods & Co., Cambridge, Mass., 
was here this week, prior to sailing for Europe, where 
he will be for six or eight weeks. Howard Morse, of 
Blacker & Shepard, Boston, Mass., passed through the 
city on his way to Pinehurst, N. C., where he will take 
part in a golf tournament. 

The retail business of George Mertz’s Sons, Port 
Chester, N. Y., was incorporated under the laws of 
New York with a capital of $350,000. The incorpo- 
rators are L. C. Mertz, G. E. Mertz and F. C. Mertz, 
all of Port Chester. This business was established in 
1888 and was conducted as a partnership until the pres- 
ent corporation was organized last week. 

The retail lumber business of Lawson & MacMurray, 
organized in 1903 as successors to Henry H. Hankin, 
has just been incorporated under the laws of New Jer- 
sey with a capital of $65,000. The incorporators are 
Edmund D. MacMurray, J. E. Elliott, Newark; J. J. 
Larson, Hoboken, N. J. 

The Fir Door Company, Newark, N. J., heretofore 
operated by Adolph Kohlenberg, has been incorporated 
under New Jersey laws with a capital of $50,000. In 
addition to Mr. Kohlenberg the incorporators are Charles 
J. Geyer and F. C. Ferguson, of Orange, N. J. 

Arrangements are being made to incorporate the 


wholesale and yellow pine lumber business of Charles S. 
Hirsch & Co., 29 Broadway, which is now a partnership 
composed of Charles S. Hirsch, Albert Hirsch and Ber- 
nard L. Tim. The corporation will be simply in line with 
promotion and the same individuals will be interested. 
Charles S. Hirsch, the head of the existing firm, will 
leave shortly for a trip abroad and will be gone for 
about four or five months. 

M. S. Tremaine and George B. Montgomery, of the 
Montgomery Lumber Company, have been in town for 
several days and Mr. Montgomery went to Suffolk, Va., 
where he will attend the annual meeting of the com- 
pany. 

John T. Dixon, of the John T. Dixon Lumber Com- 
pany, Elizabethton, Tenn., and a partner in Dixon & 
Dewey, is spending a few days at the firm’s local office, 
Flat Iron building. He says that trade is very good 
and that the prospects for the year are brighter than 
ever, the principal difficulty being in getting promptly 
good lumber and sufficient cars. The firm is just un- 
loading the vessel Shenandoah, which has arrived from 
the Pacific coast with over 2,000,000 feet of heavy 
Oregon fir lumber. 





THE TWO TONAWANDAS. 

NortH TONAWANDA, N. Y., Jan. 15.—The tendency 
of prices on most luniber is to advance. A number of 
marked increases in quotations have been made since 
the first of the year, and local dealers state that the 
advances are being paid without much hesitation on the 
part of consumers. Dealers view the situation logically. 
They do not see what profit they are to realize by sell- 
ing stock at the rate of $1 where it has cost them 90 
cents and then pay $1.10 in the spring to replace. The 
movement of stock to consumers is considered excellent. 
While the amount of business being transacted is not 
equal to that which is transacted during the more active 
season dealers are pleased with the volume of trade 
when they look back nearly a score of years ago and 
remember how little was done in the yards during the 
winter. 

Local dealers have been notified that the embargo 
placed on shipments over most of the railroads in the 
east has been raised on all lines excepting the Boston 
& Maine and city delivery to Worcester and Spring- 
field, Mass. 

A. J. DeLaplante, of the Twin City Lumber Com- 
pany, will spend most of the winter in Canada looking 
after the company’s timber operations. The company 
has bought a large block of timber along the recently 
constructed Toronto & Northern Ontario railroad and 
it is expected that at least 30,000,000 feet of white 
pine will be manufactured from it during the year. Two 
mills have been leased at Callender, Ont., where the 
timber will be sawed. The company has options on 
timber in the Dominion which will require at least ten 
years to manufacture. 

Since the organization of the Twin City Lumber Com- 
pany last summer the office formerly operated by the 
president, A. J. DeLaplante, in Toronto has been closed. 
It was stated at the office of the company that it is the 
intention to establish a depot in the Canadian city 
again in the spring. 

A. N. Dwight, a retail dealer at Wilson, N. Y., re- 
ceived a consignment of cedar posts by vessel at the 
north end of the harbor last summer. Orders were filled 
from this point. Mr. Dwight recently came to the 
Tonawandas to take an inventory and found that a 
large part of the stock had been stolen. 

E. H. Hubman, of Thompson, Hubman & Fisher, was 
reelected Friday evening as president of the board of 
education to succeed himself for the sixth consecutive 
term. 

Capt. W. D. Hamilton, of Chicago, commodore of the 
Edward Hines Lumber Company’s fleet of vessels, was 
in the Tonawandas last week looking after the boats 
which his company has in ordinary here. 

At a meeting of the directors of the Niagara Transit 
Company and the Tonawanda Transit Company yester- 
day Charles Weston and LeGrand S. DeGraff, of A. Wes- 
ton & Son, were chosen respectively president and vice 
president of both companies, owners of the steel freight 
steamers William J. Rogers and Charles Weston. 


LAKE ERIE PORTS. 


FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 


BurFa.o, N. Y., Jan. 15.—The Lumber Exchange post- 
poned its regular monthly meeting a week to wait for 
the return of Secretary Mixer, who is off still on his 
southern trip, to look after hemlock and yellow pine. It 
will be held this week. 

A vexed question that the railroads have brought up 
is a rule requiring lumber shippers to mark every piece 
of lumber that goes into a piece car with the name of 
shipper and consignee. While this has some color of 
reason from the railroad side of the question, as it is 
claimed that there is always danger of mixing up a car 
lot unless identified in that way, it hits a shipper very 
hard in another way, for he does not want to advertise 
whence his lumber goes. The lumber exchanges will 
make a protest against the new rule. 

Building permits for the week were twenty-four, but 
the amount involved was $118,125. There were twenty- 
one new frame dwellings in the list. Smith, Blanchard 
& Co., retail lumber and mill owners, have permits for a 
number of buildings, including planing mill, office, lum- 
ber and door sheds, to cost $7,300. 

George B. Montgomery and M. 8. Tremaine are off 
to New York this week, partly to visit the automobile 
show and partly on regular business. 
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The soft weather in the northern logging camps of 
last winter is not rife, so the Georgian bay operations 
tributary to this market may not all be completed. Two 
years ago the logging camps there reported 30 degrees 
below zero right along. 

Hurd Bros. report a good stock of both shingles and 
lath, while the rule is to be figuring to see if there is 
enough of them to squeeze through until spring. 

The Buffalo National Lumber Insurance Company is 
just completing its annual figures and finds that it has 
about doubled the amount of business that was set down 
a year ago as the minimum of what would be reckoned 
a satisfactory year. 

A speck of difficulty arises between the organized 
wholesalers and retailers in the city. The retail associa- 
tion last week sent out circulars claiming that its trade 
was badly demoralized by sales to consumers by the 
wholesale dealers and demanding—as some of the whole- 
salers interpret it—that the wholesalers sell lumber to 
retailers only, while the retailers be allowed to buy where 
they pleased. This version is no doubt subject to modi- 
fication, but it shows how the wholesalers feel about it. 
The exchanges will probably take up the question. 

Reports from the box factories are all to the effect 
that they are more busy this winter than they usually 
are, with prospect of a pretty brisk run until spring. 





FROM THE FOREST CITY. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Jan. 16.—The Cleveland lumber 
fraternity is rejoicing in its new club house, which was 
informally opened Monday of this week. The building 
is the property of the Cleveland Board of Lumber Deal- 
ers and is situated in the flats, in the midst of Cleve- 
land’s thriving lumber district. For many years the 
organization has occupied a frame building situated 
adjacent to the new structure and a majurity of the 
lumber dealers and their friends have daily dined and 
held their meetings there. The new building was to 
have been completed about Thanksgiving, but many 
unforeseen delays have continually postponed its open- 
ing. The opening was informal and a formal function 
to dedicate the new building will be held in the course 
of a couple of weeks. 

The building is a two-story brick structure of Swiss 
style of architecture. The interior finish is all in heavy 
beam work of flemish oak, the furniture of the dining 
room, reception parlor and grill room being of the 
same wood. In the basement is a large and well 
equipped kitchen connected with the dining room above 
by convenient dumb waiter. Here also is the grill 
room, which is furnished with large easy chairs and a 
round table with a seating capacity of ten to accommo- 
date private parties. The dining room has a seating 
capacity of fifty and is located on the first floor; one 
large table in the center of the room is surrounded 
by ten smaller ones, all conveniently arranged. The 
color scheme of this room is a cheerful red. On the 
first floor is also the lounging or reception room. In 
this room green has been artistically worked into the 
color scheme and a large open fireplace adds much to 
the cheerfulness of it. On the second floor is a large 
assembly room for meetings, together with toilet rooms 
and two offices for the secretary and his assistants. 
Two rooms have been finished in the attic for the chef 
and caretaker. 

George McBean, a prominent hardwood dealer of 
3uffalo, was the first guest of the Cleveland Lumber 
Dealers’ Association at the opening of its new club 
house Monday. He was in Cleveland on business at 
the time. 

J. B. O’Brien, secretary of the Cleveland Board of 
Lumber Dealers, was ill at home several days this week. 

A newcomer in the Cleveland lumber market is the 
Southern Lumber Company, recently incorporated under 
the laws of Ohio. Its officers are: C. H. Prescott, jr., 
president; W. H. Prescott, vice president; O. W. Pres- 
cott, treasurer, and F. E. Kimball, secretary and man- 
ager. The company will do a general wholesale busi- 
ness and will have offices at 2092 West Third street. 

Clem V. Jacobs, formerly manager of the Cleveland 
Building Trades Credit Association, has taken the po- 
sition of manager of the Krauss-Gynn Lumber Company. 

The Bartow. Lumber Company was recently incorpo- 
rated under the laws of Georgia to do a general lumber 
business with headquarters at Cartersville, Ga. This 
company is another auxiliary to the Advance Lumber 
Company of this city and will aad much to the local 
lumber interests, as it is expected to have a daily 
utput of about 150,000 feet of yellow pine. A plant 
costing about $100,000 is now being equipped and is 
situated in the midst of a large amount of standing 
timber which belongs to the new company. Peter 
Kuntz, jr., of Dayton, is president of the company; 
\W. P. Hilton, of the Advance Lumber Company, vice 
president, and F. H. Enwright, general manager. 





TRADE AT TOLEDO. 


ToLepo, OnIo, Jan. 16.—With the inventory season 
ibout over local dealers find their stocks in pretty good 
shape. In view of this condition there will be very little 
buying of new stock until toward spring. Cold weather 
has had a decided effect on the building operations in 
the city, very few new building permits having been 
issued during the last week. 

Henry C. Wason, the Monroe street lumber dealer, 
last week sold his farm of 320 acres in the eastern part 
of the county to O. P. King, of New Bavaria, Ohio. 

The Port Clinton Basket Company, of Port Clinton, 
held its annual meeting last week, electing the following 
officers for the ensuing year: President, William Kelly; 
secretary, E. H. Fall; treasurer, S. A. Magruder; man- 
ager, N. A. Clemons; directors, A. A. Hopfinger, E. M. 
True, Henry Schweck, E. H. Fall and William Kelly. 

The Milburn Wagon Company, of this city, held its 


annual meeting yesterday, electing the old directors 
and officers for the ensuing year. 


NORTH ATLANTIC COAST. 
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NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES. 
Bosron, Mass., Jan. 15.—The building contracts 


awarded in New England since the first of the year 
amounted to $2,650,000, against $1,285,000 for the cor- 
responding period of 1906. 

George S. Cushing, of Andre Cushing & Co., St. Johns, 
N. B., has been visiting in this city. 

H. B. and Guy Lawrence, of the Lawrence Bros. 
Manufacturing Company, South Gardiner, Me., have been 
in the market this week. . 

Samuel Hutchinson, of the Hutchinson Lumber Con- 
pany, Lynn, Mass., has left on a southern trip. 

C. 8. Wentworth, of C. 8S. Wentworth & Co., has re 
turned from a short trip to the provinces. 

Hon. John M. Wood, one of the popular lumber deal- 
ers, left on a European trip. He will probably be ab- 
sent about six weeks. 

W. M. Weston, of W. M. Weston & Co., has returned 
from a trip to New York. 

William E. Litchfield has returned from a trip to 
the west and Washington. 


Modified by Feminine Influence. 


Considerable interest is felt here in the new Treworgy 
Lumber Company, Incorporated, largely because of the 
fact that one of its active principals is Miss M. C. 
Treworgy, its treasurer. The original business was es- 
tablished by W. H. Treworgy in 1874. During his 
career he owned and operated mills at Rushville, Ind.; 
Asheville, N. C., and Portsmouth, Va. He died in May, 





1905, one of the oldest hardwood men in Boston. During | 


the last five years of his life Miss Treworgy was actively 
connected with her father in the business and had as 
thorough experience as one could get in New England 
territory. Since her father’s death she has run the 


business alone, doing all the buying and selling per- | 


sonally, but last fall felt that a larger business could 
be done and enlisted the codperation of H. E. Walsh, 
well known as an experienced salesman in New England 
and in the New York market and in buying and taking 
up lumber in the south and west. 


The Treworgy Lumber Company, Incorporated, is now | 


ofiicered as follows: H. E. Walsh, president; M. C. 
Treworgy, treasurer; B. W. Treworgy, secretary. It 
manufactures and sells at wholesale poplar, cypress, 
walnut, birch, maple, ash, oak and white and southern 
pine and makes a specialty of hard pine and hardwood 
flooring. The company is not operating a mill of its 
own but contracts for the output of several, end, as Miss 
Treworgy expresses it, is ‘‘always open to a good trade 
on high class lumber, as we have the finest trade here in 
New England who require the finest thing that can be 
manufactured.’’ With the experience, vim and _ intel- 
ligence of the principals of the company the general 
local opinion is that it will have unqualified success. 





THE PENOESCOT RIVER DISTRICT. 

BANGor, ME., Jan. 12.—After two weeks of spring- 
like weather, during which much of the snow in the 
southern part of the state disappeared and the ice in 
all rivers and lakes lost much of its thickness, another 
cold wave has come and logging operations, which have 
not at any time been seriously affected, are now progress- 
ing smoothly as before. The snow in the woods is of 
about the right depth and quality—damp and well 
settled—and hauling, which has just begun, will be 
easy in most sections. At present the outlook is ex- 
cellent for all logs to reach the landings. 

The Littlefield Manufacturing Company will erect at 
Millinocket a mill for the manufacture of a wooden 
cake cutter, turned out of maple and birch, of which the 
output this year will be about 1,000,000. 

The construction by the Great Northern Paper Com- 
pany of the big dam to create power for the company’s 
new mills at Dolby rips, on the west branch of the 
Penobscot, will flow a large area of lowlands, making 
a lake two miles wide by three and a half miles long. 
From this area 100,000 cords of pulpwood will be cut 
before the land is flowed. 

The four masted schooner that has been standing 
unfinished on the ways at South Portland for two years, 
owing to the financial difficulties of W. H. Reed, of 
Vinalhaven, the builder, is.now to be completed, a pur- 
chaser having been found for the vessel at the price of 
$45,000. 

Hon. William T. Haines, of Waterville, one of the 
principal stockholders of the Somerset railroad, which 
has recently been extended from Bingham to the shore 
of Moosehead lake, has 20,000,000 feet of logs to be 
transported over the road this winter and next spring 
for delivery at mills along the Kennebec. 








Decision Given on Account of Error. 


MENOMINEE, MIcH., Jan. 10.—One important case to come 
before the next term of the cireuit court in Menominee 
county is that of Hans Christianson versus Samuel Crawford 
& Sons, of Cedar River. The case was tried at the last 
term and settled in favor of the defendants, but this trial 
will be-by jury and the plaintiff hopes for a reversal of the 
verdict. The case dates back to the time when Jesse 
Spaulding owned the mill and property now owned by Sam- 
uel Crawford. Spaulding gave Christianson a piece of 
property upon which to build his home, but he did not give 
him a deed to the place. When the property changed hands 
the Crawford people claimed the property, including the 
house in which Christianson lived. The case was carried to 
the circuit court but owing to an error in the papers it had 
to be decided by the court instead of by a jury. The court 
decided that in view of the fact that there had been an 
error in drawing up the papers the verdict could not be 
otherwise than in favor of the Crawfords. 








‘aE HARDWOODS. “SB, 








30,000 “ 1x16 & wider 


160,000 “ Ix 6 
150,000 “ Ix8 
180,000 “ 1x10 
75,000 “ Ixi2 


and Basswood. 


= 


Stocks Ready for Shipment 


( SUBJECT TO PREVIOUS ORDERS ) 


150,000 ft. 6-4 and 8-4 White Pine, No.1 Cuts & Better 


We have a full stock of 6”, 8”, 10” & 12” boards 
in all the different grades. 
60,000 ft. Ix 4 No. 1 Hemlock 


“ 


“ 


“ 


“ 


250,000 “ 2x4-18 Hemlock 

65,000 “ 2x4-20 

10,000 “ 2x4-10 

We have also a good assortment of Hardwoods 

in Quartered and Plain Oak, Maple, Yellow Poplar 





Whiting Manufacturing Co. 


ABINGDON, VA. 





“No. | Barn& Better 


“ 


— 








other kind of wood. 





TUPELO 


SIDING, FLOORING 
AND MOULDINGS 
Offer larger profits to the retailer than any 


Get our prices on 
mixed cars and convince yourself. 


Alabama Hard Wood Lumber Co. 


g 313 City Bank Bidg., 


MOBILE, ALA. 








OAK seas 
BEECH 


Kiln Dried, Bored, 


End Matched, Hollow 
Backed and Polished. 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 
and BEVEL SIDING. 





NEW GLASGOW PLANING MILL CO., GLASGOW, KENTUCKY. 


a, 








Importer and 


S. Keith, Pres. & Treas. 
E. Bartelme, Vice-Pres. 
M. Riel, Secretary. 


Ww 
F. 
J. 





The Keith Lumber Company, 


HARDWOODS 
Maouacturer of MAHOGANY. 


General Office and Yards, 
Fourteenth and Wood Sts. 


POPLAR AND 
SOUTHERN PINE. 


CHICAGO. 














For Domestic and Export Trade. 





The Ferd. Brenner Lumber Co. 
HARDWOODS 


NORFOLK, VA. 
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H. Burrell Co. | 
WOOD BROKERS 


and Agents for the Sale of American Hardwoods, 
Etc., in Logs and Lumber. 


15 & 16 AFRICAN HOUSE, WATER STREET, 
LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Telegraphic and Cable Address, '‘Burrwood, Liverpool.’ 





James Webster & Brother 
BUYERS OF 


Logs, Rough and Dressed Lumber, Oak, Walnut, 
Gum, Cottonwood, Etc. Handles of all De- 
scriptions. Tight and Slack Barrel Staves. 


Cable Address ‘‘SAWMILL, LIVERPOOL.” 


ABC, Directory & Zebra Codes Used, Bootle, Liverpool, Eng 


PALA LILI SIS YIPEISIS IS FI 


| Farnworth & Jardine 
j WOOD BROKERS and MEASURERS f 


2 Dale St. and North Carriers Dock, 
BOOTLE, 


LIVERPOOL, England. 


SAPASAASAS SAL AL AAAI 


Cable Address: 
Farnworth, Liverpool. 








Edward Chaloner & Co. 


WOOD BROKERS 


and Agents for the sale of American 
Hardwood, Etc., in Logs and Lumber. 


36 Derby Rd. Sandhills, 
LIVERPOOL. 








Cable Address 
“CHALONER.” 
Codes used, ABC, Al, 
Lieber’s & Lumberman's Telecode. 




















TH. H. LEYENAAR 


( FORMERLY J. C,. & TH. H. LEYENAAR ) 

Selling Agents for All Kinds of 

American Lumber 
and Logs 


Pitch Pine, Cypress, 
North Carolina Pine, etc. 


ROTTERDAM, 
HOLLAND. 



































\ BRYCE, JUNOR & WHITE 


SHIPPERS’ AGENTS 
for the sale of all kinds of 


AMERICAN LUMBER 
AND LOGS. 


GLASGOW, LONDON, BRISTOL. 














Singleton, Dunn & Co. 
Agents for the Sale of All Kinds of American Logs and Lumber. 


27 Union Street, - GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 


Cable Address, ‘‘ SINGLETONS,” Glasgow. 
Cable Codes: Telecode, Lieber’s, Zebra, A. B. C., A. L 





WRIGHT, GRAHAM & CO. 
7 Royal Bank Place, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 123 Cannon St., LONDON, E. C. 
Cable Address: ‘‘Braxridge,’’ Glasgow. Cable Address: ‘‘ Nivarium '’ London. 
WOOD BROKERS. 
Agents for the sale of all kinds of American Hardwoods in Log, 


Lumber and Dimension Stock. White Pine, Pitch Pine, North Carolina 
Pine, Spruce and Oak Staves. Shipments to any of the principal ports 


in the United Kingdom or Continent handled to the best advantage. 
GLASGOW, 


CANT & KEMP, ‘scorrann. 


WOOD BROKERS, 


Descripions of Hard and Soft Woods. 















MICHIGAN. 
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THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 


Bay Ciry aNnp SaGiInaw, Micu., Jan. 13.—Dealers 
and manufacturers have been taking an account of 
stock and getting things shaped to meet the conditions 
of the new year. The market is strong along the 
whole line. F. E. Parker, of Mershon, Schuette, Par- 
ker & Co., said: ‘‘There has yet been no advance in 
prices to meet the increased cost of lumber in the 
hands of manufacturers, but dealers understand that 
there must be an advance and that it will come 
shortly.’’ It is caleulated that prices will be consid- 
erably higher, than they were last year. So far as 
ascertained dealers are in fairly good shape. Mer- 
shon, Schuette, Parker & Co. are carrying about 38,- 
000,000 feet here and in other localities, 10,000,000 
feet or more being in Canada, in addition to contracts 
for stock they have made to be manufactured for 
next summer delivery. E. B. Foss & Co. have a large 
stock of pine here and in Canada, and Bradley, Miller 
& Co. always carry a well selected and choice stock 
of many million feet. The Booth & Boyd Lumber 
Company, E. Germain, Thomas Jackson Company and 
L. C. Slade usually carry from 6,000,000 to 14,000,000 
feet of pine each in stock during the winter, and all 
are doing as good business as shipping facilities will 
permit. 

Those who deal in hemlock complain that stocks of 
dry are meager. The market continues firm with a 
good demand. Some mills are in operation, but the 
demand is such that much of the stock is disposed of 
before it has a chance to season well. 

The hardwood situation is also satisfactory, with a 
firm range of prices, nearly everything in the list 
having been marked up. 

The Kneeland, Buell & Bigelow Company last week 
bought 6,000,000 feet of standing mixed timber near 
Wolverine. The consideration is not stated, but that 
class of timber ranges from $4.50 to $5.50 stumpage. 
This timber will be cut and brought to Bay City to be 
manufactured. 

The Dow Chemical Company, at Midland, twenty 
miles west of Bay City, is erecting a plant for the 
manufacture of staves and heading required by the 
company in its business. The timber used is beech, 
birch, hard and soft maple, poplar, basswood and pine. 
The plant will use 2,000,000 pieces of staves and sev- 
eral hundred thousand feet of lumber, besides heading. 

Last week the Pere Marquette brought 2,000 empty 
box cars into Michigan, which afforded temporary 
relief. The roads are all very short, however, of 
meeting the requirement of shippers. C. A. Bigelow 
said: 

While there has been and is a tremendous shortage 
in cars, it appears to me that the only thing that can 
be done is to let the thing work itself out. I doubt if 
legislation can afford any relief. No doubt by _ using 
expedition both the roads and shippers can help the 
movement considerably, but the business of the country 
has been heavy. I think that if the lumbermen in 
Michigan will look over their shipping ledger they will 
find that few of them have not shipped as much or 
more lumber products in 1906 as they did in 1905. 

The saw mill plant of the Batchelor Timber Com- 
pany at West Branch shut down Saturday for the pur- 
pose of installing a steam feed apparatus. 

Up on the Mackinaw division of the Michigan Cen- 
tral buyers of logs are out for everything in sight. 
They are paying $10 for maple and $7 for beech logs; 
for short length hemlock, $9. 

The Mitchell Bros. Company, of Cadillac, has issued 
a little booklet entitled ‘‘The Nu Speller,’’ contain- 
ing the official list of three hundred words approved by 
President Roosevelt August 27 last. Side by side are 
given the old and the new form of orthography. On 
the front page is a portrait of the president, and be- 
neath are expressed the compliments of the Mitchell 
Bros. Company. Each alternate page sets forth some 
attractive or utility feature of the Mitchell’s make of 
Rockland beech and maple flooring, or of the red oak 
and kindred manufactures of this company which 
have attained wide recognition all over the world. 

The shingle mill of the Boman Lumber Company, at 
Bomanville, is cutting 60,000 shingles a day. The saw 
mill of the company is also in full operation. 





THE CITY OF THE STRAITS. 


Detroit, MicH., Jan. 15.—Herbert H. Steere, super- 
intendent of the McLean Lumber Company, in Windsor, 
after having had his right hand mangled twice, set to 
work to invent a safety device for ‘‘shaping’’ and other 
similar machines used by woodworkers. He succeeded 
and has just disposed of the patent rights in the United 
States to Stanton Clark and John J. Hart, of Detroit, 
for $8,000. They will immediately begin the manufac- 
ture of the device, while Mr. Steere will form a company 
for its manufacture in Canada. The device is said to 
afford absolute protection to the worker. 

The wail over car shortage still continues among local 
lumbermen. John C. Stuart, manager for C. W. Kotcher 
& Co., says: 

Generally speaking, our supply of lumber is in good 
shape, but the oid shortage of southern pine, occasioned 
by lack of cars, continues. We are held up all along the 
line and when the cars actually arrive another difficulty 
confronts us. The railways practically refuse to transfer 
ears from one line to another. If a car of lumber arrives 
for us over a road on which our yards are not located it 
will take at least four weeks for us to get the car. Of 
course we have the alternative of hauling the lumber from 
the road on which the car reached the city, but long hauls 
are very expensive. Trade conditions generally are excellent 
and the prospect is for an enormous rush of business in 
the spring. ices are firm and are going to remain that 
way. The Michigan hemlock men threatened to boost 


prices, but have finally decided not to do so. It is just a 
question of a short time, however, until the price shoots up. 

John Holmes, of the H. H. H. Crapo Smith Company, 
joins in the wail over car shortage. He says: 

Here’s a sample of the “haste” in which the railways 
handle business: On November 28 a car of southern pine 
was loaded and billed to us; December 28, a whole month 
later, the car was turned over by the Wheeling & Lake Erie 
in Toledo to the Michigan Central, only sixty miles from 
Detroit, and it hasn’t arrived yet. 


A number of Detroit lumbermen visited Chatham last 
evening to participate in the initiation of thirty-seven 
new members by the Hoo-Hoo. Only men who are in 
some way connected with the lumber trade are eligible 
for membership. 

The vote thus far received indicates that the members 
of the Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers Association will 
elect to take the eastern trip after their convention here 
this month. The trip contemplates taking in Boston, 
New York, Washington and Philadelphia, lasting eight 
days. 





FROM THE FURNITURE CITY. 

GRAND Rapips, Mics., Jan. 14.—William Munroe was 
elected a director of the Hackley National bank, Muske- 
gon, in place of his brother, the late Thomas Munroe. 
Two of the veteran bank directors who were reélected 
at Muskegon last week were A. V. Mann and W. F. 
Wood, of the National Lumbermen’s bank. Mr. Mann 
is president and both have served on the board of this 
bank and of its predecessor, the Lumbermen’s National 
bank, since the organization of the latter in 1873. 

The Starkey Land & Lumber Company, of Arcadia, 
recently paid $100 for a single standing elm tree in 
Selma township, Wexford county. The four logs scaled 
4,057 feet. 

J. D. Peterson is logging off for the Stearns Salt & 
Lumber Company, Ludington, a piece of timber in 
Victory township, Mason county, mostly hardwood, which 
is the last extensive tract of standing timber in the 
county. 

The Commercial Savings bank, of Grand Rapids, has 
reduced its capital stock from $200,000 to $100,000 and 
has also reduced its directorate to twelve, those retiring 
from the board including E. G. Maxwell, Z. Clark 
Thwing, of the Grand Rapids Veneer Works; L. W. 
Welch, of the Welch Folding Bed Company; E. A. Turn- 
bull, of the Grand Ledge Chair Company, and James A. 
Ford, of Spring Lake. 

William Alden Smith, who for twelve years has rep- 
resented the Fifth Michigan district in Congress, won the 
fight for nomination as United States senator to suc- 
ceed Gen. Russell A. Alger, after a desperate fight in 
senatorial caucus at Lansing, a leading contestant for 
the honor being Arthur Hill, of Saginaw. The senator 
elect was born at Dowagiac in 1859 and at the age of 
twelve was selling peanuts and popcorn on the streets 
of Grand Rapids. A page in the state senate, lawyer, 
general counsel for the Chicago & West Michigan rail- 
road and congressman mark his steps up the ladder. Mr. 
Smith built a logging railroad from Rapid City to Kal- 
kaska and Stratford, a distance of forty-four miles, ten 
years ago, to tap a tract of timber on the Manistee river. 
Later he built the line from Lowell to Hastings, for 
this work receiving $100,000 in stock, which was con- 
sidered worthless. He held it until the Pere Marquette 
had use for the branch then sold his stock at par. 

The Rowe Bros. Manufacturing Company, of Allegan, 
has been reorganized and is now known as the Rowe 
Carving & Cabinet Company, with S. C. Mellen, formerly 
of Pulaski, N. Y., as manager. The output for the 
present will be pedestals in quartered oak, but tables 
and tabourettes will be added later. F. E. Walker has 
resigned his position as manager of the Grand Marais 
office of W. L. Martin & Co., lumber inspectors of Che- 
boygan, and will remove to Detroit. 

An inventory of the Michigan estate of the late 
Thomas Munroe, filed in the probate court at Muskegon, 
shows real and personal property valued at $356,026.45. 
There is real estate in other states, the value of which 
has not been appraised. 

E. F. Colihan, formerly with the Tonk Manufacturing 
Company, of Chicago, has been engaged as factory su- 
perintendent by the Petoskey Block & Manufacturing 
Company, of Petoskey. 

The Grand Rapids & Indiana railroad has laid a new 
side track to Whitmer’s lumber yard at Sturgis. 





MENOMINEE RIVER NOTES. 


MENOMINEE, MIcH., Jan. 14.—The first train load of 
logs to come in on the special log train of the Wiscon- 
sin & Michigan arrived for local mills Tuesday. This 
train will run every day during the winter. The Chicago 
& North-Western and the St. Paul railways are both run- 
ning special logging trains and about 100 carloads a day 
are coming into the city. 

Jobbers are rejoicing over the arrival of snow and 
cold weather. Heretofore camps in this locality have 
been putting in but few logs, it being found impossible 
to accomplish much during the soft weather, which 
hindered them by spoiling their roads. 

William Marks is installing machinery for a small 
mill on the old H. Witbeck site in Marinette. 

The method of drying butter dishes at the big plant 
of the Escanaba Woodenware Company has undergone 
a radical change recently. The old method of drying 
the dishes, by carrying them on a belt through steam 
heated drying rooms and dropping them down a chute 
to the packer resulted in considerable loss in broken 
dishes. Superintendent Judson is now having dry kilns 
built, each of which has a capacity of 30,000 dishes. 
In this way the dishes are dried quicker, cheaper and 
with no loss by breakage. The Escanaba concern makes 


a very large percentage of the butter dishes turned out 
in the entire country. 
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LOGGING IN EASTERN MICHIGAN. 


Bay City, Micu., Jan. 13.—There is not much snow 
in the Saginaw vailey and there has been very little 
here thus far this winter. Up toward the straits log 
hauling on sleds has progressed favorably though the 
snow has not been deep enough to prove any inconveni- 
ence thus far. All of the logging roads and spurs are 
busy. More than 100 carloads are moved on the Mack- 
inaw division every day. The Detroit & Mackinac is 
also hauling a large quantity of logs to Alpena and 
other manufacturing points on its line. 

Over in the Georgian bay district of Ontario log 
cutting closed about the beginning of the year. Log- 
gers go into the woods early intending to get their 
cutput cut and skidded early in January, after which 
hauling begins. There is now from twelve to twenty- 
four inches of snow and hauling is reported good. 
Saginaw valley lumbermen are largely interested in 
the Georgian bay district, and a well informed lumber- 
man who has spent three months there gives this esti- 
mate of the expected output of logs in that district this 
winter: 








Feet. Feet. 

Canadian Soo .. 25,000,000 | Spraggs ........ 20,000,000 
Thessalon and vi- ST nn 6sseed0.0 6,000,000 

er 31,000,000 | Parry sound..... 33,000,000 
Blind River..... 42,000,000 | Penetag ........ 25,000,000 
aS 24,000,000 | Waubaschene .... 25,000,000 
John Island .... 20,000,000 | Midland ........ 38,000,000 
Buswell ....%.e 6,000,000 | Collingwood - 12,000,000 
BOAMISR 2.000606 25,000,000 | Owen sound..... 20,000,000 
Little Current... 36,000,000 | Victoria harbor... 30,000,000 
Collins Inlet.... 12,000,000 
Byng Inlet...... 65,000,000 _ eres 529,000,000 
French river.... 14,000,000 








OVER THE CANADIAN BORDER. 


FROM THE CANADIAN CAPITAL. 


OTTawA, ONT., Jan. 12.—Since the beginning of the 
new year the trouble arising from car shortage has 
caused more complaints among lumbermen of the 
Ottawa valley than previously. Shippers are reluctant 
to go into detail as to the exact effect of the poor 
transportaticn on their trade but all of them murmur 
against the conditions. Lumbermen who want to re- 
move iogs from the woos are also handicapped. It is 
known that J. R. Booth’s mill would have begun the 
usual winter operations earlier if the logs could have 
been secured. A few carloads from the Madawaska 
limits arrived on time but the quantity was too small 
to start the mill. Mr. Booth expects to have a suffi- 
cient supply of logs to start this branch of his industry 
about the middle of January. 

There is an exceedingly buoyant demand for pine 
and the manufacturer has every inducement to keep 
busy despite high wages. Purchasers are not able to 
secure all the low grades of pine they need. Jobbers 
are buying with the expectation of a remarkable flight 
in prices before spring. The commonest quality of 
pine culls is selling at $12 a thousand f. 0. b. Ottawa. 

The market in birch is a little more favorable to 
buyers. Common grades especially are sold freely. 
Mill run is quoted at $16 a thousand f. o. b. Ottawa. 
The highest price for birch is $20 and considerable is 
available at that figure. 

British buyers have not yet come up to the figure 
demanded by local manufacturers. The Ottawa lum- 
bermen received last year what was considered at the 
time to be a stiff price but they are asking more for 
the 1907 eut. Canadian and American jobbers are 
eagerly looking for large portions of next season’s out- 
put and are willing to pay fancy prices. The outloox 
is that the export of lumber by ocean ports will show a 
marked decline this year. 

Reports from the woods indicate that log making is 
going to be very much higher than was estimated early 
in the winter. Owing to the searcity of men in the 
hiring season a couple of months ago inexperienced 
laborers were picked up who are not rendering the 
service that would be expected from the wages. Even 
these received $3 or $4 a month more than the lumber- 
jacks of last year. Lumbermen have to pay much 
more for shanty supplies for men and horses than last 
year and teams are 50 cents a day dearer. This condi- 
tion would enormously increase lumber quotations were 
it not that some of the lumbermen have logs enough in 
the stream from last year to supply their mills all next 
summer. None of the Ottawa lumbermen have wholly 
exhausted last year’s cut in the shanties. 

Tenders are being called for by the government for 
the right to cut pulpwood on an area comprising 900 
square miles in the district of Nipissing north of the 
townships of Holmes, Burt, Eby, Ott and Boston, and 
immediately west of the interprovincial boundary line. 
The offers will be received by Hon. Mr. Cochrane, 
minister of lands, forests and mines, until March 8, 
1907. Prospective purchasers of timber must state 
the amount they are willing to pay as a bonus, in addi- 
tion to the regular dues, for the paper industry. The 
successful tenderer, too, will be required to erect mills 
on the limit and manufacture the pulp in the province. 
A marked check for 10 percent of the amount must ac- 
company each offer. This is a splendid timber area 
and owing to its size or immensity will likely be 
awarded very cheaply to the successful tenderer. 

At Moncton, New Brunswick, lumber has been the 
largest item of export this season, which has been an 
unusually good one. The total quantity exported was 
5,611,188 feet. In addition to this 1,250,000 feet of 
lumber was shipped out by rail. . 

The Fredericton (N. B.), Boom Company has decided 
to wind up its affairs and go out of business. An 
offer of $40,000 made by a syndicate of lumbermen 





has been refused. The company lost $4,000 on the 
season’s operations of 130,000,000 feet, besides losses in 
other years. 





AT ONTARIO’S METROPOLIS. 

Toronto, ONT., Jan. 12.—The white pine and hemlock 
market continues very firm, with an upward tendency. 
Manufacturers anticipate an active season, with prices 
if anything higher than last year. Lath are scarce and 
prices advancing. 

The M. Brennen & Sons Company, of Hamilton, has 
sold timber berth No. 167, Algona district, containing 
thirty-six square miles, to J. W. Wells, lumber operator, 
of Menominee, Mich., for $165,000. They have also con- 
tracted to saw at their mill, Brennen Harbor, 15,000,000 
feet of lumber for the White Pine Lumber Company, of 
which Mr. Wells is president. 

Chief Justice Falconbridge granted a motion to con- 
tinue John Craig as receiver and manager of the Im- 
perial Paper Mills, of Sturgeon Falls. The statement 
was made in court that the company was endeavoring 
to put $30,000 additional capital into the enterprise to 
establish it on a firm basis. 





IN FAR NEW BRUNSWICK. 


St. JoHNn, N. B., Jan. 7.—Lieutenant Governor Snow- 
ball, who is a large lumber operator on the Miramichi 
river, expressed the hope that the cut of spruce would 
be smaller this winter, as the market was a little over- 
done last year. His firm, he said, would reduce their 
cut. The indications are that unless the unseasonably 
mild weather of the last three weeks, with little snow, 
should continue, the aggregate this winter will be as 
large as that of last year. 

The export of lumber from New Brunswick last 
year, both to the United States and transatlantic 
ports, showed a considerable increase over the figures 
for 1905. The following is a statement of the trans- 
atlantic shipments from the province for the last four 
years: 

Sup. feet deals etc. 


BOOS 0.6 0.0.0.0\0'n 90:00:00.6 00 00s'een0esoreeseeseene 388,364,705 
WOOE wccccccrcccacccceescsecesoesoscccsceses 358,881,893 
WDOG nnccccvcccccrcccrsccccccseseseeesece s seme ayun 
WQOE nncccccccccscccccccccccesccccecccccece 420,182,246 


The quantity of deals held over this season is not 
large, which is fortunate, since stocks in Great Brit- 
ain are still large. 

Shipments from St. John to transatlantic ports last 
year were nearly 30,000,000 feet greater than those 
of 1905. The shippers and shipments were as fol- 
lows: 





Deals etc. Sup. feet. 
SHIPPERS— 1906. 1905. 
John BD. Moore & CO... ccccceccces 71,827,340 44,640,316 
Wis lk SS oi Sata cedee eed eae 58,215,918 45,223,887 
Alexander Gibson Railway Manu- 
facturing Company ............ 33,508,352 28,121,386 
ere 20,118,116 21,053,228 
Re SD 8:64 50 56-00 b 00050048 7,909,759 22,111,142 
py ee ey Ser 191,579,485 161,749,959 


Some years ago the Gibson Company was the largest 
shipper, then W. M. Mackay took the lead, but last year 
John E. Moore & Co. took first place. 

These figures include 7,658,234 superficial feet of 
birch planks in the 1906 statement, and 7,288,275 
feet in 1905. In addition there was shipped 4,507 
tons of birch timber in 1906, compared with 3,787 
tons in 1905. 

The total transatlantic shipments from the province, 
by ports, during 1906, are given in the following 
table: 


Sup. feet. 

Oe ee Oey a ee ee ee 191,579,485 
RNY 6.4006 0 01d db'ab dod dais ea san nee we 66,393,911 
EES in 6chtan aig oS da ee Oe eee ae ee 43,248,470 
ED: 6.6:0.do.0.642:0d400 Nas eS SSNS RR Oba Sw OD 39,889,527 
NN RAND 0.55,00:0:2545050053406b hss ves ees 23,173,149 
PE Crp2tene dee snkb es adie e abee es sesso os 19,000,000 
CEE SAGas 4:656445d000 0b eed NON oab WSO 4 nO 20,642,969 
nt ee Te re em 8,618,194 
OE, Ns 6008 600tena ses essy te seassves<oee 7,636,541 
MEE. 22s 5 ebinas pnase ceed babebnassoaees 420,182,246 


Liverpool is no longer the largest market for lum- 
ber shipped from the province. For example: Of 
the shipments from St. John Manchester took 42,- 
574,956 feet, Bristol channel 43,835,241. feet, and 
Liverpool only 29,845,191 feet. 

Coming now to the exports of lumber from St. John 
to the United States, we have the following com- 
parative statement: 





1905. 1906. 
OO” POTEET COO OEE Ee $ 962,019 $ 970,866 
DE no ich 040.-6 xo Dea Rae wen 301,658 365,658 
RE. Wb 5 Vinee déveseeeredas tases 304,619 463,163 
DOE ccs tiscbisbakan we ones $1,568,296 $1,799,687 


Much the greater portion of the lumber is from 
Maine logs, cut in the mills here that are owned by 
American citizens. The United States consular 
agencies at Fredericton and St. George are to be 
abolished, and their work done through the agency 
at St. John. Considerable lumber goes forward 
through those ports. 

With regard to this winter’s log cut on the great 
rivers, a preliminary estimate gives the cut on the 
upper St. John waters at 155,000,000 to 160,000,000 
feet; on the Miramichi, 100,000,000 feet, and on the 
Restigouche 50,000,000 feet. Small operations all 
over the province are almost innumerable, and will 
total a large aggregate cut of logs. 





Everett Gittings. 


RHINELANDER, WIS., Jan. 7.—Everett Gittings, manager 
of the Whitcomb Lumber Company at Whitcomb, died at 
Oshkosh last week of typhoid. He was a young man, but 
was very popular with all who knew him. 


The Floats 
and the Cone of Our 
Planing Mill Exhauster 


are fastened to each other by riveting to 
pieces of angle iron. This construction is 
much stronger than merely bending the 
float over and riveting it to the cone, and 
it is important to make such wheels strong, 
as they are frequently subjected to bom- 
bardment from heavy chips and pieces of 
wood. There are no side plates, only the 
cone on one side and the open wheel on the 
other. There are therefore no corners in 
which shavings can lodge and clog the fan. 

Send for our Catalog “A. L."’ of Fans, Blowers 


and Exhausters, and if you do not have a copy, 
ask also for our book on Power Plant Economy. 


THE GREEN FUEL ECONOMIZER CO. 


MATTEAWAN, N. Y. 


(Sole Builders of the Green Fuel 
Economizer in the United States.) 
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ASH, CYPRESS, MAHOGANY, 
OAK, POPLAR, ETC., jess: Megetacturess, 


MILLS: 
Yazoo City, Miss. McGregor, Ark. England, Ark. 
Halley, Ark. O'Hara, La. Dexter, Mo. 
STEELE & HIBBARD, 
North Broadway and Dock Sts., ST, LOUIS, MO. 

















CYPRESS and POPLAR 


WHOLESALE, 


OUR OWN BAND MILLS. 
FULL STOCK. WRITE US. 


Plummer Lumber Co. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


‘Satin Walnut 


BUY IT DIRECT OF THE MANUFAC. 
TURER AND BE INSURED SATISFACTION. 


Foreign Correspondence Solicited 
Chas. F. Luehrmann 
Hardwood Lumber Co. 

















Lode Tolocode, Westar olen at 4th Edition, ST- LOUIS, MO, 


y, 








Oak, Ash, Birch, Walnut 
Poplar, Mehogany, and 
Cypress, Cherry, Maple. 
READY FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENTS : 


8,000,000 feet at St. Lou's. 
3.000.000 feet at New Orieans. 
2,000,000 feet at Benton, Ark. 


Write for prices. 


American Hardwood Lbr. Co, “so” 
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' The Best Yellow Fir 
That Grows in the West 


today is found on the South Bend Branch of the 
N. P. Ry., and because we are located right in *ke 
midst of this luxuriant growth, we are tu .c to 
manufacture a superior grade of 


LONG FIR TIMBERS 


CROSS ARMS, RAILROAD, DOCK, BRIDGE BUILDING 
AND CAR MATERIAL. 
We have a daily capacity of 150,000 feet, which 
together with excellent shipping facilities, en- 
ables us to render prompt and satisfactory service. 
Ask for our prices—We'll make them interesting. 


We use the Telecode. 


H. McCormick Lumber Co. 


McCORMICK, WASHINGTON. 
Eastern Represeatative: RICHARD I. McGINNIS, 








. 84 Adams Street, Dexter Building, CHICAGO — Phone Harrison 2448. 





The Stock You Need 


is the kind that will support you 
in your little‘‘quality talks’’ with 
your customers. We offer you 
this sort in our 


Yard Stock o.« Timbers 


Fir and Cedar Lumber 
Red Cedar Shingies. 


The Reason: quae af above. 


WEST COAST TIMBER CO. 


Teand 19 Daviight Block, Bellingham, Wash. 


Mills at Central, Wash. 








Fir Lumber 


CAR SHIPMENTS, FOREIGN 
AND DOMESTIC CARGOES, 


Port Blakely Mill Company, 


PORT BLAKELY, WASH. 
Eastern Representative: W. W. VAWTER, 542 Lumber Exchange, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


San Francisco Offices: RENTON, HOLMES & CO., 116 BatterySt. 








Fir and Spruce Lumber 


CLEAR FINISH A SPECIALTY. 


Let us have your inquiries for north coast lumber of all 
kinds both by car and cargo. 

Saw mill capacity 250 M. feet in 10 hours 

Planing mill and dry kiln capacity, 100 M. feet in 10 hours. 


S. E. SLADE LUMBER CO. 


All inquiries for car business address 


Send cargo inquiries to ABERDEEN, WASH. 
65 Mission St., San Francisco, Calif. 














HERE is only one way to make and 
maintain a reputation for high-grade goods 
—deliver the amelie It costs like viel 2 at 
times, but it pays in the long run, and we are 


glad we stuck to it. 
HOQUIAM, WASHINGTON. 














WISCONSIN. 


—erererT—or 
IN NORTHERN WISCONSIN. 


RHINELANDER, WIS., Jan. 14.—Loggers are having 
good success and say they could hardly ask for a better 
winter. There is no reason to anticipate any shortage 
in the cut of hardwood and hemlock this winter, but the 
falling off of the pine mills is greater than ever and 
hemlock must take its place. 

8. G. Gillespie is putting in a small mill near Newbold, 
a few miles from here, and logging some hemlock and 
hardwood.. -He will sell what red oak logs he has here to 
some one of the mills, but will manufacture the rest of 
his logs into lumber and ship it next fall, when dry. 
Mr. Gillespie is looking for someone to advance some 
money and take the cut. 

The Mason-Donaldson Lumber Company is preparing 
its new mill at State Line for work, and hopes to begin 
sawing about February 1. It has a good equipment, with 
a band and a horizontal resaw, and expects to cut at least 
100,000 feet in a day and night run. The company’s 
logs this year will be pine, hemlock and hardwood, but 
after this year will be mainly hardwood and hemlock. 
The concern expects to cut shingles and lath as well. 
Over thirty dwellings have been built near the mills, a 
first class planing mill is being built, and it is operating 
two camps of its own, besides getting logs of jobbers. 
The company operates its own electric light plant, has 
several miles of standard gage track and its own loco- 
motive, and will cut at least 12,000,000 feet of lumber 
this year. 

The Mason-Donaldson Lumber Company handled over 
50,000,000 feet of lumber the last year, and expects to 
do as well this year, and has contracted for its supplies, 
taking the cut of the mill at Hiles, the same as last 
year, along with other mill cuts. 

Lumber seems to be moving with considerable ease, 
and there is especially a good demand for low grade 
hardwoods, birch and maple. Several jobbers from Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee and Sheboygan, have been here the 
last week, picking up all they could get. One man 
from Grand Rapids, Wis., was looking for basswood, 
but did not find any here. There is also a good deal 
of trade with the retail yards, for dressed birch and 
maple, for cheap flooring and sheathing. C. P. Crosby 
reports having sold over 1,000,000 feet of this in the 
last six months. 

Collections seem to be very slow; money has not com- 
menced to move yet, this year, but there is no reason 
why this condition should last long. 

The Robbins Lumber Company is getting its new 
flooring plant ready for use and will soon be in a condi- 
tion to supply any kind of hardwood flooring. It does 
not intend to sell any stock in bulk this year, but will 
wholesale its own lumber. Last year the Lesh & Mat- 
thews Lumber Company had its hardwood, but this year 
the company intends to work as much of it as possible 
through its planing mill and flooring factory. 





CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 

MILWAUKEE, WIs., Jan. 15.—Word comes to Mil- 
waukee that the Prescott Company, of Menominee, 
Mich., is making plans greatly to increase its sale of 
saw mill machinery on the Pacific coast. A draughts- 
man is to be sent from the local shop to the western 
office, which is in charge of Edward L. Prescott. The 
company will also send its chief draughtsman, Milet 
Thurlow, to the coast to study lumbering conditions 
there. They are so different and machinery must be 
built so much stronger than machinery in the white 
pine districts that special study and investigation are 
necessary. The greater part of the work now done by 
the Prescott Company is for the coast trade and con- 
tracts are coming in almost faster than can be executed. 

Milwaukee lumbermen are considering plans for en- 
tertainment features for the convention of the Wis- 
consin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, to be held 
here February 19, 20 and 21. 

J. E. Gerich, of the MacGillis & Gibbs Lumber Com- 
pany, was prevented from attending the convention of 
the Northwestern Cedarmen’s Association at Duluth by 
a railroad accident. He expects, however, to get the 
next meeting for Milwaukee, although he could not. de- 
liver .the invitation in person to the association. 





IN AND AROUND WAUSAU. 

WAUSAU, WIs., Jan. 14.—William Ventzke’s saw mill, 
at Nutterville, started up last week, having sufficient 
stock on hand to put it in operation. He expects to cut 
about 1,000,000 feet of lumber during the season, hem- 
lock and hardwood principally. 

The annual election of officers of the Thief River 
Falls Lumber Company, of Thief River Falls, Minn., 
was held here a few days ago, all stockholders being 
residents of this city, with the exception of J. D. Ross, 
of Oak Park, Il. The officers are as follows: President, 
C. J. Winton; vice president, Walter Alexander; secre- 
tary and manager, D. N. Winton; treasurer, J. D. Ross. 
Manager Winton’s report showed a cut of 43,600,000 
feet of lumber. 

The Jacob Mortenson Lumber Company’s mill was 
put in operation last. week and will run night and day 
the balance of the winter. Besides logs being received 
from the company’s camps at Ringle and railed to 
this city, the mill will also be stocked by Gorman & 
Lotz, who have a camp east of this city. A considerable 
number of logs have also been bought from farmers. 
The stock is composed of hemlock and hardwood mostly. 

The Barker & Stewart Lumber Company has ar- 
ranged a shorter haul for farmers in the city and those 


who will haul logs to the mill from the west side of the 


‘river during the present season. Instead of crossing 


the draw bridge and going down through the lumber 
yards, an approach has been built down from the west 
bank of the river onto the ice, so logs can be hauled 
across the river, thus greatly facilitating the receiving 
and storage. 

G. M. Maxson has formed a copartnership with Will- 
iam E. and Linnie V. Cooper, of Milwaukee, and has 
organized the Cooper & Maxson Lumber Company, capi- 
tal stock $25,000. The office and yards will be in Mil- 
waukee, where Messrs. Cooper have been engaged in 
business for the last fifteen years. Mr. Maxson was 
with the Brooks & Ross Lumber Company in Schofield, 
Marathon county, for some years and for about two 
years has had charge of the Girard Lumber Company’s 
interests in and around Dunbar, Marinette county. Mr. 
Maxson is secretary and treasurer of the new company. 

The Wausau Lumber Company, which recently com- 
pleted the building of a saw mill at Rib Falls, to which 
place the North-Western is building a spur track, began 
running night and day last week. The company is put- 
ting in a good deal of its own timber this winter and 
with its purchases from the farmers will have a stock 
of about 10,000,000 feet of logs for its new plant. 
The company is also operating four other small mills 
farther up stream, where it is cutting out what hard- 
wood is being bought, and banking in the river the 
pine and hemlock logs which it will drive down to the 
Rib Falls mill in the spring. The hardwood lumber 
being sawed at these other mills is being hauled to 
Rib Falls on sleighs and placed in piles in the mill yards. 

Abundance of snow hereabouts has livened up log 
hauling into this city and throughout the country, and 
all mills are now busy and sending out large outputs 
of their products. The weather, however, is still mild, 
thermometers showing only from 5 to 9 degrees below 
zero during the winter. Colder weather is very much 
needed to insure permanent roads during the log hauling 
season. 


ON THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI. 


THE MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 16.—Edmund P. Sheldon, 
secretary of the Oregon & Washington Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, was called to Minneapolis from Port- 
land last week by the death of his father, A. C. Shel- 
don. Mr. Sheldon has been looking up the question of 
reciprocal demurrage laws, and before returning to the 
coast he made some inquiries here as to the form which 
demurrage legislation is taking in Minnesota. He says 
the association is in very flourishing condition, with 200 
members. The members are in bad shape through inabil- 
ity to get cars, having received only 3 percent of the 
cars ordered during November, and 6 percent in Decem- 
ber. A number of the mills are shut down because un- 
able to ship anything. The cargo business has been 
good, and has been the salvation of many of the mills. 
Many of the rail mills have been able to get local cars 
for shipment to the sound cities, and in this way have 
taken a hand in the cargo trade themselves. About 60 
percent of their cargo business has gone coastwise to 
California. 

The Minneapolis Cedar & Lumber Company has in- 
creased its capital stock to $175,000, in order to extend 
its cedar operations. The annual meeting was held here 
last week, and the old officers were reelected. They are: 
William Miller, Minneapolis, president; Henry Hauser, 
Franklin, Minn., vice president; J. P. Miller, Minneapo- 
lis, secretary and treasurer. 

The Skibo Timber Company, incorporated two years 
ago by Nolan Bros. & Laird, of St. Paul, as a timber 
holding concern, has been extended, and all the business 
of the firm will hereafter be done under the corporate 
name, including the saw mill plant at Skibo. 

Harry S. Osgood, who has been representing The 
Wheeler-Osgood Company of Tacoma in the middle west, 
with headquarters at Lincoln, Neb., was here last week 
a few days. He left for the west and will make his 
headquarters at Spokane, looking after his old territory 
for the same company, including eastern Washington, 
Idaho and Montana. 

The W. W. Johnson Lumber Company has announced 
the purchase of a tract of about 100,000,000 feet of 
standing timber on the Columbia river, not far from 
Portland, Ore., from the firm of Hodgen & McDonald. 
It lies next to some timber already owned and being 
logged by the W. W. Johnson Company, which is out of 
manufacturing, but logs its own timber and sells the 
logs in the Portland market. 

H. L. Jenkins, of the H. L. Jenkins Lumber Com- 
pany, Seattle, and other corporations, is here for a few 
days. Mr. Jenkins was in business here for a number 
of years and has many friends in the city. 

The Lusk Lumber Company, F. H. Lusk, manager, 
has newly opened up in business at 629 Security Bank 
building. It will handle west coast and southern lumber, 
also northern and southern hardwood stocks. 

E. C. Simpson, formerly with the Carr & Adams Com- 
pany, of Peoria, has joined the forces of the Curtis & 
Yale Company, of this city, sash and door manufactur- 
ers. He succeeds F. H. Flatau, who has gone into the 
west coast line, and will have territory in Minnesota, 
South Dakota and northern Iowa. 

Charles E. Sheppard, who has been associated with 
the Eddy Sash & Door Company, of this city, as its 
vice president, has severed his connection with that con- 
cern and after January 15 will be with the Minneapolis 
Sash & Door Company. He will represent that concern 
in a territory embracing Minnesota, South Dakota and 
part of Wisconsin. 

Edward H. Schafer, of the Arrow Lumber & Shingle 
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Company, Seattle, stopped here a few days on his re- 
turn to the coast. He had been visiting at his old home 
in Maryland and took in the demurrage convention at 
Chicago. 

E. J. Brennan, of St. Paul, has bought the plant of 
the St. Paul Sash, Door & Lumber Company, now out 
of business, paying $16,410 for it. 

H. C. Reynolds, formerly in the lumber business here, 
but now located at Clayton, Ga., as manager of the 
business of the Southern Lumber Company, was here 
during the holidays arranging for the removal of his 
family to the southern country. 

Niles Burdick, who has been manager of the yard 
of the Transfer Lumber Company at Minnesota Trans- 
fer, is going to Seattle to fill a position in the office of 
the Old Oregon Lumber Company. He will be in 
‘harge of the office under H. 8. Muffley, secretary and 
manager of the company. 

P. R. Hamilton, of the Minneapolis Lumber Com- 
pany has been called away by the death of his mother 
at Richmond, Quebec, last Sunday. 

I. F. Swarthout, formerly in the lumber business 
here, has returned as eastern agent for the J. E. 
Pinkham Lumber Company, of Seattle, with offices at 
1011 Lumber Exchange. 








IN THE HEMLOCK COUNTRY. 


MELLEN, WIs., Jan. 16.—A slight change for the 
better has been noted in the logging operations in the 
vicinity of Mellen during the last week. A cold spell 
with the temperature dropping to 15 below zero has 
helped logging somewhat, and the Foster-Latimer Lum- 
ber Company is putting forth every effort to overcome 
the unfavorable conditions met with early in the season. 
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AMERICAN LU ae. 


The Roddis Lumber & Veneer Cemmenn' s big saw mill 
at Park Falls started cutting last Monday on what prom- 
ises to be the heaviest season’s work the mill has done 
since it was put in there. Since it was closed down a 
couple of months ago a force of mechanics has been 
making alterations, improvements and giving everything 
a general overhauling and now the mill is running smooth 
as velvet. ‘The company employs about 425 men in all. 
Seventy-five of these are engaged in and around the 
mill and offices while the balance are distributed among 
the eight camps in the woods. So far this season the 
weather has been too mild and the snow too deep to 
freeze the swamps so that work could be carried on to 
advantage, but the eut is fairly heavy for this time of 
the year. Manager Campbell expects to get out a cut 
of from 12,000,000 to 15,000,000 feet. If conditions 
are at all favorable it will probably go higher still. 

Lumber has advanced very materially during the last 
year in price and as the prospects are for as good or 
better prices the coming year there seems to be every 
prospect for a most successful year for this very im- 
portant industry. 

A new incorporation has been formed in Mellen under 
the name of the Pribnow Swedge & Tool Works. J. F. 
Pribnow, who is president and manager of the company, 
has been manufacturing these saw mill tools for a 
number of years, all the tools being of his own patent. 
The new company has its machine shop equipped with 
the latest machinery and shortly will have ten skilled 
machinists at work on the Pribnow swedge and the 
other saw mill tools that the company will make. 

H. I. Latimer has returned from an extended trip 
through the south. He was away about a month. His 
wife and family accompanied him, but didn’t return 
home, stopping at Muskegon, Mich. 








IN CLOSE PERSONAL TOUCH 


Charles G. Atkinson, manager for William Buchanan 
in the St. Louis office, believes heartily in looking per- 
sonally after his men in the field—the people who sell 
the lumber. 

Mr. Atkinson not only has his traveling men come in 





CHARLES G. 


ATKINSON ; 
St. Louis Manager for William Buchanan. 










BERT E. COOK, 
of Decatur, Ill. 


PRIDE, 
Louis, Mo. 


C. E. 
of St. 


PRICE, 2. & 
Louis, Mo. of St. 


WITH HIS TRAVELING MEN. 


to St. Louis twice a year for a conference, but he fre- 
quently visits them in their territory, traveling over 
the field with each salesman, taking a general view him- 
self of conditions. 

At the last general conference in St. Louis, which oe- 
curred on January 3, Mr. Atkinson gave the boys a little 
dinner and afterward visited the great Strauss gallery 
and had a group picture taken of his cabinet of six. 
Herewith photograph is reproduced. 

Charles E. Price is a very successful city salesman in 
St. Louis for the William Buchanan interests. 

J. O. Pride, of St. Louis, is assistant to Mr. Atkinson 
in the William Buchanan interests and makes special 
trips in the selling interest. 

Bert E. Cook has headquarters at Decatur, IIL, 
travels 
Illinois. 

Leo P. Miller, of Danville, Il, 
William Buchanan interests 
western Indiana. 

William H. Elbring has headquarters at the Grand 
Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind., and sells lumber for the 
William Buchanan interests in eastern Indiana and west- 
ern Ohio. 

Clarence C. Mullen, of St. Louis, travels for the 
William Buchanan interests out of St. Louis where he 
lives, and in the territory of southern Illinois. 

The William Buchanan interests is in words a very 
small phrase, but it certainly means a wonderful thing 
in the yellow pine world. In fact no branch of the 
selling interests in lumber, whatever be its class or char- 
acter, takes its bearings without considering the inter- 
ests referred to. To make a statement as to the char- 
acter of the William Buchanan yellow pine affairs in 
the most comprehensive manner let it be said these in- 
terests consist of nine modern mills and ten planing 
mills, and that these operations produce 1,250,000 feet 
of lumber daily. 


and 
for William Buchanan in central and western 


sells lumber for the 
in eastern Illinois and 


LEO P. MILLER, W. 
of Danville, Ill. 


H. ELLRING, 
of Indianapolis, Ind. 


Cc. C. MULLEN, 
of St. Louis, Mo. 


TRAVELING SALESMEN FOR THE WILLIAM BUCHANAN INTERESTS IN THE ST. LOUIS FIELD. 


































Western Pine 
Idaho White Pine 
Coast Fir 


Prompt Shipments—Good Grades. 





WE ARE MANUFACTURERS 
And WHOLESALE DEALERS 


S. H. L. Lumber Co. 


206-206 Holland Block, 


‘We use Telecode. SPOKANE, WASH. 

































We See 
Your Finish 


Piled up in our yards in the highest grades | 
of Western Pine. How do you want it, in 
straight cars or mixed with 4 and 6 inch 
bevel siding ? 

All widths and milled as desired. 





Prompt Shipments. 


W. H. Gerhart-Bradrick Lumber Co. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Or W. H. Gerhart Lumber Company, 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA. | 


Mills located at Ryan, Meyers Falls and Addy, Wash,, on 
. G. N. Ry., and Athol, Idaho, on N. P. Ry. 














Manufacturers Why not buy your material 
for Stock Doors, cut to size, 


ready for use? We furnish 


WESTERN PINE 


Cut Door Stock, kiln dried, exact sizes, surfaced 
Quote you delivered ' 
You know exactly what material for door | 


Write. 


WASHINGTON MILL CO. 
SPOKANE, WASH 


two sides, ready for machining. 
prices. 
costs f. 0. b. your factory. 








{LONG POLES, SPLIT CEDAR ) 
POSTS and PILING. 


The Lindsley Bros. Co. 


3 SPOKANE, WASH. 
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Western White Pine and Larch Lumber. 


Also Manufacturers of 


Doors, Sash, Millwork, Bar and Bank Fixtures H 


THE SAW MILL PHOENIX, g¥ct Carter Van Disc! mer 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON. 









It makes long messages 
short. It pays for itself 
many times over in the 
course of a year, It isin- 
dispensable to every )um- 
ber office. It is used by 
leading lumbermen ev- 
erywhere.- Descriptive 


American 
Lumberman 
Telecode circular and By 


ages free for the asking. Price, postpaid, $5.00 per copy. 
0 es, $9.00. Three copies, $12.75. For sale by 


American Lumberman, 315 Dearborn St., Chicago, 
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SB RAND > 


Our Whole Story— 
SATISFACTION. 


FIR, SPRUCE and PINE, 
RED CEDAR LUMBER and 
SHINGLES of High Grade. 


Located on the Pacific Coast we personally select our 
lumber. Being on the ground we can get better goods at 
fairer prices than the inland dealer. ’ 

We give you the benefit of our excellent business situation 
and our money saving systems of handling Pacific Coast 
Forest Products. Let us quote you. 

Let us send you a trial shipment. 





We will treat you fairly. 


We use Telecode. 


Arrow Lumber & Shingle Co. 


328-329 Lumber Exchange, SEATTLE. WASH. 











CHWAGER &NETTLETO 


INCORPORATED 


EAT TLE,WASHINGTO 


MANUFACTURERS 
WHOLESALERS 
LUMBER AND 
SHINGLES 
LUMBER EXCHANGE 


TELECODE PROMPT SHIPMENTS 











snipments WAR LATE 


The coming substitute for White Pine and 
Norway Pine Lath. Write for special prices. 


7, was a! all ~ 
R. J. Menz Lumaer Co. 
Washington Fir, Spruce and Red Cedar Lumber, 
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QUAKER CITY NEWS. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. 14.—The demand for all 
lines of lumber is strong. There is no weakening of 
prices, but, on the contrary, there is a tendency to 
advance them. The car shortage situation is reported 
to be easier, and lumbermen are looking for immediate 
benefits from the campaigns recently inaugurated. Most 
grades of hemlock have made some advances. Poplar 
is becoming very scarce in all grades. 

A. G. Bates and J. W. Anderson, of Wistar, Under- 
hill & Co., are back from extended trips through the 
south. T. M. Nixon, of the firm, is traveling in Ten- 
nessee. In order to accommodate more expeditiously 
an increased wolume of business the firm recently 
opened a branch office in Nashville, Tenn. This branch 
is in charge of J. W. Vernon. The firm is represented, 
as usual, by Percy H. Jarratt at Savannah, and he is 
being kept very busy. 

E. D. Babcock, of the E. D. Babeock Company, and 
the Babcock Lumber Company, Ashtola, Pa., was in 
the city last week, combining business with politics. 
After transacting his business Mr. Babcock accompanied 
to Harrisburg prominent men who went there to wit- 
ness the inauguration of Governor Stuart. As a mem- 
ber of the Business Men’s State Advisory Committee, 
which did so much to help Mr. Stuart in the.capitol at 
Harrisburg in the fall campaign Mr. Babcock regarded 
it as eminently fitting that he should be one of those 
to participate in the inaugural ceremonies. 

Among the visitors to the trade last week were: W. 
L. Kerst, of the Excelsior Planing Mill Company, Read- 
ing, Pa.; Albert P. Laubach, of Seigfrieds, Pa.; Henry 
L. Myers, of the Brown-Bohek Lumber Company, Beth- 
lehem, Pa.; Albert Mettam, St. Clair, Pa.; G. F. Hower, 
of Hower & Stender, Scranton, Pa.; George W. Wei- 
land, Dickson, Pa.; W. M. James, Steelton, Pa.; O. M. 
Brandow, Scranton, Pa.; Charles E. Page, of Charles E. 
Page & Co., New York City; W. E. Clark, of the Essex 
Lumber Company, Newark, N. J.; W. C. Pierce, of 
Pierce & Williams, Bristol, Pa., and William Gill, jr., 
Baltimore, Md. 

The place for the concatenation of the Concatenated 
Order of Hoo-Hoo has been fixed for the Bourse build- 
ing; time, the evening of February 8. Notices to this 
effect have been sent out to all the Hoo-Hoo of the 
eastern district of Pennsylvania by Vicegerent Snark 
Seip. 

Robert F. Whitmer, of William Whitmer & Sons, In- 
corporated, has been elected a director of the Deposit 
National bank. 

Frank T. Rumbarger, of the Rumbarger Lumber Com- 
pany, departed Monday for a trip to the mills which 
the company has built at Pulaski, Va. He will be gone 
about a fortnight. The Pulaski mill is in charge of 
John L. Rumbarger, the eldest son of J. J. Rumbarger. 
It is reported to be one of the most modern and com- 
plete planing mills in the south. It is proposed by the 
firm to carry a stock of white pine lumber which can 
be worked in every manner, as the trade may demand. 
The Rumbarger company reports that it has plenty of 
business in all kinds of white pine and hardwood lum- 
ber, but that cars are very scarce. 

E. F. Henson, of Henson & Pearson, has departed 
for the south, where he hopes to’ speedily convalesce 
from a serious attack of the grip. 

The Coppock-Warner Lumber Company, in the Land 
Title building, has established a branch office in Buf- 
falo, N. Y., in order to better attend to business there. 

After a long discussion of the business men at the 
Lumbermen’s Exchange on the question of abolishing 
the state mercantile tax law it was decided that it was 
the sense of the conference that the law should be 
repealed. To this end a committee was suggested to 
draft a repeal measure for introduction at the present 
session of the legislature and to suggest whatever other 
measures might be regarded as expedient to make effec- 
tive the protest of the allied trades organizations. W. 
C. McBride, chairman of the meeting, then appointed 
as the committee E. F. Henson, A. Souder and Robert 
G. Kay and himself. It was also decided to bring the 
matter to the attention of every trade organization 
throughout the state. 

Among the Philadelphians who propose to attenu the 
annual banquet of the New York Lumber Trade Asso- 
ciation at the Waldorf-Astoria next week are included 
William Shearer, John Rumbarger and Benjamin Cur- 
rie, jr. 

Clem E. Lloyd, jr., formerly of the Cherry River Boom 
& Lumber Company, but now in the wholesale business 
for himself and local representative of the Boice Lum- 
ber Company, has departed on a two weeks’ trip. through 
the south. 

Samuel B. Vrooman, of the S. B. Vrooman Company, 
1137 Beach street, was elected a director last week of 
the Columbia Avenue Trust Company at the annual 
meeting of stockholders. 

Hugh Mcllvane, of the firm of J. Gibson McIlvane & 
Co., Fifty-eighth street and Woodland avenue, has been 
nominated as a City Party candidate for common coun- 
cil from the Fortieth ward. 

Charles E. Felin & Co., Old York’ road and Butler 
streets, was one of the bidders last week for the lease 
of Green street wharf. This wharf, which they now 
occupy at a rental of $1,200 a year, they have offered 
to pay $3,000 a year for in future, and the lease will 
probably be granted to them. The increased rentals 
demanded by the city for wharfage facilities is one of 
the plans proposed under the ‘‘reform’’ administration, 
and the direct result of concerted attack, politicauy, 
upon big corporations. 


SMOKY CITY TRADE NOTES. 


PirrsBuRG, Pa., Jan. 14.—Reports concerning the car 
shortage, as affecting the lumber industry of Pittsburg 
territory, are more favorable. Lumber shippers whose 
connections are largely in the south say they are get- 
ting better car service than for some time. 

A new retail corporation in the lumber trade has 
been granted a charter at Harrisburg. It is known as 
the Ben Avon Lumber Company, of Ben Avon, a small 
suburban section of Pittsburg. The incorporators are 
John W. Cook, Joseph D. Cook, W. R. Hazlett and 
James 8. Wallace. 

The A. M. Turner Lumber Company reports a good 
demand for lumber, with stiffening prices in practically 
all grades. The white pine advances are coming from 
leading dealers in the northwest and indicate the re- 
markable conditions existing there. 

E. V. Babcock & Co. have been securing much busi- 
ness and are struggling with the car shortage. O. H. 
Babcock, who has been in West Virginia during the last 
week, has returned. He reports much activity in that 
field. 

Logging has been active, but because of lack of snow 
some difficulty will be experienced in some sections, but 
as a rule the cut will be large. 

Mr. Davis, of Davis Bros., lumber dealers of Salts- 
burgh, was in Pittsburg calling on the trade this week. 

The Kendall Lumber Company reports a much stronger 
market, with better prices on the average than at any 
time during the winter. The slight advance in hemlock 
has not influenced conditions in the least. Much new 
business has been booked and more is in prospect, as 
indicated by increasing inquiries covering all sections 
of the territory. Mr. Kendall who has been spending 
the holidays at home is preparing to leave next week 
for the Pacific coast on a business trip, the second 
within a month. 

The Cheat River Lumber Company reports mill work 
proceeding with generally better results than before the 
holidays. The opinion prevails that the yellow pine 
trade will be fully supplied this year if the railroad 
can get into shape to care for shipments, for there are 
many mills preparing for unusually heavy production. 

The Linehan Lumber Company reports a brisk demand 
for hardwood but shipments are moving slowly. Orders 
are being offered rather than solicited, owing to the 
difficulty in securing satisfactory shipments of stock. 


TIMBER LAND SALES. 


oo 


HIGH PRICE PAID FOR TIMBER LAND. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., Jan. 14.—Recently the Haskins- 
Speck Lumber Company paid $50,000 for the Vaughn & 
Hatcher timber tract on Obed’s river and it was then 
thought that the limit had been reached. This belief 
proved to be groundless, for a few days ago the Welch 
Stave Company, of Monterey, paid the first named com- 
pany $34,509 for the white oak on the same tract. It 
is estimated by timber experts that the white oak consti- 
tutes about one-third of the timber on the place. 











LARGE PURCHASE OF HARDWOOD TIMBER 
LAND. 

Bay City, Micu., Jan. 6.—W. D. Young & Co. have 
bought a tract of hardwood timber, located largely in 
Otsego county, that with the stock the company now has 
on hand will keep their big mill busy for twenty years. 
The tract is said to have about 175,000,000 feet of stand- 
ing hardwood. The purchase, which is understood to 
involve approximately $250,000, includes a logging road 
with Michigan Central connections. W. D. Young & Co. 
will eut the timber and rail it to Bay City for manu- 
facture in their mill. 


WILL BEGIN EARLY DEVELOPMENT. 

SERGENT, Ky., Jan. 15.—Victor E. Freeman and asso- 
ciates, of New York, have closed a deal on a large acre- 
age of timber along the Kentucky border line in Dickin- 
son county, Virginia. The consideration was not made 
known. It is said that the timber will cut between 200,- 
000,000 and 300,000,000 feet. Freeman and his asso- 
ciates will make plans for the early development of the 
property. It is given out that the further extension of 
the Indian Creek & Pound River railroad will begin at 
once. Definite plans will be given out in the near future. 


BIG TIMBER LAND TRANSACTION. 


STILLWATER, MINN., Jan. 15.—The Musser-Sauntry 
Land, Logging & Manufacturing Company has sold all 
of its timber holdings on the upper St. Croix and its 
tributaries, embracing large tracts of land in Minnesota 
and Wisconsin. The purchasers are the David Tozer 
Company, William F. Mackey and William Kaiser. The 
deal is for about 160,000,000 feet of standing timber 
and the amount of money involved is close to $2,000,000. 
This will mean that the timber will be manufactured 
at the Tozer company, the Eclipse and the W. F. Mackey 
saw mills at South Stillwater and the logs will not as 
in the past be towed to Rock Island and other Missis- 
sippi river points. Years ago the Musser-Sauntry com- 
pany cut as much as 160,000,000 feet of logs yearly. Of 
late years the cut has been about 25,000,000 feet. At 
this rate the local mills will be helped out for several 
years. The officers of the Musser-Sauntry company are 
Peter Musser, Muscatine, Iowa, president and treasurer; 
Frederick Weyerhaeuser, St. Paul, vice president; Z. W. 
Hutchinson, Muscatine, Iowa, secretary; William Saun- 
try, Stillwater, general manager. The company includes 
besides the names mentioned those of P. N. Musser, Mus- 
eatine, Iowa; the Weyerhaeuser & Denckman Company, 
of Muscatine; Laird & Norton, of Winona, and Cc. 
Lamb & Sons, Clinton, lowa. 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 


i ed 


Charles A. Smith, the Minneapolis lumberman, passed 
through Chicago this week on his way from New York 
city to his home city. Mr. Smith, while in the metrop- 
re contracted for a steel steamer to go into the lumber 
trade. 

The partnership which has existed between A. W. 
Wylie and Howard D. Casey & Co., in the hardwood and 
yellow pine department of their business has been dis- 
continued by mutual agreement. Mr. Wylie will occupy 
offices at 1101 Fisher building, this city, and will operate 
under his own name. The business of Howard D. Casey 
& Co. will also continue as previously. 


B. F. Salzer, of Denver, Col., president of the Central 
Savings bank and also of the B. F. Salzer Lumber Com- 
pany, was in Chicago this week and called at the office of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Mr. Salzer said that Colo- 
rado was enjoying an era of unexampled prosperity and 
that the prospect for a continuance of the business suc- 
cess which had marked the year recently closed was 
excellent. 


Charles L. Harrison, son of the junior partner in the 
Himmelberger-Harrison Lumber Company, of More- 
house, Mo., manufacturer and wholesaler of hardwood 
lumber, came to Chicago Sunday of this week and 
remained until Tuesday night. Mr. Harrison said that 
the business outlook for 1907 was excellent in the sec- 
tion in which the Himmelberger-Harrison company 
operates, which is an extensive one, as the company is 
a very large one aud has a number of branch yards. 





HEAD OF NEW YELLOW PINE CONCERN. 


W. H. Mace, a well known figure in the handling of 
yellow pine lumber throughout the states east of the 
Mississippi river, has recentsy organized the Reliance 
Mill Company, of Hattiesburg, Miss., for the purpose 
of buying timber and manufacturing lumber and doing 
a general wholesaling business. 

The Reliance Mill Company lately bought 4,000 acres 
of timber in Harrison county and expects to erect a 
saw mill in the near future. 

W. H. Mace, whose portrait is printed herewith, is 
president and treasurer of the Reliance Mill Company, 
and his brother, A. J. Mace, of New York City, is 
secretary. 

A. J. Mace was formerly connected with the Export 
Lumber Company and the Otter Creek Boom & Lum- 
ber Company, and will look after the eastern end of 
the Reliance Mill Company’s business. 

W. H. Mace started in the lumber business in 





W. H. MACE, OF HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Canada about twelve years ago with the Export Lum- 
ber Company, subsequently going to New York, and 
was with that company until 1899. In 1899 Mr. 
Mace left the Export Lumber Company to take the 
eastern office of the American Lumber & Manufactur- 
ing Company, of Pittsburg, Pa., and was with that 
company two years, leaving the company with A. M. 
Turner, president, to form the Enos Turner & Henry 
Company, which was afterwards absorbed by the A. 
M. Turner Lumber Company, of which concern W. H. 
Mace became vice president. 

In July, 1905, A. M. Turner and W. H. Mace organ- 
ized the Alliance Lumber & Manufacturing Company 
to operate a saw mill at Picayune, Miss. Of this com- 
pany Mr. Mace was elected treasurer and _ subse- 
quently, on the retirement of A. M. Turner, Mr. Mace 
was made president. In September, 1906, Mr. Mace 
gave up all active interest in the A. M. Turner Lum- 
ber Company and in the Alliance Lumber Company, 
although he is still a stockholder in both concerns. 





NEW SALES MANAGER FOR WESTERN CONCERN. 

January 1 of this year Ralph C. Shead, son of Frank 
J. Shead, manager of the Shead Lumber Association, 
with offices in the Fisher building, was made sales 
agent of the Foster Lumber Company, of Tacoma, 
Wash., a manufacturing institution which cuts about 
400,000,000 feet of lumber a year. 

Mr. Shead is well known and very popular among 
Chicago lumbermen. He obtained his first knowledge 





of the business during a three years’ experience among 
the Georgia saw mills of the Provident Lumber Com- 
pany, of Philadelphia, Pa. Later he spent a year in 
Chicago with his father, Frank J. Shead, during which 
he operated as a lumber buyer. He was so successful 
in this that his work came to the attention of the 
Foster Lumber Company and that concern made over- 
tures for his services as sales manager. Mr. Shead 
was recently in Chicago and intended to make a trip 
east but received a hurry call from western headquar- 
ters and returned to Tacoma, where he is now actively 
engaged in discharging his new duties. 





ON A CONVENTION CIRCUIT. 


Pioneer times in the central west were also the days 
of the circuit rider. A class which follows the customs 
of its circuit rider prototypes on a more extensive scale 
are the conventioneers. During the first week in January 
many sales agents carefully put away their order books 
and their stock arguments as to why Blank & Co.’s lum- 
ber is better than the Blankety Manufacturing Com- 
pany’s product, and set out to meet their friends, those 
who are not their friends but probably will be after the 
convention, and to get acquainted all around. These are 
the days when the newspaper men flit about from place 
to place and roll up large expense accounts and a slum- 
ber deficit. Among other flitters this year is numbered 
Ray Wiess, general sales agent of the Kirby Lumber 
Company, of Houston, Tex. Mr. Wiess is accompanied 
by a younger brother whom he is initiating into the 
mystic rite of how to meet a lumberman and become his 
friend within fifteen seconds. 

During the week he paid the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a 
visit and the substance of his remarks on the general 
situation was that it is not much use to take orders 
now ‘‘because you can’t ship them.’’ According to his 
summary the order books of every lumber manufac- 
turing concern in the south are overflowing and at some 
points the yards are bulging with stocks. In a sense 
it is a case of a general overflow because the side tracks 
are overflowing with loaded cars which are not moved 
but the sidings of the lumber companies are not over- 
flowing with empties, this presumably being the ex- 
ception which proves the contrary state to be general. 
Relative to the stock situation Mr. Wiess said: 

Were it possible to assemble statistics of the quantity 
of lumber required to bring yard stocks up to normal and 
also to show the quantity held by the manufacturers—to 
supply the deficit from the overplus—I believe they would 
show very light stocks at the mills. Mill stocks today have 
lost their importance. They do not mean anything as a 
factor in regulating prices, for of what use are they when it 
is possible to ship a limited quantity only? I believe there 
will be two takers for every car that can be delivered until 


well past the spring months. The imrpovement in trans- 
portation is going to be gradual. 





— 


AN UNQUALIFIED SUCCESS. 

There are successful men of all kinds and in all 
Jines and Chicago probably has more than its share of 
them. If the united word of the lumbermen of this 
city counts for anything, John A. McGarry is the 
most successful man in town or in any other town for 
that matter in his particular line. His particular line 
is the invention of a patent piling and lowering ma- 
chine for the economical handling of lumber. The 
machine is known as the McGarry Patent Safety 
Piling and Lowering Machine. The McGarry piler, 
as it is called for short, is in many of the big yards 
in Chicago but its use is by no means limited to oper- 
ators in this city. Its fame has spread throughout the 
United States and beyond, in fact in July of last year 
Mr. McGarry filled an order for one of his machines 
from Jose Taya, of Barcelona, Spain, which goes to 
show that the battle of Manila was not without its 
effect in teaching the Dons the superiority of American 
mechanical equipment. 

As above stated, the McGarry piler is used in many 
of the big Chicago yards. One of these is the Edward 
Hines Lumber Company, where it may be seen at work 
any day, giving the best possible satisfaction. The 





McGARRY ECONOMICAL LUMBER PILER AT WORK. 


Hines people say that with this machine they are able 
to pile their lumber for from 10 to 12 cents a thou- 
sand feet. Another large Chicago operator which 
uses the McGarry machine is the Leavitt Lumber 
Company, Twenty-second and Laflin streets, one of 
the largest hardwood concerns in the city. J. R. Van 
Cleve, of that concern, says that before his company 
put in the piler it was employing the services of six- 
teen men in piling its lumber. With the McGarry 
piler in operation this force was reduced to four. The 
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FOLLOWING ARE A 
FEW ITEMS WE CAN SHIP PROMPTLY: 


Upright Sawed Red Cedar Shingles, 


All made from Green Timber. 
All sizes and Lengths of Car Sills, 
High grade Kiln Dried Fir Finish. 
Spruce and Cedar, +14 & 4x6 Bevel Siding. 
Factory Plank in Spruce, Fir and Cedar, 
Long Cedar Telegraph and Telephone Poles. 


Washington Lumber & Timber Co, 


SEATTLE OFFICE, 
712-13 Lowman Bidg. 


California Representative, 
DWIGHT LUMBER CO., 
22 Market Street, SAN FRANCISCO. 
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Buy now for your 


SPRING TRADE 


We have in stock 
150,000’ of V. G. (Rift Grain) Fir Strips 
that we can run into 


1x3” V. G. Fir Flooring 


PLAIN OR BEADED BACK. 


Air Dried Red Cedar Siding 
Red Cedar Mouldings. 


We S4S up to 32x32—100’ long. 


J. E. PINKHAM LBR. CO. 


Home Offiee, Secretary's Office, 

















SEATTLE, WASH. telecode. OMAHA, NEB. 





When in the market write 
us for prices on 


Fir, Spruce * Cedar Lumber 


and Red Cedar Shingles. 


J. S. CARMAN, 


Lumber Exchange, SEATTLE, WASH. 


Telecode, 





Complete Stock of Porch 
Columns and Siding. 


Washington | SHINGLES 
Red Cedar 


Lumber. Write, Wire or 'Phone 
Seattle Cedar Lumber Mig. Cou, "ita" | 


WIDE AND CLEAR 


“Maltese Cross,’ Eurekas, 
Clears and Perfections. 

















Books for Lumbermen. 


We handle a line of bocks valuable to lumbermen. 
Send for free descriptive booklet. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 3215 Dearborn St. GHISASR 
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men are paid $1.75 a day so it is not a very difficult 
mathematical calculation to arrive at the fact that 
Mr. McGarry’s inyention effected a saving of $21 a 
day or $126 for a week of six working days. 

Descriptive circulars and testimonials may be had 
by addressing John A. McGarry, Pilsen station, Chi- 
eago, Ill. 





Trustee Sues for Broken Contract. 


DuLuTH, MINN., Jan. 12.—Two cases were filed in the 
United States circuit court by Thomas M. Partridge, trustee 
for Fremont N. Jaynes and M. L. Jaynes, bankrupts, both 
as individuals and copartners, in the firm of the Jaynes 
Lumber Company, against the Red Cliff Lumber Company. 

One of these cases asks for a judgment of $20,000 for the 
failure to fulfill a contract made between the two com- 
panies, and as the result of which, it is alleged, the Jaynes 
Lumber Company was forced into bankruptcy. 

On November 7, 1904, a deal was made between the two 
companies in which the Red Cliff Lumber Company was to 
sell and deliver to the Jaynes Lumber Company 4,000,000 
feet of merchantable hemlock and 500,000 feet of cull and 
other hemlock, all of which was at that time in the yards 
of the Red Cliff Lumber Company, Red Cliff, Wis. A cash 
payment was made upon delivery and promissory notes for 
$45,000 given by the Jaynes Lumber Company. It is fur- 
ther alleged that the entire contract was not fulfilled by the 
Red Cliff Lumber Company, and that owing to this failure 
to deliver the goods the Jaynes Lumber Company lost the 
profits and that this was the cause of their bankruptcy. 

The other case asks that the plaintiff be reimbursed to 
the amount of $15,000, which was given to the Red Cliff 
Lumber Company in accounts and bills receivable. It is 
alleged by the plaintiff that the Red Cliff Lumber Company, 
after the Jaynes company was adjudged bankrupt, demanded 
that they deliver to the Red Cliff Lumber Company accounts 
and bills receivable outstanding to the amount of $15,000, 
and that these accounts were collected by the Red Cliff com- 
pany. The trustees desire that this amount be returned, 
so that it may be distributed among the creditors. 
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FIR TIMBERS 


OUR SPECIALTY. 


Glenmont Lumber Co. 
We are manufacturers. TACOMA, WASH. 














Mills at Elbe, Wash 
FIR . FIR 
Yellow Fir 


Choice Stock. Ready for Shipment. 
5,000,000 Feet Dimension Sr S1E. 
Also Boards, Shiplap, Uppers. Write 


P. H. JOHNS LUMBER CO. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


(GOOD RED CEDAR SHINGLES ) 


are a specialty of ours—particular 
stress being laid on the “Good.” 
We can ship in straight cars or 
mixed with 


Red Cedar Siding 


and where it is desired can in- 
clude Fir. Inquiries solicited. 


West Coast Shingle Co. 


TACOMA, WASHINGTON. a 
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CALIFORNIA 
WHITE PINE. 


Cedar and Redwood Lumber, 
rough or worked, kilndried; Lap 
Siding and Redwood Shingles 
are a few of our specialties. 


Redwood Shingle Capacity 
400 M Daily, Dry. 
LONG - BELL LUMBER CO., Kansas City, Mo. 
Exclusive Agents for Kansas, Nebraska, 
lowa, Oklahoma and indian Ter. 








12th Floor, James Flood Bidg., 
Market & Powell Sts. San Francisco, Cal. 














California White Pine, 
California Sugar Pine, 
and Arizona Soft Pine. 


Best Stock for Factory and 
Pattern Lumber. 


ask LOUIS WUICHET, 


Rooms 708-710 Railway Exchange, 
Tel. Harrison 1295. CHICAGO, ILL. 








ELECTION IN MEMPHIS LUMBERMEN’S CLUB. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 14.—The annual election of 
officers of the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis, held at 
the Hotel Gayoso Saturday evening following a dinner 
given by that organization, resulted in the choice of 
George D. Burgess, of Russe & Burgess, for president, 
over W. S. Darnell, of I. M. Darnell & Son, his op- 
ponent for that honor. The contest was one of the 
most interesting in the history of the club and, to 
show that the race was a pretty warm one, Mr. Bur- 
gess won by a majority of cnly nine votes. Other 
officers elected were: 

F. E. Gary, of the Baker Lumber Company, first vice 
president, over James E. Stark, of James E. Stark & Co.; 
J. B. Grant, of the Buffalo Hardwood Lumber Company, 
second vice president, over W. C. Dewey, of the Chap- 
man-Dewey Lumber Company; John W. McClure, of 
Thompson & McClure, secretary-treasurer, unopposed; 
A. L. Foster. of the J. W. Thompson Lumber Company, 
F. E. Stonebraker, of the Lansing Wheelbarrow Com- 
pany, and George C. Ehemann, directors, over W. R. 
Barksdale, of the Barksda.e-Kellogg Lumber Company, 
John W. Dickson, of the J. W. Dickson Company, and 
E. E. Goodlander, of the Goodlander-Robertson Lumber 
Company. 

The newly elected president, Mr. Burgess, was called 
upon for a talk and responded briefly, declaring that 
he appreciated highly the honor conferred upon him 
and pledging his best efforts in the administration of 
the affairs of the organization. Mr. Darnell, the de- 
feated candidate for the presidency, was also called 
upon and, while he expressed regret that the race had 
not terminated otherwise, he pledged the support of 
himseJf and his friends to the new administration. 

Other candidates were called upon and they re- 
sponded with short talks in which humor and good 
fellowship were marked characteristics. 

W. R. Barksdale, retiring president, in relinquishing 
the office reviewed briefly what had been accomplished 
during his year of administration. He referred to the 
growth in membership from sixty-five to 100; the 
ready support of Memphis lumbermen to the call for 
help for the San Francisco earthquake sufferers, their 
contributions amounting to about 20 percent of the 
total from this city; the commanding position assumed 
in the affairs of the hardwood lumber world during the 
year by the club, and the excellent work done by 
Secretary-Treasurer George C. Ehemann, to whose 
efforts in behalf of the organization he ascribed much 
of its successful development. He also referred feel- 
ingly to the splendid honor that had been conferred 
upon him by making him the head of an organization 
which had done so much and promises to do so much 
more for the industry of which its membership is a 
component part. 

Seeretary-Treasurer Ehemann rendered his annual 
report, and this was very complimentary to the club. 
He referred to the successful entertainment of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association by the Mem- 
phis Lumbermen’s Club last May; the victory over the 
railroads in the restoration of the 30,000-pound mini- 
mum weights on lumber shipments for each car instead 
of the 40,000 put in force for a short time by some of 
the southwestern roads; the excellent work of the com- 
mittee of the club sent to St. Louis to appear before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, and the good 
results expected from the attendance of a large dele- 
gation from the Lumbermen’s Club at the National 
Reciprocal Demurrage Convention held in Chicago 
January 4-5. He also stated that the question of 
securing new headquarters for the club was still under 
consideration and therefore subject to the action of the 
new board of directors. Mr. Ehemann also pointed 
out that responses to appeals to outside lumbermen 
for funds to fight the taxability of lumber brought to 
Memphis from other states than Tennessee has been so 
poor that it was largely up to local lumbermen to 
earry this matter to the supreme court, where it is now 
pending. There is considerable money involved. The 
supreme court of Tennessee overruled the favorable 
decision handed down by the chancery court of this 
(Shelby) county. 
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Business for 1907 is now fairly under way. The 
country yards tributary to Chicago are not as yet 
actively in the market for any large percentage of 
their requirements for the spring trade, but some 
orders have been placed and the dealers are beginning 
to receive letters asking for quotations and deliveries 
which indicate that the February and March output 
to the country yards will be of good volume. From 
all reports stocks in the retail yards in the section 
tributary to the Chicago market are small and there 
should be considerable business with them a little 
later on. 

Chicago dealers are finding the freight movement 
from the south a little easier this week in consequence 
of which considerable yellow pine and hardwoods have 
been coming in. The number of cars is still far short 
of what is necessary to take care of the trade, how- 
ever, and there has been no accumulation. Local stocks 
are short and broken on a good many items, especially 
in the hardwood list and as the southern mills have 
been suffering from floods which rendered their opera- 
tion impossible, local operators are expecting consider- 
able difficulty in getting stock, even when the embargo 
on transportation shall have been removed. 

Pacific coast products are very hard to deliver in 
Chicago territory and it probably will be at least sixty 
days before orders can be gotten out with anything 
like promptness. Even at that date there may not be 
much improvement in the situation. 

Trade in the city is quite active for the season, espe- 
cially on the lower grades. Box material and timbers 
continue holding to the high mark of activity which 
has characterized them for a considerable time and 
prices are exceedingly firm. Nineteen hundred and six 
has been an excellent year for the hardwood trade and 
1907 is starting out as though it would establish an 
even better record. The market for hardwoods is not 
confined to any particular kind or grade but is strong 
throughout the entire list of all of the more stable 
woods. Railroads and other industrial corporations and 
consumers of shop and factory material are consuming 
a vast amount of stock. The recent advances, made on 
almost everything in the market, are being adhered to 
in a manner that is entirely satisfactory to the trade 
and tke outlook is for even better prices later on than 
those now considered as standard going values. 

Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
during the week ended January 16 were: 

CLass— No. Value. 
FN ae ree ere ee ie 13 $ 6,600 
$ 1,000 and under 64 190,200 





5,000 and under 14 87,500 
10,000 and under 6 ,000 
25,000 and under 6 196,000 
I ois Se vie cls aii teieatlems aides sss s 103 $ 554,300 
Totals previous week.............-- 101 855,650 
Totals corresponding week 1906...... 80 801,000 
Totals Jan. 1 to Jan. 16, 1907....... 227 1,529,050 
Totals corresponding period 1906..... 157 1,502,150 
Totals corresponding period 1905..... 149 1,200,450 
Totals corresponding period 1904..... 130 2,866,200 
Totals corresponding period 1903..... 119 839,300 
Totals corresponding period 1902..... 165 1,011,000 
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Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 
Keported by George F. Stone, secretary of the Board of 
Trade. 
RECEIPTS, WEEK ENDED JANUARY 12. 

















Lumber. Shingles. 

Ne SI, Pe 4 Sg he aS ee 34,464,000 5,178,000 

WD hind Cathe fon nes eee ee eae 26,490,000 4,713,000 

INDY 5siod 0.50. 9:64 0.0 6 alee siete 7,974,000 465,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS, JANUARY 1 TO JANUARY 12. 

Lumber. Shingles. 

WO osoo hk vee sce to neaeee cess oe 71,281,000 10,642,000 

TE iro Wa ban arp eta Os Ske BA ees 56,025,000 9,090,000 

eee 15,256,000 1,552,000 

SHIPMENTS, WEEK ENDED JANUARY 12. 

Lumber. Shingles. 

SN a o's ERD RAD OR RA OE eee 22,608,000 6,265,000 

SD 6s Rbk 46 Se 6 ee eee 15,855,000 4,337,000 

es Ayre 6,753,000 1,928,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS, JANUARY 1 TO JANUARY 12. 

Lumber. Shingles. 

Ae ere rer 2 ae 40,695,000 12,267,000 

SED bbs pee ddsaton saneneerncese Gee 9,561,000 

OES. is go's nsae deren +++. 8,180,000 2,706,000 





Northern Pine. 





Chicago. Considering the season, dealers in white 
pine have no serious complaint to make in regard to 
trade. Lumber is coming in a little more freely than 
it has been but the demand is such that there is no 
accumulation and stocks are considerably below nor- 
mal. Lower grades of white pine have been selling 
well all season and the trade in these is undiminished. 
There seems to be some improvement in the call for 
higher class stock, but the cheaper material and tim- 
bers are still most in demand. Prices on all grades 
are exceedingly firm. Trade in the country appears to 
be improving somewhat and the orders and inquiries 
received during the week indicate that the retail trade 
is now seriously considering the question of filling out 
their assortments in anticipation of the spring trade. 
Railroad and other corporation trade is active and the 
same may be said of the factory operators. There is 
a marked scarcity on some items, notably in the lower 
grades, and for these some dealers are getting prices 
considerably above list quotations. 

Minneapolis, Minn. Manufacturers are feeling 
rather independent of the retail trade, owing to the 
fact that there is an unusually strong demand coming 
in from the jobbers and large consumers east of here. 
Business is cramped in the spring wheat belt because 
of the car shortage, the fuel famine, and the slow 
movement of grain to market, but there is a fair 
volume of inquiry, and by spring when the crop has 
been disposed of dealers expect to see quite a brisk 
retail trade. Logging operations are discouraged in 
northern ‘Minnesota by the heavy snows, but condi- 
tions are reported as much better in Wisconsin, 





New York. Considering the demand, prices hold up 
unusually well. The call is not as heavy as it was, but 
shows good signs of improvement, and there are strong 
indications of even further advances later in the sea- 
son. Manufacturers’ representatives report stocks not 
in very good shape and that an improvement in orders 
is likely to be felt at the price end. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y. Most dealers are in good 
spirits over trade conditions, the demand being un- 
usually good for this time of the year and the supply 
of cars is adequate for the first time this winter. 
Prices have advanced, but just how much there is a 
disposition not to divulge. The better grades are 
reported to have received the greatest boost in the 
matter of increased prices. 





Buffalo, N. Y. Some dealers say that their orders 
come in so fast that they are pretty well assured of a 
large movement all the year, no matter what may hap- 
pen in business generally. Prices are higher all along 
the line than they were last year. The advance is 
not much, but what there is seems to be paid by the 
consumer without much complaining. 





Cleveland, Ohio. The general tone of the: market is 
quiet. Dealers are in a quandary whether to buy or 
not at prices quoted, and very few are making pur- 
chases. Sales are fair for this time of the year, the 
better grades of pattern lumber showing about the 
only activity in this market. 





Spruce. 





New York. Demand is steady and the small quanti- 
ties of stock arriving are disposed of at good prices. 
Boards are steady and random material is unchanged. 
West Virginia operators say there is a good improve- 
ment in their line. 


Buffalo, N. ¥Y. Spite of the more liberal offerings of 
eastern spruce in this market and the plan to ship it 
still further west, the trade does not appear to be 
looking for enough of it to prolong the life of white 
pine very much. It sells to the country trade readily, 
as it resembles white pine and can be used in place of 
it for most work that is not very exacting. Not much 
of it is carried here, but what can be had of it at 
fair prices will be put in now. 


Boston, Mass. The market is not active, although 
inquiries from the yards have been a little better than 
usual. Stocks in are of fair size and buyers do not 
seem overanxious to increase their holdings. The 
demand for frames is quiet, although a few buyers are 
interested and will pay a premium over asking prices 
for prompt delivery. Matched spruce boards are in 
moderate call and are quoted around $23. No im- 
provement in the random situation is reposted. Prices 
continue easy, especially for small sizes. 





Cleveland, Ohio. Business continues fairly good and 
prices remain unchanged. 


White Cedar. 


Chicago. Trade in poles this week has shown im- 
provement over previous conditions. Demand is quite 
active for so early in the year and prices are firm. 
The reports that stocks of poles are light this year 
have been substantiated and the big buyers have 
become convinced that it is useless to expect to get 
poles any cheaper than they were able to buy them 
in the fall and they now appear willing to pay the 
prices asked. It is a little early for any volume of 
business in posts and what orders are being placed are 
for future delivery although occasionally an order is 
received where the material is wanted at once. 











Minneapolis, Minn. Demand for poles from the 
south and southwest continues very brisk. Stocks of 
dry poles in cedarmen’s hands are not quite as low as 
at this time a year ago, when they were almost entirely 
exhausted. They are badly broken, however, and al- 
ready some green poles are being shipped. By spring 
the old stock will be exhausted and everything shipped 
will be green or only half dry. Post business is good, as a 
good many of the line yards are getting in their orders 
early for supplying the spring trade, and post stocks 
are lighter than a year ago. Prices are correspond- 
ingly firm. The tone of the entire white cedar market 
is strong. 

Buffalo, N. Y. There is rather more activity in the 
cedar trade this winter than usual and the prospect is 
of a brisk season as soon as the winter begins to 
go, for the prices of this class of lumber have not 
gone up as some prices have, so the consumer will 
have entire confidence in the future of the trade. A 
pretty good stock is reported, with prices likely to 
remain steady. 





Hardwoods. 





Chicago. Everybody seems satisfied with conditions 
and optimistic in their view of the outlook and it would 
be remarkable if they were not. Stocks here are short 
and buyers are eager, with the natural result that a 
good business is being done right along at constantly 
stiffening values on the woods most in request. It is 
doubtful if the hardwood business was ever in better 
shape from the standpoint of the man who has lumber 
for sale than it is today. From north and south alike 
come confirmations of the reports which have been in 
circulation for a long time in regard to shortage of 
stock at mill points. The difficulty in making ship- 
ments has caused many of the mills to cut down on 
their operations and recent floods which have occurred 
in the southern territory have resulted in forcing a 
number of shutdowns at some of the important points 
of production. The result is that buyers have at 
length reached the conclusion that it will be useless to 
look for anything in the nature of a surplus supply of 
hardwood lumber this year. In fact many of them 
now admit that stocks are much below normal con- 
sumption and that prices are bound to advance. 

Oak, both red and white, is increasing in demand 
and some of the yards are pretty well sold out. Sev- 
eral reports were received this week of sales at mate- 
rially advanced prices. Some of the transactions are 
said to have been made on the basis of $37 for No. 1 
common and although this figure is perhaps a little 
above what may be said to be the standard price now, 
it is probable that it will not be very long. Quartered 
oak is very strong and a number of good sales were 
made during the week. 

Ash is a very searce article here and the demand is 
far in excess of the supply. Prices are very firm. 

All lower grades of hardwoods are active because of 
the demand from the box factories and this is espe- 
cially true of cottonwood, basswood and gum. This, 
however, does not mean that the better grades of these 
goods are not in good request.as demand is holding up 
well on all of them.. E 

The market for soft elm is considerably improved 
and while no advance in prices is reported, the situa- 
tion is characterized by a greater degree of confidence 
on the part of the sellers. 

Considerable maple is moving here and at good 
prices. 





St. Louis, Mo. There is little dry stock here and 
prices have stiffened. Almost all items of hardwoods 
are in request. Ash and cypress are best in demand 
and there is a fair call for all the others. 





Memphis, Tenn. Demand continues good but the 
volume of business is restricted by limited offerings. 
Dry stock is now lighter than at any time during the- 
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TACOMA, WASH. “2 


Lumber and Vertical 
Grain Flooring 


RED CEDAR 


Lumber and Shingles 


St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co. 


TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 


Eastern Office: HARRISON G. FOSTER, 
109 Lumber Exch., Minneapolis, Minn. 


C. W. GRIGGS, President. 

A. G. FOSTER, Vice-President. 

E. G. GRIGGS, 2nd Vice-President. 
GEO. BROWNE, Sec.’y & Treas. 








You Cannot Think 
Of Anything Better 


right now if you are trying to please your trade and at the 
same time make money for yourself, than those doors we've 
been talking about for the past 16 years that won’t shrink, 
won’t warp and won’t swell. Dealers all over are realiz- 
ing that these are facts. and find_jt’s an argument that 
attracts customers when backed with our 


Red Cedar Doors 


We also manufacture 


Soft Yellow Fir Doors 


as well as cedar sash, mouldings, finish, siding, columns and 
shingles. Our fir doors are taking the place of eastern pine 
doors because they are stronger and more durable and can 
be sold at a less price. Ii you are wide awake to your best 
interests write us direct or drop a line to our nearest repre- 
sentative and we will tell you all about our doors, 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 


TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 


Eastern Representative: Harry Osgood, Box 913, Lincoln, Neb. 
Harry L. Fuller. Broad Exchange Bldg., Boston: Langdon & Palmer, 
66 Broad St., New York; W. C. Ashenfelter, Builders Exc 
Philadelphia. 








Successful Dealers 


and those who have not yet learned the advan- 
tages to be gained by prompt seruice are invited 
to try us for 


FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 
SIDING AND SHINGLES. 


We are manufacturers and wholesalers. 


Eastman Lumber Co., 


Mills at Summit, Wash., on N. P. R. R. 
210-11 Berlin Bidg., TACOMA, WASH. 
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Broken Locomotive Frames Are Welded Without 
Dismantling the Engines by the 


“Thermit” Process Vy 


(Reg. Trade Mark) 





Complete Instructions on 
Application. 


GOLDSCHMIDT THERMIT CO., 43 Exchange Place, New York. 

















We Can Ship 


you promptly strictly air-dried 


Red Cedar Siding 


in straight cars or mixed with 
Shingles via any route. We 
also manufacture 


Fir Lumber 


in all forms. Send us your 
orders. 


Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 
Main Office and Mills, EVERETT, WASH. 


Minneapolis Office, 
1016 Lumber Exchange, Chas, Van Pelt, Manager. 














Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co. 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


Lands, Logs 
Lumber 


GENERAL OFFICE : 


TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 


Mills at Everett, Wash. 


‘FIR LUMBER | 


Siding, Ceiling, Flooring and General 
Yard Stock. We are manufacturers and 


CAR and CARGO SHIPPERS. 
Daily Capacity, 100,000 Feet. 


The Mitchell Lumber Co., 

















Si EVERETT, WASH. J 


Fir Lumber and Lath 


Car and Cargo Shippers. 





Clark-Nickerson Lumber Company 


Gills and General Offices at 
EVERETT, - WASHINGTON. 














last few months and in the opinion .of local interests 
there is a still further reduction in holdings ahead. 
Production is a mere bagatelle of what it should be, 
with little encouragement for any increase, as weather 
conditions continue so unfavorable. Further rains 
have fallen during the last few days, interfering with 
both logging and milling operations. There are but 
moderate quantities of timber in hand and, with pros- 
pective supplies of timber so light, there is a tendency 
toward further firmness. Prices are in some instances 
higher than they were at the beginning of the new 
calendar year but, whether they are higher or not, 
holders are very strong in their views. Inquiries con- 
tinue liberal enough and a large business would be 
possible if there were more lumber available, Plain 
oak is an active seller while there is a better demand 
for quartered red and white oak. Ash sells without 
difficulty in all grades because of demand therefor and 
scarcity thereof. Poplar is moving out readily enough 
and there is no trouble in selling cypress. In fact 
not a lumberman in Memphis but can sell a great deal 
more lumber for delivery within the next three or 
four months than he can hope to produce within that 
period. According to the testimony of some of the 
trade about the easiest thing connected with the busi- 
ness now is the making of sales, 





Minneapolis, Minn. There is some inquiry from the 
factory trade, and carload sales are coming, but rather 
slowly and far between. The movement of stock is 
slow, and what there is shipped is going out on orders 
placed weeks ago. There is comparatively little dry 
stock remaining unsold in the northwest outside of 
birch, and most items in birch are sold down to a low 
point. Basswood is about cleaned up, and is stiff in 
price. 


Saginaw Valley. Hardwoods are firm at the recent 
advance and a good business is reported, though there 
would be more satisfaction if cars could be obtained as 
required. No. 2 common and better basswood is held 
at $25 and $28 and mill culls at $18. Elm is held at 
$22 to $29 and mill culls $13 and $14. Log run beech 
is $15 and birch, No. 2 common and better, $20 and 
$25. Maple is $24 for Nos. 1 and 2; No. 1 common, 
$17 and $18; No. 2, $11 and $12, and No. 3, $9 and $10. 
Ash is strong at $30 and red oak at $35. 








New York. Demand is active and the inquiry is bet- 
ter than it was last month. The market is in fair 
shape in all woods and some good sales are reported. 
One manufacturer in town states that prices at mill 
ends are assuming stronger proportions and buyers 
are more anxious than ever to buy at prevailing prices. 
Manufacturing trade is in good shape and local yard 
dealers say there is no doubt of a continued steady 
demand during the season. Ash arrives more plenti- 
fully than last month but the demand is sufficient to 
consume all that reaches the market. Oak, birch 
and maple hold their own in most satisfactory shape. 

Buffalo, N. Y. Dealers are getting their inventories 
finished and will look for more trade right away. The 
natural demand is good, for consumption is large and 
the consumer is prepared to pay the prices asked. 
As a rule the report is of rather smaller stocks than 
last year, though the assortment is good and some 
yards will have more than they carried a year ago. 
The big stock of birch is melting away fast. All 
prices are strong and prospects are good. 

Boston, Mass. Offerings of desirable western and 
southwestern stock are not large. Plain oak No. 1 is 
quoted at $53 to $55. The demand for quartered oak 
is not large, but best grades are well held. Brown 
ash is firm. 


Baltimore, Md. The demand for hardwoods has 
once more begun to assert itself in a way which affords 
great encouragement to manufacturers as well as deal- 
ers. Stocks at all marketable are in demand and 
inquiry at the milis shows that the accumulations 
there are not heavy, though the car shortage has done 
much to retard delivery and keep lumber at points of 
manufacture. As all the indications point to an open 
winter, the production of hardwoods is apt to be com- 
paratively large, but the difficulties caused by an utter 
inadequacy of transportation facilities are likely to 
continue, so that the dealer will not be aided by free 
arrivals of lumber at points of distribution. For the 
present the tendency as to values is upward rather 
than downward and even culls are in good request. 
The foreign movement is about the same as it has been 
for months past. 








Pittsburg, Pa. Hardwoods have been steady and 
without change in prices thus far. Activity in the 
eastern centers has greatly strengthened the Pittsburg 
market and much new business is now being taken at 
good prices. 





Cleveland, Ohio. Maple flooring is active, Demand 
for oak is only moderate. Birch and other hardwood 
culls for pattern work show a slightly increased 
demand. Prices are firm. 


Pacific Coast Woods. 


Chicago. The situation on the western coast re- 
mains practically unchanged. It seems to be impossible 
for the railroad companies to put freight movement 
upon a free basis. Middlewest operators are getting 








in an occasional invoice, but shipments are for a very 
small percentage of what they would be if it were 
possible to get the cars out. One operator reports 
having cut a lot of special stock for a railroad com- 
pany and having notified the carrier that it was ready 
for transportation eleven months ago. The stock has 
not yet been moved in spite of the fact that the com- 
pany claims to need it badly. 

The recent advances made on the fir list have no 
important effect upon this market inasmuch as it is 
not a question of prices but of delivery. Demand for 
all grades is good though common lumber and timbers 
are perhaps the strongest. It is rumored that another 
advance in price is contemplated, but this is hardly 
given credence by Chicago dealers. 

San Francisco. Good arrivals by sea have marked 
the first two weeks of the new year in both fir and red- 
wood. Quite a little improvement in railroad move- 
ments to California has taken place, and mills in south- 
ern and middle Oregon are accepting orders again for 
early delivery. It is thought that the large shipments 
of random from the north to San Francisco will result 
injuriously to the market, as they are not being disposed 
of very readily. 


Tacoma, Wash. For all kinds of fir lumber there is 
the same strong, steady demand that has been preva- 
lent all fall and winter and it now promises to be 
even greater this spring than it has ever been before. 
Prices continue stiff and right up to the last list, ac- 
cording to all reports. The railroad situation is un- 
improved; some days cars will be better picking at this 
mill or that mill for a few days together and the 
mill owner will just begin to think things are getting 
better when there will be another spurt with cars as 
tight or tighter than ever. Lack of motive power 
rather than cars is what is causing the trouble, as 
has been repeatedly stated. The cargo mills find their 
business practically limited only by the number of 
vessels that are obtainable. Both San Francisco and 








San Pedro continue exceedingly heavy buyers, with . 


the very strong demand holding prices steady. The 
foreign market is unchanged. Foreign lumber ship- 
ments from Puget sound for 1906 totaled 240,719,000 
feet as compared to 221,812,000 feet in 1905, a gain in 
foreign trade last year of 18,907,000 feet. Fir logs 
continue to hold firm, with no prospect of a decline. 





Kansas City, Mo. The car shortage in the north- 
west is not being relieved anywhere and jobbers are 
accepting no business for prompt shipment, and in fact 
are making no effort to book orders. Prices are strong 
on all coast lumber. 





Buffalo, N. ¥. The former popularity of most well 
known sorts of Pacific coast lumber is kept up, though 
prices are higher than they were and the car supply 
is such that it is very hard to get anything from there 
without waiting a long time for it. This lumber is 
needed, especially Washington fir and spruce and Cali- 
fornia redwood and sugar pine. New uses for most of 
them are reported and none of the old uses appear to 
have been dropped off. Timbers are especially wanted. 





Hemlock. 


Chicago. Considerable activity is noted this week 
and this is not confined to any particular grades, 
although common lumber, box and crate materials are 
the best sellers. It is a little difficult to say just what 
the price of hemlock is in this market. A new list 
was made effective December 20 which advanced prices 
on all items $1 a thousand feet but the advance has 
had no perceptible effect on the going price of lumber. 
Right now it appears to be a question of how badly 
the buyer wants the stock as prices range from $1 to 
$2 off the new list. This does not mean there has been 
a slump in hemlock values from those obtaining last 
month, but rather an increase as the going prices in 
December were about 75 cents off the old list which 
would be $1.75 below the schedule now in force. A 
little more stock is coming in than previously reported 
but the demand seems to be fully equal to the supply. 

New York. Stocks are not large and the demand is 
as good as ever. Country dealers find a good demand 
and while manufacturers say that stocks are none too 
plentiful and that prices are strong there seems to 
be enough material of all sizes to satisfy immediate 
orders. 





eee 


Buffalo, N. Y. While there is still report of this or 
that sort of lumber coming in to compete with hem- 
lock the producers do not seem to be scared about it, 
for they find demand always in excess of supply, 
Even dealers who have a stock here brought down by 
lake last season say that they are very busy filling 
their orders. Prices are strong. 


oC 


Boston, Mass. The market for eastern hemlock 
boards is moderately active only and prices are held 
for clipped around $21, although for some of the best 
selections a slight increase has been paid. Pennsyl- 
vania hemlock is in moderate demand. 








Pittsburg, Pa. The market has been steady, with 
all the business that can be cared for under existing 
conditions, and prices are unusually firm. On Tuesday 
of last week there were some slight advances made in 
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hemlock. It is understood that a more pronounced 
advance is likely before many weeks have passed. 
White pine men have been notified of a general ad- 
vance by northwestern manufacturers, ranging up to 
$2. The scarcity of this stock has caused concern in 
some quarters, and buyers have been known to have 
voluntarily offered above list prices for any stock 
possible to secure within a reasonable time. 





Cleveland, Ohio. About the only activity shown in 
the Cleveland market is in hemlock. Demand is 
strong and prices are generally firm. 





Poplar. 


Chicago. Poplar has been so strong all season that 
to comment upon its position in the market at present 
seems needless. It is sufficient to say that poplar is, 
perhaps, the strongest item on the hardwood list and 
hardwoods are exceptionally strong. Prices are being 
firmly held and whue an occasional car is reported to 
have been sold at a figure below the regular going 
prices, such cases are not frequent enough to have any 
bearing upon the market, which is exceedingly firm. 








St. Louis, Mo. Poplar is much in demand and the 
supply is exceedingly scarce. Stocks are considerably 
less than at this time last year. 





New York. It is evident that inquiries indicate 
that local consumers are satisfied to place orders at 
the prevailing prices. In some sizes only a fair sup- 
ply is reported and the car shortage situation unques- 
tionably has much to do with delay of deliveries. 





Buffalo, N. Y. Some of the older producers of pop- 
lar report a fair number of logs in, which will mean 
something of a marketable supply some months hence. 
The present stock of dry lumber is very small and 
the prices are all high. Consumers see nothing arti- 
ficial in them, though, and so are paying them, glad, 
as a rule, to get poplar at almost any price. 


OPP OOOO 


Baltimore, Md. The prevailing condition and the 
future prospects of the poplar ‘trade are very encour- 
aging, the wood being in good demand and prices 
ruling sufficiently high to stimulate production. At 
this season of the year the mills meet with all kinds of 
drawbacks and the output is necessarily reduced, while 
the consumption is keeping up, so that there is a 
reduction rather than an increase in the available 
stocks. Consumers of poplar are busy, which insures 
a liberal inquiry for the future. The export business 
has lost none of its brisk aspect, and all the conditions 
appear to favor the supposition that the prevailing 
state of affairs will continue. 


eee 


Cleveland, Ohio. There is a lively demand for good 
poplar and enough stock on hand to take care of it. 
Prices remain steady on all grades. 


Southern Pine. 


Chicago. A few more cars are coming in this week 
and local dealers are trying to persuade themselves 
that the worst of the car shortage in the south is 
over. It is said that the southern roads are getting 
many of the cars which have been held on northern 
tracks back into their own territory and this allows 
of their being again sent north. Local trade is fairly 
good and undoubtedly is being helped out by the 
absence of west coast competition. Structural tim- 
bers and common lumber have been selling well for a 
considerable period but there has been a noticeable 
weakness in upper grades and also to a lesser extent 
in dimension. This latter condition has improved 
considerably in the last three or four weeks and finish 
is now bringing better prices and is in improved 
demand. The trade in dimension is also materially 
improved. Country yard trade is beginning to open 
up and inquiries received indicate that business this 
spring will be good. Most of the orders being placed 
now are for February and March delivery and the 
retailers are not yet actively in the field but the indi- 
cations are that in the spring they will be in the 
market for a great deal of material, as stocks are 
reported to be below normal, 











St. Louis. Improvement in price and demand on all 
items, with a slightly improved condition in the sup- 
ply of empty equipment, marks the beginning of the 
new year for wholesalers and manufacturers. De- 
cember marked the period of greatest stringency in 
the car shortage and it is well fitting that January 
should show marked improvement in this line, and 
with the partial letup of the car shortage more life 
seems to have been injected into the general market, 
with the result that buying for early spring business 
is decidedly brisk and at much stronger prices. Not- 
withstanding the slight advance on dimension indi- 
cated in the market report of January 4, the mills 
seem to have little difficulty in booking all the busi- 
ness that they want at this list. While stocks appear 
somewhat large at the producing end, when the great 
number of orders.now on mill books are taken into 
account mill stocks are really considerably below nor- 
mal,*and with favorable weather for the next few 





weeks there is little doubt of a spring business second 
to none in southern pine history, as reports from 
almost every section point to active spring business. 
The outlook is brighter from the standpoint of whole- 
salers and manufacturers than it has been for several 
montbs. 





Kansas City, Mo. The large majority of the yellow 
pine people here are making no effort for new busi- 
ness. Those who have not sent out lists lately say 
that they were not getting more than the normal vol- 
ume of business, while others report an unusually 
heavy demand. There has been considerable buying in 
large lots from big concerns and the number of yard 
stock orders placed since the first of January is con- 
siderably in excess of the normal business. Some of 
the salesmen are out on their routes, but a number are 
still in town. The efforts of the manufacturers are 
being directed almost entirely to working down their 
order files and this is slow work, as the supply of cars 
continues very inadequate, and while a few mills seem 
to be getting a slightly increased number of cars this 
month the majority report conditions as bad as during 
September. There is a strong demand on all character 
of special stock and all mills are badly behind on 
orders for everything. Prices rule as firm as last re- 
ported and will likely continue stationary through the 
month. 





New Orleans, La. Demand is reported brisk, with 
prices on the strong side of the list firm and on the 
weaker side showing slight gains. Demand for yard 
stock is said to be heavier than usual for the time of 
year, while car material continues in heavy call. A 
slight lessening of the car shortage tension has re- 
sulted in slightly increased movement to market. The 
export market is still in excellent shape, prime bring- 
ing top figures. 

Savannah, Ga. Prices remain stationary. Inquiries 
are more numerous. The outward movement is barely 
up to normal, practically all shipments going to coast- 
wise points. While the sail tonnage market continues 
firm orders are scarce. Vessels are plentiful and can 
be had on demand. Ties so far as freights are con- 
cerned are moderate. In shortleaf there is a well de- 
fined dullness. Orders are rather scarce, only the 
larger dimensions being in demand, principally for car 
manufacturers. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Trade improves slowly, with pro- 
ducers sure that there is soon to be a general stiffening 
of prices, which have not been very favorable to the 
seller of late, except as to timbers, which are always 
scarce and high priced. Longleaf pine will need to be 
used here before long and the general trade is prepar- 
ing to receive it in full, but only as a necessity, almost 
any price being paid by most consumers for white pine 
rather than use anything in its place. 





Boston, Mass. There is very little inquiry for hard 
pine timbers. A few yards are carrying fair sized 
stocks and receipts from mills are moderate. Flooring 
is firmly held with offerings of ample size to take care 
of the present demand. 





Baltimore, Md. Stocks of Georgia pine in the hands 
of dealers are sufficiently large to meet the current 
requirements of the local trade and a liberal selection 
is to be had. At the same time, the range of values 
is very steady, lumber bringing fair prices in all divi- 
sions of the business. While the aggregate of transac- 
tions in the city may not be especially extensive, the 
total business done by Baltimore firms is large and 
shows a steady expansion. All divisions of Georgia 
pine are at present in good shape, and stocks cannot 
be regarded as excessive. Most of the mills have 
orders in hand ahead of the production and the belief 
that prices will go still higher appears to be gaining 
ground. 





Pittsburg, Pa. Yellow pine is just a trifle weaker. 
A heavy cut of this grade is expected in the early 
spring, and while there is much stock at the mills it is 
practically all sold and awaiting cars for shipment, so 
that it does not act as a drag on the market. 





Cleveland, Ohio. Prices are firm on all lines. De- 
mand for bill stuff and timbers is exceptional for this 
season of the year. 


North Carolina Pine. 


New York. One large order was placed last week 
by a local retailer aggregating 1,500,000 feet. Busi- 
ness generally is assuming better proportions than last 
month and deliveries are coming along in a little bet- 
ter shape than last report. Local yards are in most 
cases pretty well supplied and the continued open 
weather has permitted more building to progress than 
usual, causing a depletion of stocks, which were 
thought to be large enough to carry dealers through 
until March or April. 











Boston, Mass. New business is of small volume. 
Advices from mill points indicate that they have a 
fair volume of orders on hand, many of which have 
been placed by western buyers. Offerings small and 
prices steady. 
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Baltimore, Md. " North Carolina pine prices continue 
firm, dealers making no concessions to move stocks, 


and the feeling being one of confidence. There is some 
accumulation of lumber in the local market, but the 
stocks on hand are not of burdensome proportions, 
and the holders feel that they are certain to get satis- 
factory returns. The requirements of the trade are 
large for this season of the year and promise to con- 
tinue so, as many contracts are being closed for the 
erection of cottages and other avenues of distribution 
are not less receptive. Taken altogether, the trade is 
in excellent shape. 


Cypress. 





Chicago. This week seems to have been the best of 
the new year as regards cypress. Demand has been 
quite active for all grades but especially so on tank 
stock. The large buyers of this material are now in 
the market for their supply and are placing consider- 
able business with the local operators. Common lum- 
ber is also in good request, especially thick stock. 
Prices are firm with, if anything, a tendency toward 
advance, although it is improbable that any change in 
existing values will be made. Shop lumber and selects 
are selling well and taken as a whole the market has 
a decidedly healthy tone, 





St. Louis, Mo. Cypress is in good demand, particu- 
larly No. 1 common. Two-inch stock is exceedingly 
searce, all grades, and the market is in very short 
supply. 


Kansas City, Mo. Cypress people here report a 
shortage of common, shop and select at most mills, with 
a very fair supply of clears. There is rather more 
than the usual inquiry for yard stock for this early in 
the year, and while the demand cannot be classed as 
active it is entirely satisfactory, especially as the mills 
are busy on old orders and are not crowding the selling 
agencies for new business. The outlook is considered 
especially good in this territory and the great difficulty 
in securing prompt shipment and delivery of coast 
lumber should visibly increase the spring demand for 
Louisiana cypress. Prices are strong and well main- 
tained all along the line. 








New Orleans, La. Cypress enters the new year fully 
as strong as it left the last. With many of the sales- 
men out of their territory the volume of mail orders 
continues heavy. Prices are unvarying. No No. 1 
common for immediate delivery remains unsold, while 
little unsold No. 2 common is in sight; 5, 6 and 8 
quarter shop is reported scarce, and selects, both firsts 
and seconds, are finding a ready market. Car service 
is improving. 





New York. Inquiry and demand are satisfactory. 
Arrivals continue to be sufficient to meet require- 
ments but buying has been done cautiously and evi- 
dently with a view of keeping stocks as low as pos- 
sible. One large dealer says that the recent inquiries 
show that wholesalers will be asked to fill their orders 
promptly because a careful study of the market reveals 
the fact that with few exceptions stocks at consuming 
points are limited. 





Boston, Mass. Fully one-quarter of the cut of some 
of the southern mills for 1907 has already been dis- 
posed of. The mills are firm holders at present and 
show no inclination that they will accept future orders 
at anything under full prices, 





Baltimore, Md. The cypress manufacturers are in 
the most hopeful frame of mind. They report orders 
enough to keep mills going, while the range of values 
is sufficiently high to leave a satisfactory margin of 
profit. The prospects are that the quotations will go 
still higher, a perceptible stiffening being reported in 
some directions, though a positive advance has not 
yet taken place. The stocks in the hands of local 
dealers are adequate for current needs, but the excel- 
lent prospects prompt firms to place liberal orders. 





Cleveland, Ohio. Trade is good, some sizes being 
searce. Prices are firm. 


Shingles and Lath. 


Chicago. The situation is a little firmer than it was 
last week. There are practically no red cedars coming 
from the Pacific coast and clears have been quoted as 
high as $3.58 although it is improbable that any sales 
have been made at these figures, and the market may 
be given at $3.53 and $2.96 for stars. White cedar 
extras range from $3.45 to $3.50 and standards $2.40 
to $2.50. Stocks of white cedars coming into Chicago 
are light and as the demand continues active sellers 
are in exceptionally good position. 

Minneapolis, Minn. There is some advance in 
clears, which are selling at $3.35 on the 50-cent rate. 
Stars remain steady at $2.80. No transit stock is 
available, as all the cars that are now being shipped 
by coast mills are sold, and sales made are of shingles 
at the mill, subject to shipment when possible. There 
is no such thing as filling rosh orders for red cedar 
shingles, unless some fortunate holder is willing to 
dispose of a car at a fancy price. The movement is 
reported to be interrupted worse than ever by snow 
in the mountain divisions. 
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Los Angeles, Cal. There is still a good demand for 
shingles, for just before the big storm began a number 
of buildings were started and were just in time to get 
the roofs on before the heaviest part of the storm 


came on, and now that the storm has ceased for a 
time there is a tremendous drive to get every new 
building covered before a recurrence of the storm. 


Prices are high, $2.60 up on the dock, and shingles are 
beginning to be somewhat scarce again. The lath 
market is pretty close, and only the big plastering 
supply houses seem to have any for sale. The price 
keeps up; straight grades cost $4, and it is said to be 
difficult to get any out of Puget sound. 





San Francisco. After waiting nearly a year during a 
period of demand exceeding the combined capacity of 
the mills, both of the redwood shingle associations have 
advanced green redwood shingles 10 cents a thousand, 
making the price $2 f. 0. b. ship at Eureka, Cal. Moder- 
ate shipments are being made to the Pacific Redwood 
Shingle Company’s drying yards at Stockton in prepa- 
ration for eastern shipments, Lath are in better supply, 
several large eargoes having come in. The price has 
been about $3.75 on the wharf San Francisco, but will 
be lower until the surplus is absorbed. 

alee 

Tacoma, Wash. While there is no lack of red ceda@ 
shingles at the mills, the market is holding firm with 
an excellent demand for both stars and clears and-the 
tendency upward. Rail facilities are unimproved and 
the man who gets any cars to make shipments can get 
his price. The California demand is reported on the 
wane. Shingle logs are not too plentiful, with prices 
ranging from $10 and $10.50 to $12. 

Ceres 

Kansas City, Mo. While the demand for red cedars 
is not active, it is in excess of the supply of transits, 
and the few coming into this market are selling with 
great readiness at a premium over the price for mill 
shipment. Reports from the coast do not indicate any 
increase in the car supply and shingles will be scarce 
in this market for several weeks at least. 

——e——eeerer 

New Orleans, La. Manufacturers report clippers 
alone in fair supply, the other grades being practically 
out of stock for the time being. Lath are selling 
heavily and, with a few exceptions, mill stocks are 
light. Prices of both lath and shingles are firm. 

BAP 

Buffalo, N. Y. Shingles are scarce and high, sales 
now being on the all-rail basis. Redwoods have made 
a recent advance. Some white cedars are in the mar- 
ket, but as a rule only the lower grades can be made 
to compete with red cedars, the higher grades being 
actually higher than red eedars. Dealers say that 
they scarcely hear white pines mentioned of late and 
do not think that they will ever be in much stock 
again, as it does not pay to make them with lumber 
where it is. . 





Boston, Mass. Demand for shingles is rather quiet 
with offerings moderate. Prices range for best cedar 
clears $3.50 to $3.60, 2nd extras $3 to $3.10. Lath are 
not as firm, due to the larger offerings of round wood 
stock. The latter in 11-inch has been sold at $3.75 
and quotations range up to $4. The quotation on 
15g-inch is $4.25 to $4.50. 





Pittsburg, Pa. Shingles and lath are firm but little 
is being done in those lines at this season. Retailers 
are buying better for this season than for a long time. 
The yards are all running so light on stocks that it is 
impossible to ship them fast enough. 





Cleveland, Ohio. Demand for red cedar clears and 
stars is good. Many dealers are placing orders in 
anticipation of heavy spring trade. Prices quoted by 
wholesalers are firm, with a tendency to advance on 
these two special items. 





Cooperage. 





Chicago. The cooperage market has been quiet this 
week, which is partly due to the fact that many of the 
coopers are in Memphis attending the meeting, and 
partly because of the apparent inability of the south- 
ern stave manufacturers to make deliveries on their 
orders. The run of hogs is improving a little and it 
is expected that 200,000 will be received this week. 
This is not up to normal for the season but is a consid- 
erable improvement over the average of the last sev- 
eral weeks. Oil barrels are selling for from $1.65 to 
$1.70, oil headings from 27 to 28 cents a set and oil 
staves from $42 to $44 a thousand. Tierce hoops are 
bringing from $13 to $14 a thousand and are in fairly 
good demand. Pork barrels, which thirty days ago 
were bringing $1.50, are now selling for about $1.35. 
Coiled elm hoops range about $9.40 a thousand. Bass- 
wood headings are in good demand. 





Los Angeles, Cal. Nothing has been doing in spruce 
or fir cooperage, except in vinegar and pickle barrels, 
and the market is not very brisk for them. Wine and 
brandy cooperage is in small demand and will be until 
some time in the early spring. There is sufficient 
stock of everything in hand and no demand for east- 
ern staves or heading, and neither is there any call 
for steel hoops. The boss coopers are doing consider- 
able in oil and water tanks. Everything in the coop- 
ers’ line is quiet, but not unusually so. 
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For one week, - - - 25 cents a line. 
For two weeks, - - - 465 cents a line. 
For three weeks, - ~ . 60 cents a line. 
For four weeks, - . - - 765 cents a line. 
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| Too fate To Classify | 


WISHING TO RETIRE FROM BUSINESS 
We offer for sale cheap an up-to-date saw and planing 
mill, located Mississippi river and R. R., about 100 city lots, 
number of horses, wagons, carts, tools of all kinds, lumber 
sheds and barns. Nice place for veneer and box factory. 
Native timber cheap to run mill fifteen years. 


ZIMMERMAN & IVES, Guttenberg, lowa. 











ONE MILLION FEET PACIFIC COAST TIMBER 
Wanted parties to join in timber and saw mill enterprise. 
$200,000 will carry two-thirds intérest in new mill and 
timber for twenty years’ operation at 50,000,000 annually. 
Rigid investigation solicited. 
Address “S. 89,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FOR SALE—SMALL LUMBER YARD 
In southwestern Iowa. 
Address “L. 56,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


THOUSANDS UPON THOUSANDS. 
Of people have obtained good positions by advertising in the 
Wanted Employment columns of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
Your ad inserted in this paper would be read by nearly 
every one interested in the lumber world and its allied in- 
dustries. Don’t wait, send your advertisement at once to 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., Chicago. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS STENOGRAPHER AND 
General office man. Five years’ experience. Al reference 
Prefer place west of Mississippi river. 

Address “S. 92,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—TO PURCHASE 
Tract of cottonwood, favorably located as to transportation. 
Address “S. 93,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Wanled-Employees | 


WANTED-—A THOROUGHLY COMPETENT MAN 
As general manager of a plant operating in Mississippi; 
must be able to handle southern conditions and competent 
to take entire charge of the plant from the stump to the 
car; mill capacity, sixty to eighty thousand feet per day. 
Answer, giving references, qualifications and salary expected 
in first letter. All communications strictly confidential. 
Address “S. 66,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—COMBINATION BOOKKEEPER 
And stenographer familiar with yellow pine business. Pre- 
fer a man with some knowledge of buying and selling in 
wholesale office, that could, if necessary, handle the work 
during manager’s absence. Give references and salary ex- 
pected. State how soon could report. 

BOX 415, Shreveport, La. 


WANTED—A SOBER AND INDUSTRIOUS MAN 
Who has had experience in taking measurements and figuring 
odd work for factory making sash, doors and interior finish. 
Address in own handwriting, stating age, experience, refer- 
ence and salary expected, 

“S$. 51,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


_WANTED—EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN 
To assume management of manufacturing efid of large 
undertaking on Pacific coast. Give references and state 
experience. Address “S. 88,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—AT PITTSBURG, PA., 
A man to bill out and detail into factory and warehouse, 
frames, sash, doors and other millwork, both special and 
regular stock, from plans and specifications, for apartments, 
office buildings, hotels and ordinary dwellings etc; state 
age, experience and compensution wanted. 
Address ‘S. 54,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—AN EXPERIENCED ESTIMATOR 
Who has been employed in a sash and door office and under- 
stands the taking off items trom plans and specifications 
and has some knowledge of regular stock goods. 

Address “S. 87,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—COMBINATION BOOKKEEPER AND 
Stenographer. Must be good penman. One with experience 
in land office preferred. Good position in healthy location. 
State age, experience and salary expected. Give references 
in first letter and address in own handwriting, 

“S. 86,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—AN ALL ROUND PRACTICAL 
Lumberman as assistant manager for small mill in Mexico, 
cutting pine and oak; single man with some knowledge of 
Spanish preferred. Address 

AMERICAN LUMBER COMPANY, 
Apartado 1203, Mexico City, Mexico. 


WANTED—HELP FOR SAWMILL, 
Planing mill and woods work; also setter and edgerman, 
$2.50 per day, and lady stenographer; healthy climate, good 
water and steady work. Address J GEBOTT 
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- BD 
General Manager, Keystone Mills Co., Waukegan, Tex. 





| Wanted:Employees | 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS BOOKKEEPER. 
Wholesale lumber business. State age, experience and 
salary required. 
Address 





“S. 61,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—YARD MANAGER IN RETAIL YARD 
Thoroughly experienced and a good hustler. 
Address “S. 69,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED—A BRIGHT, ENERGETIC 
Young man to assist in our sales department. Prefer a man 
who has had some experiepce in handling car oak and 
dimension stock. Excellent opportunity for advancement. 
Write, stating age, experience, references, salary wanted 
and when you could commence work, to the 
FULLERTON-POWELL HARDWOOD LUMBER CO., 
» South Bend, Ind. 


WANTED—CYPRESS INSPECTOR. 
First class cypress lumber inspector; $85 a month. 
TYLER LUMBER CO., Tyler, Fla. 


WANTED—ORDER DEPARTMENT MANAGER. 

Competent and experienced order man. Must have ability 
to handle entry and correspondence for all orders for sash, 
doors and millwork generally. State your record of expe- 
rience and references. TRUE & TRUE CO., Chicago. 


WANTED-—A MANAGER. 
Not a superintendent. A large yellow pine manufacturing 
company desires the services of an entirely capable man in 
this capacity. Annual cut fifty million feet. Give age, 
experience, references, salary expected first letter. One of 
the best locations in the south. 
ddress “R. 58,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—BOOKKEEPER 
With lumber, sash and door experience. 
ddress “S. 52,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—NIGHT FOREMAN 
For band mill cutting from 40 to 50 thousand feet yellow 
pine per day. Want man who understands lumber and ma- 
chinery and can handle crew to advantage. State experience, 
salary wanted and give references first letter. Address 
“SOUTH MISSISSIPPI,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—A FIRST CLASS FOREMAN 
To take charge of a band and circular saw mill and lath 
mill. One who thoroughly understands all about a first 
class mill and knows how to run it and obtain best results. 
Must be a northern man who has had experience in hard- 
wood and hemlock. Must be active, sober and a hustler; 
no other need apply. : 
ddress “R. 57,”’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 




















WANTED—COMPETENT ESTIMATOR 
For wholesale sash and door house, central territory; plan 
man, able to bill work into factory and to lay out stair 
work. Address “P. 78,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


MILL ESTIMATOR WANTED 
Wanted—Bright young man capable of taking mill work 
from ordinary plans and ordering same from mill. Chicago 
firm. Good position for right man. State salary expected. 


Address N. 55,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Wanted: fumberSalesmen 


WANTED—COMMISSION MEN 
For sale of coast lumber in Iowa. 
Address “S. 62,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-LUMBER SALESMAN 
With established trade to dealers, Pennsylvania and Ohio, 
to sell high grade Colonial porch columns; commission; side 
line. Address “R. 64,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—HUSTLING SALESMAN 
Familiar with Pittsburg trade, sell white and yellow pine and 
hemlock ; experienced man desired; state age, references and 
salary expected. 

Answer “R. 63,” ‘care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—A SALESMAN 
To sell hemlock for us on commission. Good stock and 
prompt shipment. 7,000,000 feet of dry stock on hand. 
Address “L. 89,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-SALESMEN. 

Wanted, by one of the largest lumber manufacturing con- 
cerns, two or three first class traveling salesmen. State 
experience, salary wanted and references. 

Address “T. 56,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Wanted: Mill Mechanics 


For mill in central Alabama. Hilly country. 
Address “S. 63,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-STICKER MAN. 
Strictly first class moulding sticker; don’t want any but 
competent mechanic; top wages and permanent position. 
BOX 1638, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


WANTED. 
One first class saw mill blacksmith; long job. Address 
FRED FADNER, Onalaska, Tex. 
























































VENEER SLICER WANTED 
To operate cutting machine on mahogany and other fancy 
foreign woods. Near New York City. 
Address “S.. 76,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—DOUBLE CUT FILER AND SAWYER. 
Must give reference. State whether married or single. 

Give age and how soon can come. 

Address “R. 98,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—WHITE SAWMILL EMPLOYEES. 
Two setters familiar with steam set, two edgermen, two 
band sawyers familiar with steam feed and mechanical nig- 
— and with mfg. of cypress and hardwood, one engineer 
amiliar with saw mill work, one fireman. Address, stating 
expected wages and how soon can eect for duty. 
SANTEE RIVER CYPRESS LUMBER CO., 
Ferguson, 8. C 
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